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T WAS years ago that | 
first knew the farm—the 
farm and the broad, rich 
plains of the Bourbon- 
nais. A land of grain and 
flax and fruit and cattle. 
A land of great white 
and the race of men is sober and 

This is the real France, the 
the France of the Center, 





bulls; 
strong. 
(rue France, 
industrious and conservative, melancholy 


and good. In the years | have gone 
back there very often to the old farm 
on the Ourcq, for they are all friends of 
mine, the old farmer, and the old lads who 
do his work; the blithe girls and the old 
women who sun themselves in the door- 
ways; and the great, white bulls, | have 
been with them in harvest time, when the 
grain is homeward borne in the big, blue- 
painted carts; and in the windy autumn 
when the sowers go forth to cast the seed 
into the earth; we have danced together 
at the village fair on the féte day of Saint 
Roch and made the stations of the cross; 
we have watched together through the 
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Night of Ghosts—a fearful night—and eaten 
reverently at Christmastide the little cakes 
which are the bread of the good Lord. 
Paris is all very well; here one may live 
and do his work in the world; but the best 
of it is that a road leads hence to the 
Bourbonnais, to the low stone farmhouse, 
to Pierre driving his oxen afield—“ get on, 
Charolais, ho! Limousin, oho! oho!’’—and 
old Jeanne knitting in the sun. The life 
is poor and coarse and hard. The old 
province of the Bourbons is not the laugh- 
ing France of the olive and the vine; but, 
it is the true France, the best France, and 
when you know it well you will agree with 
me that it holds the hope and the future of 
the race. In the Bourbonnais more than 
anywhere else, the peasants have been 
able to keep their small holdings; they are 
peasant proprietors; little by little, how- 
ever, their lands are slipping from them 
into the hands of the great exploiters; the 
economic future is dark, but no farmers— 
save those of America—-are making so 
brave a stand for independence. 1 do not 
doubt that the Bourbonichon is fighting 
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The French Peasant in His Fields 


against fate. Scientific agriculture, ma- 
chinery, farm-laborers’ unions, politics, 
socialism and the devil are all conspiring 
to destroy the independence of the man 
of the soil, to enlist him in the industrial 
rank and file, to subject him to the new 
feudality. 

Old customs and old usages will perish; 
where the white oxen went afield the steam- 
harvester will rumble and snort; in the 
meantime Pierre and his farm are typical 
of France. 


SAINT JOHN AND SAINT MARTIN 


I have always felt it my duty to over- 
come, so far as possible, the distaste for 
facts, inherent to the reading man. Here 
are certain things which should get them- 
selves known. Ignoring them what could 
you make of the tragedy of Saint Martin’s 
day or the song of the flail? 

Then the facts: 

There is a hierarchy of farmers. 

The great landowners we need not con- 
sider. They are not in their fields. They 
are idling, gaming, talking politics in Paris. 
They number their acres by the thousands. 
Take the French Rothschilds, for instance 
—they own four hundred thousand acres 
of land. Other barons of finance, and 
many gentlemen of ancient house, are 
masters of similar estates. Such “farmers” 
as these are at the head of the hierarchy; 
the farming baron, the gentleman farmer. 
Their lands are exploited in the broad, 
business-like way that rules the syndicate 
wheat-farms of the great Northwest. Let 
us go down the scale. Next in order come- 
the farmer generals. They are middle- 
men. They are the capitalists who stand 
between the owner, from whom they rent a 
hundred farms, and the tenants to whom 
they sublet. Few of them have ever 
turned a furrow. The farmer-general is 
an intermediary parasite. 

At this point in the agricultural hier- 
archy, comes the man who cultivates his 
fields. The largest class is made up of 
those who rent their farms—as in England 
—from some great landowner; if the lease 
be long and the terms be good he fares not 
ill. He owns his stock and implements. 
Usually he is well-to-do. He employs a 
dozen men, laborers, shepherds. More 
and more he is becoming the type of the 
French farmer, for the small owner—he 
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who plowed his own acres—is giving way 
before the universal tendency toward con- 
centration; even so the little shopkeeper 
is being destroyed by the all-absorbing de- 
partment store. In a great measure this 
man is independent. Twice a year he 
pays his rent; probably he rents his farm 
on a lease of three, six and nine years. He 
is master in his domain. He may sell, 
buy, sow and garner as he will. Perhaps 
his greatest difficulty is in procuring labor- 
ers, for the young men go to the cities, to 
the factories; so he works from dawn to 
dusk and with him in the field his women 
work, 

Lower in the scale is the farmer who 
works his land on shares, receiving one- 
half of the product. His farming is done 
under the direction of the owner or farmer- 
general. This is the method in vogue at 
Ferrieres, the great estate of the Baron 
Rothschild in the Seine-et-Marne. Usually 
but a small farm is allotted to the “half- 
shares man.” In reality he is the serf of 
the new régime, for financial feudality has 
preserved many of the old sc-.itudes of 
the soil. In the first place he may at any 
time be called away to work in the owner's 
fields. He must make all repairs. He 
must dig trenches, wherever the owner sees 
fit. He must supply all the straw and hay 
the owner requires and send to his kitchen 
eggs and butter and vegetables in season. 
He must allow all or any of the owner’s 
laborers to cook their food in his kitchen, 
whenever such laborers are employed near- 
by. And lastly, if the owner finds the 
work ill-done, he may hire outside laborers 
and send them into the fields, for which 
the “half-shares man” must pay. As you 
see the Revolution did not wholly en- 
franchise the man of the land. If the 
owner be a just man, the “‘half-shares 
man” may do very well. The trouble is 
that he is not independent. He must risk 
his money and his toil, not only against the 
hazards of the weather, but against the 
whims of an all-powerful master. There 
are farms which have been worked on 
shares with profit and comfort for scores of 
years—from father to son. In good old 
country families that is the rule. But for 
the “‘half-shares man” it is a gamble; all 
depends upon the master he chances upon. 
As a general thing his life is simple as that 
of the farm-laborer. His fare is plain— 
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soup of onion and potatoes, cheese and 
bread; a scrap of bacon makes a feast. 
And yet, even for him and for the lowest 
farm-laborers, life is not without its com- 
pensations, as you shall see. 

One class of farmers | have not yet men- 
tioned—the free men who plow their own 
free acres. There used to be more of them 
than there are now. Grim, hard-working, 
thrifty men—I could take you into many a 
farm that woulc ~=ca!! te vou that fine, 
hard picture Thomas Carysl. drew of the 
Scottish peasant farm from which he came. 
Thrift and energy, solid religious feeling 
immense family unity—these you find in 
the Altier as in Ayrshire. Farms of fifty, 
sixty, ninety acres; not large as you see; 
but big enough for honest independence 
to walk abroad. Before visiting one of 
these peasant-farmers—old Pierre, whom | 
know—I may give you a page from his 
account-book, in which he sums up, in 
rough fashion, his income and outgo for 
the last year. It is authentic as Pierre 
himself drew it up for me. In transcribing 
it | have ..zerely approximated the meas- 
ures, for in this pleasant land grain is 
measured by the decalitre and not by the 
bushel. 

He raised, then, 2,000 measures of wheat; 
100 were laid aside for seed; 150 went for 
the family flour; the remaining 1,750 
measures he sold at 60 cents, for $750. 
His rye, barley and fodder, after deducting 
seed and supplies for the cattle, brought in 
$420. He sells every year a pair of oxen— 
the old ones; last year he got $130. The 
sale of other stock brought him $210. An- 
other source of income is the poultry yard. 
But this and the dairy may be set aside as 
equivalent to the many taxes that weigh 
upon the peasant-farmer. In round num- 
bers, then, Pierre’s income in an average 
year is $1,500. Over against this he places 
his expenses, thus: 


Two men at $100 a year.............$200 
NN Soa bc ces Se wiblk bowel 80 
ee ee oo, ae 
MME eG Giclees she. ck a koa eon 12 
SORE oe oes so aaawlenie seeks 60 
ee eee 50 
Two hay-makers at $5 a week........ 10 
Extra hand for harvest and so forth.. 60 

$502 


Food for seven laborers (Pierre and wife 
not included): 
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PES orton Lah ic ae Ae ee $ 92 
ROMER I eins k saat oe Sia pe sis Cie ww-a eaten 35 
ee Sass Se Te eee ee 40 
LESS. | a a ee Pe 72 
LCRMEIEOR aE tere oa smn sie AT aioe 80 
Petroleum for lighting. .............. 15 
$334 
RON asco dase san eeauan $ 20 
RUNNIN RIMMER ssa 5-2-< eae a w hiss sera 6 
WME os So: ass bwin dears os 20 
PURE see Ss vesaw enor sciass 2 
$ 71 

Cost of attending fairs, selling cattle 
EA SPTAUIR ION. soos wine oa wins 5:8 $ 60 
LO ee ee eee $ 12 
$ 72 


And the total is $979. Thus between 
income and expenses there is a difference 
of $521 which is Pierre’s profit for the year. 
With this sum he provides for his family 
and meets the needs of life. 

And now, if you will, let us go visit 
Pierre in his fields. 

The farmer’s year is divided into two 
parts by Saint Jean’s day in June and 
Saint Martin’s day in November. They 
are the most important dates in his calen- 
dar. On the autumnal day leases are 
made and in June he hires his servants. 

I drove with old Pierre to the fair at 
Saint Menoux, a dwindling little town on 
the Ourcq. Pierre isasound man, muscular 
and bony, his old face is lean and leathery 
—a face to hone a razor on; he still wears 
the blouse—that fine uniform of labor, 
which a younger generation has discarded; 
but it is not a blouse like any other; it is 
honored with many superfluous buttons 
and pockets, wherein he carries his red 
woolen tobacco pouch, his pipe and a 
splendid handkerchief. A sound man with 
money hid away in his house. Pierre owns 
the ninety odd acres he farms; he is master 
of white bulls and more than one good 
horse. It is a smart stepping little bay 
horse that takes us to the fair. We put up 
the horse and cart at the Widow Garnier’s 
Inn—all abustle with trade and barter and 
the drinking of wine. 

“Your health, Pierre!” 

“And yours, my friend!” 

Then we go out into the market place. 

On one side are lined up the men wait- 
ing to be hired—men and boys. Those 
who can do a man’s work, who know how 








The load does not look very secure—but it sticks on. 
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Threshing wheat by horse power. 


furrow” 


to “follow a 


wear a sprig of 
wheat in their hat. Emblem of force and 
good will. Far down the line are the old 
men and the boys—good only for the lighter 
work, to gad an ox or guard the cattle 
afield; their badge is achestnut leaf. And 
this is interesting. The wistful old men, 
broken by years of toil, seeking to sell the 
little activity that is left to them; and the 
boys who are beginning the long journey 
that shall end, after many days, where it 
began—at the sign of the chestnut leaf. 
Over against the shabby church the women 
stand; they, too, await a master. For 
this anxious day they are homeless and 
masterless. No matter what their age is 
the women for hire wear roses. The young 
girls laughing and hopeful, twine the roses 
in their hair and pin them to their bright 
bodices; the old women have no illusions. 
So many times they have stood at the sign 
of the And they know that the 
change of master is only the beginning of 
the old labor and the old hopelessness. 
So they stand in the dust and the sun, 
with animal resignation. Each old hand, 


rose. 
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labor-deformed, discolored, holds a droop- 
ing rose-—— 

Who will hire? Who will hire? 

Old Pierre is a good master, his men 
rarely leave him; he has need only of a 
lad to guard the pigs. He picks out a new 
boy, who has never yet been away from 
the hut he calls home. A stout little fel- 
low of twelve. He has the frightened eyes 
of a bird in atrap. His little chest heaves 
under his blouse. The world into which 
he is going fills him with awe. Yet it is 
not without pride that he takes the chest- 
nut leaf from his hat and throws it away. 
He is somebody’s man. He has roof and 
food and $12 a year. Old Pierre puts a 
silver piece in his hand. It is the ‘pin 
money,” as they call it, to bind the bargain. 
Free for the day the new pig warder goes 
off with ‘“‘men”’ of his kind—to spend his 
money at peep-show or merry-go-round. 

And as night falls the fiddlers strike up 
and the lanterns are lit; and they dance, 
dance in the village square: 

Filles et gargons 
Tout a l’abandon 
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and from the wine shops come the noise of 
glasses and snatches of song. In a few 
days the harvest; the world goes well in 
the month of June. 

“A glass of wine, Pierre?” 

“It is not to refuse.” 

“Good health!” 

“And the like to you,” says Pierre. 

And we drive home in the night, the new 
hired man asleep under the seat; in the 
market-place of Saint Menoux they dance, 
dance—Saint Martin’s day is of a darker 
tone. 

It is the beginning of the bad season 
when for months and months man and 
beast must eat in idleness the store laid by 
in fair days. The skies are dark; the 
winds are cold and hostile to humanity; 
and this dark day the rent must be paid 
for hut or field or farm. The leases run 





out; many are not renewed; and to and 
fro the half-share men and day laborers 
migrate—with their cars and oxen and im- 
plements; or trundling their pitiful house- 
Some go 
some changed last 


hold goods along the wet roads. 
to better themselves; 
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year and will change next year—always 
for the worse; for on the road of life some 
go up and some go down. But in France, 
what does not end in asong? In their new 
homes the serfs drink deep and sing aloud, 
honoring the roof-tree; outside their tools 
lie scattered by the door, and the rain 
falls. 


II 


COMES THE DAY OF HARVEST 


They get the hay in the last week of 
June. And that is a brave sight, when 
the men with the scythes go out at dawn, 
followed by the old men and the girls who 
toss the hay. There are good moments, 
too, at six o’clock in the morning, for in- 
stance, a great deal of work already done, 
the breakfast comes from the farmhouse. 
By the hedge, or under the shade of the 
oak, Pierre and his men drink the smoking 
hot milk and eat the yellow fritters and 
the great pancakes. Then the work goes 
on again until noon, when they all troop 
home for dinner. And this is a meal of 








The “hands” on a French farm all feed at the same table and from the same dish—no plates. 
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importance—soup and pork, or a haunch 
of mutton and the fruits of the season— 
cherries or gooseberries or strawberries; 
and they loiter over the meal in the great, 
low, cool kitchen. Each man drinks of 
the good red wine that gives force and joy. 
At one o'clock, with the scythes new-set, 
they go to the fields again. There is an- 
other respite in the day. At half-past four 
a little lunch is brought to the haymakers 
—salad, usually, cream cheese and cold 
milk. Thereafter, until nine o’clock when 
the shadows fall, there is no pause in the 
steady swing of the scythes; it is a day of 
seventeen hours, of which fifteen and a half 
at least have been work hours. The home- 
coming is slow and weary, without songs. 

But the harvest-tide is that which brings 
you closest to the farmer in his fields. | 
have had many summer months on the old 
farm. The other day at Vichy, the old 
farm called to me—I could smell the acrid 
dust of harvest field and see the great 
white oxen straining in the yoke. And | 
told myself —for he is a poor diplomat who 
cannot cheat himself—that, since | had 
work to do, at no place could | do it better 
than in the drowsy old farm house. The 
train brought me to Moulins early in the 
afternoon. At the Hotel de Paris, Jules, 
the waiter, took an interest in me and got 
me a smart trap and a boy to drive me to 
the farm. And the heat. It was crush- 
ing, immitigable, African. The sun was 
faintly veiled, but the air simply rocked 
with the humid heat. As we drew near 
the farm the air seemed denser; in the 
northwest a black cloud expanded hiding 
the green line of the forest; and the cloud 
darkened and filled the West. And some- 
thing that was thunder, but sounded like 
laughter, muffled and irony, came out of 
the cloud. Pierre and Jeanne, the men 
and girls, all the household were in the 
kitchen or at the door, peering at the sky. 
Old Jeanne gave a cry of welcome when 
she saw me; but Pierre shook hands 
dumbly. Of what importance was I, in 
the face of this other visitor who had come 
black and menacing, with a noise of muffled 
laughter, out of the northwest? All he 
said was: 

“Tt will break—ay, sure—the storm ’Il 
break.” 

“Ah, dear Lord,” a woman cried, and 
tossed her hands in the air. 
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A yellow streak crossed the blackness of 
the cloud; a moment and it was furrowed 
with fire; and then, crash upon crash, the 
monstrous turmoil of the thunder. 

“Ah, the good Lord is angry,” said the 
woman; she was an old peasant and she 
fumbled her beads; and it seemed indeed 
that the great God was pouring out his 
wrath upon the fields—these poor fields 
that held in fee a year’s toil and a year’s 
hope. After the thunder a moment’s 
silence; it was a horrible stillness—with- 
out sound of birds or insects. 

“Last market-day | thought of taking 
out an insurance,” said Pierre gloomily, 
“but I put it off, and now——” 

“Thank God, at last,” cried old Jeanne, 
“they are ringing the bells at the village.” 

I could hear the bells; from hamlet and 
bourg the church bells sounded, a wild 
clamor, frenetic. 

“Too late,’ Pierre growled, “the old 
sacristan is always too late—the storm is 
on us.” 

And Pierre was right; too late the bells 
had been rung to drive away the storm or, 
I know not which, to warn the “good 
Lord” of the damage he was doing. 

With a clatter of stones the hail fell, a 
monstrous fusilade; we crowded into the 





kitchen. It was black in there. The 
women lit candles, some of them knelt and 
prayed: “Ah, Lord! Ah, good Saint 
Mary!”’ Old Pierre peered through the 


narrow windows, silent, white, anxious. 
Down old Jeanne’s tanned and wrinkled 
face the tears ran; always she prayed, 
rolling in her fingers a chaplet of blue beads. 
Through the storm came the lugubrious 
tolling of the village bells. Suddenly 
Pierre goes to the door and looks out; then 
he turns a better face to us—the hail is 
changing to rain; it is a torrential down- 
pour which floods the farmyard, but, for- 
tunately, it is not the deadly hail. 

“Perhaps it’s not so bad.” 

“We've caught the tail of the storm.” 

Then the rain ceases and the storm 
vanishes southward, muttering. 

Out of doors a chaos of mud and torn 
vegetation; when the men come back from 
the fields they tell us that the crops have 
suffered; the wheat is down; loss to be 
sure, but not ruin; so with better heart we 
draw up to the long wooden table and sup. 

Always the hot days; the hens in the 
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barnyard wallowed in the dust—now and 
then a young hen trailed the wings with 
feminine coquetry, uselessly; the cats 
slept in the shade of the wall; Caesar 
drowsed on the sill of the house-door; 
from the fields came the far-away lowing 
of the cows, and the prisoned calves an- 
swered from the yard; over the garden- 
flowers the bees were buzzing— 

Surely here, if ever, one might work; 
but why work?’ | light my pipe and follow 
the ox-trail to the field. Pierre, being a 
little better than his neighbors, has a 
reaper, one of those useful, complicated 
machines invented in what Chicago | 
know not; but before it is driven in, the 
master himself, with a cradle-scythe has 
entered and cut in the yellow world of 
wheat a giant cross. It is his act of hom- 
age to the “good Lord” who has spared 
his fields. Then the great machine, drawn 
by the white oxen, goes its way; it is not 
what is called, | believe, ‘‘a self-binder’’; 
the binders follow, twisting bands round 
the bundles and tossing them aside; and 
after them the gleaners—women, these, or 
very young children, or old men, very old, 
too old. The hard work goes on in silence. 
No one speaks. Only you hear the creak 
of the heavy machine or the gad-boy shout- 
ing to the oxen: “Oho, Charolais, get on, 
Limousin, oho!”’ but now and then a sound 
sharp and sudden; that is the uncut wheat 
crackling in the blazing sun. | seek the 
shade of an oak tree. A group of girls 
makes room for me; Toinette, good girl, 
telling me | am a great good-for-nothing; 
and to prove she has said the thing that is 
not, | sit with them and help them twist 
for the binders the bands of water-soaked 
straw. 

“Who are those gleaners, Toinette?”’ 

“Oh, they have come from the hamlets 
and villages—from everywhere—all the 
abandoned of the countryside—and the 
beggars—and the tramps-——”’ 

“And they are paid?”’ 

“Oh, yes; and then, besides the money, 
they have soup and wine.” 

“To be sure. He is a good man, the 
master.” 

“Yes, a man of God.” 

The days are hot and clear; the rain 
holds off; it is perfect weather; and 
finally the last big blue cart is homeward 
brought—brought home in triumph. Atop 
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a great oak-branch waves; the oxen, the 
wheels, the pole and yoke are wrapped 
around with field flowers; and Pierre opens 
a cask of wine. 

“All has gone well,” says Pierre, “we 
shall thresh the last week in August.” 


IT] 
SEED-TIME, AND THE NIGHT OF GHOSTS 


The winters are dreary on the farm, they 
will tell you; the days are gray and the 
sleet falls and there is rain; and many, 
many white days, when the snow hides 
even the green ribbon of the forest. And 
yet I have found it good to be there—even 
when | might have been under the palms 
of San Remo. The joy of life comes not 
wholly from the sun. 

It is in October they put the seed in. 
The first scene is in the great barn. The 
seed, chosen and fanned, is piled on the 
floor. They bring from the kitchen a tub 
filled with a blue liquid, smoking hot; it is 
water in which vitriol has been dissolved. 
And this is turned upon the pile of seed. 
The men shovel the seed to and fro until 
the liquid has got well through it, wetting 
every grain. And now it is a hillock of 
piled up grain, compact and soft. On the 
top, Pierre draws the cross, with his spade 
handle; a good mark, and leaves it for the 
night. At dawn the next day the humid 
grain is carted to the field. The sower fills 
the open sack that hangs over his breast 
and sets out, with cadenced step. Every 
time he raises his right foot he tosses wide 
away a handful of grain. In his footsteps 
follows another sower—but this one sows 
not seed but grayish dust the acrid odor of 
which defiles the air. He sows the phos- 
phate. Come then the white oxen hauling 
the massive wooden drag with Z-shaped 
teeth; slowly they go and a little gad-boy 
guides. He takes his business too seri- 
ously, for when he strikes with the gad a 
red blotch rises, staining the milky coat, 
and old Pierre, who loves his oxen, cuffs 
the too strenuous gad-boy—‘‘you little 
brute!’’"—which is just. The iron drag- 
finer, with four branches that work inde- 
pendently, in other words a herse—is next 
in the slow procession, drawn by four 
young oxen. Slowly it passes, crumbling 
the earth. Then the men with iron rakes 
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give the last touch to this toilette of the 
field. The sun goes down on their work. 
The evening sky is luminous and pure; the 
stars shine. Pierre casts a last look over 
the broad, dull monotone field. With a 
shrug half-hopeful, half-fatalistic, he mut- 
ters: 

“Well, the good Lord must do the rest!” 

He has sown; but what he will reap he 
knows not; that is the secret of the future, 
of nature, of the good Lord; his work is 
done. 

To be sure there are precautions to be 
taken; Pierre has done his best; he has 
spared neither toil nor good seed nor phos- 
phates; but there are certain evil spirits. 

That is perhaps there are certain evil 
spirits; Pierre is not sure; but why, asks 
Pierre, take any chances? And | in my 
philosophy find no answer ready. 

There are, then, certain evil spirits; and 
on certain nights of the year they wake 
and do harm. The last night in April is 
full of peril, for instance. During the day 
the sorcerers go from farm to farm, making 
magic invocations, and laying preservative 
spells upon the cattle and the sheep. (By 
the way, there are many sheep in our 
countryside of the Bourbonnais; they are 
brought over to fatten in the rich pastures 
—brought from the lean lands of the Cher 
and of the Cruise.) Having done their 
best the sorcerers—wild, bearded men and 
full of mystery—go away at dusk; and 
through the night the farmer must fight 
unaided and as best he can against the 
evil spirits. Why are the evil spirits set 
free this night to harry poor men of the 
soil? Pierre knows not; the good Lord, 
being all pitiful, has given them a vaca- 
tion, he says. 

Pierre has a grandson—a Pierre also— 
wh® is just home from his military service. 
It is my business just at present to place 
that young man with a gardener of Paris 
—and | daresay it is in his horoscope. They 
were threshing in the old barn the day we 
talked it over. The threshing machine 
that goes round the neighborhood was 
coming Pierre’s way later; but this was a 
lot of grain that he was threshing out by 
hand. About fifteen sheaves had been 
opened and spread, a golden carpet, on 
the barnfloor. With heavy rhythmic flails 
they beat upon it—the old man and the 
young; the past and the future. Bare- 
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headed, their brown arms bare, they ad- 
vanced and retreated, heaved the big 
flails and brought them down—pong, 
pong! like the beat of a giant clock. Young 
Pierre relaxed first; he was soft from the 
life of the regiment, but the old farmer, 
lean and hardy, knowing not his years, 
gave no sign of weariness. 

“You're out of stroke—faster, faster!” 
he growled. 

“A fellow might rest a little,” and the 
young man, breathless, dropped his flail, 
“this is no work for a human being.” 

“| know,” said old Pierre, pausing, 
‘it’s not work for you, eh? You want to 
gain much and do little. If you can do it 
—all right; but | doubt it. The way of 
youth. The way of youth. You'll never 
be the man your father was—God rest his 
soul. And look at me—nearly seventy. 
How many years have | swung the flail? 
And though I’ve lost some of my strength 
| can more than hold my own with you. 
Well, when | and the men like me are gone, 
there will be none to swing the flail -" 

“Possible,” says young Pierre; he has 
thrown himself on the floor and smokes a 
cigarette, “but the grain will be thrashed 
all the same.”’ 

The past and the future. 

Even in age old Bourbonnais, the steam- 
animated thing, is displacing the man who 
worked with his hands—who worked for 
himself and walked his own lands. The 
threshing machine belongs to a company; 
its employés are brigaded in organized 
labor; little by little the farms are falling 
into the hands of anonymous syndicates 
of capital; and the peasant farmer is 
doomed. He cannot sell his grain in com- 
petition with the grain that comes from 
Russia and the United States and the Ar- 
gentine prairies. And what shall he do 
with these fine-bred white cattle in a world 
where the wild beef comes frozen from 
over sea. 

He was right Pierre; in a little while 
there will be none to swing the flail in the 
land of the Bourbons; and the old farm 
life—with its old superstitions and old 
ways, with its hard, wholesome days and 
the quiet evenings in the smoke-stained 
kitchen—will be a thing of the past. He 
was right Pierre; with him and the men 
like him, the ancestral habits and customs 
will pass away; it is the end of an epoch. 


‘ 























ON THE ROAD WITH THE 





PLAYERS 


BY CHARLES BELMONT DAVIS 


ILLUSTRATED BY HY. S. 


MON THE patois of the 
§ actor folk “The Road” 
occupies all the territory 
in the United States 
and Canada not actu- 
ally located on that 
narrow strip of land 





known as the Island of Manhattan. To 
the players all towns outside of New 
York, be it neighborly Brooklyn or distant 
San Francisco or erudite Boston, or dis- 
criminating Philadelphia, or roisterous 
Chicago, or much-abused Painted Post, 
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Indiana, are just the same—they are ‘‘The 
Road,’” and by the same token every 
theater be it a million-dollar structure, 
adorned with a golden dome and ushers 
with frogged coats and velveteen knee- 
breeches or be it a revamped roller-skating 
rink with a stage not much larger than a 
shelf are all ‘‘opry-houses.” In the long 
ago when actors were “real gypsies,”’ as 
Rose Trelawney has called them, and when 
they traveled from town to town in a van 
or in such passing vehicles as could con- 
veniently give them “a lift,” then no 
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doubt “The Road” was a real road, 
frozen hard of winter and in summer deep 
in mud or dust and canopied above with 
leafy boughs. No doubt in those days the 
gypsies, uncertain as to their next “stand,” 
often broke their journey of a summer’s 
day and threw themselves on a grassy bank 
and listened to the birds singing overhead 
and watched the insects crawling at their 
feet and at noon if there was no neigh- 
borly farm-house about no doubt they 
built their own fire of twigs and cooked the 
midday meal. And then, perhaps, when 
the men had smoked their pipes and the 
horses had been watered and harnessed to 
the van the gypsies once more took up 
their journey on the road. 

But the Road of to-day is not overspread 
with leafy boughs and it is no harder in 
winter than it is in summer; it is known 
neither as a pike nor a highway nor a post- 
road but it is designated by letters such as 
C., H. & D., or Q., B. & R., and it varies 
only as to the number of its steel tracks. 
This road with its ramifications is some- 
thing over two hundred thousand miles 
long and the actor will tell you that to 
most of his kind it stretches before them 
as a maze always misleading them away 
from the great goal—which is a theater on 
Broadway with the actor’s name blazed 
in electric lights against a purple sky. 

The actor speaks very much of “The 
Road” as the convicted Russian anarchist 
refers to Siberia. There are many reasons 
for this and for the most part they are 
logical. In the first place he gives up his 
comfortable room in his boarding-house, 
or his apartments on West Forty-second 
Street or his home on Riverside Drive as 
the case may be and divides his time be- 
tween stuffy railroad cars, indifferent 
boarding-houses or hotels and very 
cramped dressing-rooms in very dirty play- 
houses. But that which hurts the great 
majority of actors most of all is to exist so 
far removed from Broadway. He will tell 
you that “The Road”’ does not know good 
work when it sees it, that no city will ac- 
cept an actor until he has “made good”’ 
in the Metropolis, that the New York 
critics are the only critics whose reviews 
are worth the reading and that without 
a New York endorsement it is quite useless 
to try to make money in the provinces. 
And for the most part he speaks the truth 
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—but not all of it. Because that which 
hurts the great majority of actors most 
of all is to have to exist so far from their 
beloved Broadway. 

I] use the word advisedly, for New York 
and Broadway to the player folk are 
synonymous. Mention Fifth Avenue or 
Harlem to an actor in a one-night stand 
and he will pay you no heed but continue 
thinking about his part; but use that one 
magic word “‘ Broadway” and the chances 
are that tears will trickle down his smooth- 
shaven cheeks. And those who have 
traveled much with “a troupe”’ will not 
blame him. Broadway may not be an 
Avenue des Champs Elysées or even a 
Piccadilly and its hostelries and chop- 
houses may not rank with the Carlton or 
Scott’s but compared to the instantaneous 
depot restaurant and the Eagle Hotel, 
Wilmington, to which the actor is con- 
stantly subjected, Broadway with its res- 
taurants and its perpendicular electric 
signs is not so bad after all. If the actor 
knows one thing better than another out- 
side of his profession it is the hotels and 
restaurants of these United States. He 
can tell you the name, proprietor, loca- 


“tion, rates, and most easily digested plates 


of every one from Jacksonville to Seattle. 
He will tell you that during the trip across 
the continent there are only three towns 
where one does not eat to live—New York, 
Cincinnati, and San Francisco—in these 
one lives to eat. And the curious thing 
about this statement of the actor is that 
it is quite correct. - There are of course 
some players who do not wholly depend 
on hotels and restaurants—who know men 
who put them up at the clubs—and there 
are actresses who have friends who invite 
them to their homes and thus possible 
meals are sometimes obtained outside of 
the three great culinary centers. But for 
the most part the actor does not go to 
clubs and the actress does not go to private 
houses, even when they are invited. The 
question of clothes alone makes it practi- 
cally impossible. When a company is 
doing one-night stands no one except the 
star is allowed more than hand luggage. 
The “hotel trunk” as it is called is sent 
ahead and the actor sees it but once or 
perhaps twice a week—if he is lucky. 

But there are just as many ways of going 
on “The Road” as there are rungs on 
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the ladder of fame. There is the “dime 
route” and there is the “‘fifty-cent route” 
and there is the private yacht and the 
private car route. I remember once hav- 
ing received the hospitality of a private 
car on a siding at a little railroad station 
out West. It was a private car because 
it belonged to the “Manager and Pro- 
prietor” of “The All-Star Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin Company—Two Uncle Toms, Two 
Evas, Two Marks—the Lawyer, and Two 
Packs of Savage Bloodhounds—Count 
*em.” It was quite an old car and it was 
painted a very light blue and on one side 
was depicted in many colors Eliza hopping 
inconceivable distances across the _ ice 
fields with Legree and the boodhounds in 
full pursuit. On the other side was one 
of the most ambitious examples I have 
ever seen by a car or fence painter. The 
whole effect was a white-blue cloud but 
from the edge of the car-roof there de- 
scended many angels to convey Eva to 
Heaven. The soft coal used by indis- 
criminating railroad engineers had some- 
what dulled the white draperies and 
dimmed the luster of the angels’ golden 
trumpets and the windows of the cars sadly 
interfered with the direction of the down- 
ward sweep of their wings, but the general 
idea of the angel’s mission was easily 
grasped. Uncle Tom with a very black 
face and very white hair and round tears 
held little Eva, clad in the traditional 
white tulle, in his lap. What Mrs. Stowe 
would have thought of that picture cou- 
pled between a cattle car and a coal 
gondola jolting over single track railways 
at twenty miles an hour or being shunt- 
ed about dusty freight yards | really do 
not know, but personally I enjoyed it 
thoroughly. It happened that our train 
which was temporarily held up (a habit 
which special trains seem to have), oc- 
cupied the very next track on the siding 
to the little blue car and it was probably 
through this neighborly feeling that the 
manager of Uncle Tom asked me in to look 
over the dearest of his possessions. At 
this time I was a guest of what was prob- 
ably the best entrained theatrical organi- 
zation that ever left New York. Our 
special consisted of three baggage coaches, 
a dining car, and four of the most highly 
burnished Pullmans ever put on wheels. 
We ran on our own schedule and so 
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greatly had this tour been advertised that 
every engine that carried us did its best to 
hang up a new record for the particular 
road in whose employ it happened to be 
working. On that warm May morning as 
we drew opposite the little blue car with 
the traveling picture gallery we felt like 
a bright red go-horse Panhard saluting the 
original one-horse chaise. Our dining car 
which happened to be filled with late 
breakfasters at the time, pulled up just 
opposite the little blue car and in a mo- 
ment our open windows were filled with 
a lot of young men and women shrieking 
their delight at the wonderful picture of 
Little Eva and the angels. And then 
suddenly the laughter died away as our 
car came to a full stop and through a 
little window surrounded by angel’s wings 
we saw Eva herself. She was a very little 
girl with a colorless face and long yellow 
curls and across the table there was the 
child’s mother, a thin, angular woman 
with straight, bloodless lips and a soiled 
pink wrapper which hung in folds over a 
flat chest. They, too, were having their 
breakfast but it was not very much of a 
meal at best. There was no cover on the 
table and they ate from tin plates and the 
worst of broken crockery. I suppose it 
was the contrast with the dainty little 
tables in our own car, but for this or some 
other reason | know the girls of our com- 
pany did stop laughing and one of them 
leaned far out of the window opposite 
Eva's, which was already open, and offered 
the little girl a plate filled with fresh straw- 
berries. And Eva smiled through her big, 
meaningless eyes and pretty lips and ten- 
tatively reached out a thin little arm 
while the mother gathered the pink wrap- 
per about her throat, and allowed her eyes 
to wander slowly over the face and the 
dress of the girl in our car with a look, at 
least so it seemed to me, in which there 
was a kind of hunger. It may have been 
that the mother of Little Eva recognized 
the face of the girl in our car, because the 
latter’s features are as well known from 
Texas to Maine as the daily press can make 
them, or it may have been that she did not 
recognize her at all and just wished that 
she or her- little girl might have had the 
beautiful face or the lace shirt waist or the 
pearl necklace about the white, rounded 
throat. Those things count so much 
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toward success on the stage and they are 
never to be found in the itinerant Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin companies. A little later 
several of us met the manager of Little 
Eva. He belonged to the old school— 
“‘showmen”’ they are called—the kind that 
wear silk hats and frock coats on hot sum- 
mer days and a glistening solitaire in their 
shirt fronts—that is when business is good 
and they can make “the jump” without 
visiting the pawnshops. He took us 
through his car and showed us the trick 
mule and two playful carriage-dogs which 
he told us were brought along for the sole 
amusement of his granddaughter, who 
played Eva, but I rather imagine that at 
night they assumed the réles of the savage 
bloodhounds. Eva and her mother had 
their bunks next to the stable end of the 
car and beyond was one large room which 
was used for sleeping apartment, scene- 
loft, baggage-room, dining hall, and sit- 
ting room for the rest of the company. 
“The rest of the company” or “‘his troupe,’ 
as the manager expressed it, I think I dis- 
covered a little later in three seedy-looking 
gentlemen wending their way slowly and 
somewhat unsteadily from the village inn 
to the blue car. After the inspection we 
ranged ourselves on a green bank beyond 
the siding and waited for the signal for 
our special to start again on its triumphal 
way. The manager of “Uncle Tom” 
tilted his much-worn silk hat to an acute 
angle and gazed down critically at the 
long line of our brown Pullmans glistening 
in their new suits of varnish and then he 
turned to the little blue car lying by their 
side dingy, forlorn and lonely. 

“A poor thing,” sighed the manager, 
“but mine own. You have played New 
York this season?” 

One of our party nodded his assent, and 
then added apologetically, “for thirty-four 
weeks.” 

The manager pursed his lips and for a 
moment allowed his eyes to follow a group 
of our girls who were chasing each other 
over the bank of soft green turf. “‘Who 
have you with you?” he asked. 

Somebody named a few members of the 
most celebrated star cast that ever went 
on tour in a musical comedy. “I never 
heard the names before,” he said and | 
have no doubt he spoke the truth. 

“We only play one-night stands,” he 


went on. “Traveling as we do, you see, it 
pays much better, and then we have gone 
over the same route so often they know 
us and they like us. Why, they look for- 
ward to the coming of my troupe as they 
do to the Fourth of July and Christmas,” 
and again | believed him. ‘Why,’ con- 
tinued the manager, “the donkey | work 
with—I play Marks, the lawyer—is a great, 
great favorite and my _ granddaughter, 
Vera, is rapidly pushing all the other Evas 
to the wall. If Vera lives——”’ and again 
the old man looked up at the group of 
girls running hand in hand down the hill- 
side and crying aloud from sheer good 
health and happiness. ‘I say if Vera 
lives,’ he went on, “you will yet hear of 
her on Broadway, gentlemen. Yes, my 
friends, on Broadway.’ And then there 
was a long, low whistle from our engine, a 
train flashed by and our rear brakeman 
came running up the track which was the 
signal for ‘“‘all aboard.” 

We left him standing on the green bank 
his tall spare figure and high hat silhouetted 
against the summer sky. We were tearing 
on to a great city and an assured triumph 
and a small fortune, but he was to remain 
behind as a legitimate rival in his own 
little world to the Fourth of July and 
Christmas Day, and surely that is some- 
thing. 

It is unfortunately true that there are a 
great many more theatrical companies 
similar to the Uncle Tom’s Cabin troupe 
than the one with which | happened to be 
traveling. In fact I do not believe there 
ever was and | doubt if there ever will 
be again just such another tour. ‘t fol- 
lowed a season of unusual prosperity in 
New York and was regarded more as a lark 
than a business trip. With the exception 
of royalty no people travel with so little 
personal responsibility as actor folk and as 
a result none are so helpless when left to 
their own devices. The manager is re- 
sponsible for the tickets, baggage and every 
possible detail so that travel simply be- 
comes a game of follow the leader. This is 
true in the case of the most modest of com- 
panies and it certainly was true in this 
particular junketing tour. In all there 
were about one hundred people in the 
party and every principal had a state- 
room or a section and every chorus girl a 
berth to herself and that at the expense of 
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the management, which is practically un- 
known except in the case of a star. Asa 
matter of fact we did a great deal of travel- 
ing, for such cities as Washington, Balti- 
more, Cincinnati and Cleveland, where 
companies usually play a week, we treated 
as one-night stands. This necessitated 
our leaving town after the theater every 


they happen to be doing at night. In this 
particular instance the social atmosphere 
might be described as chronically joyous, 
for in every town the company received an 
ovation and the receipts for any one night 
surpassed those to which the ordinarily 
successful company plays to in a week of 
eight performances. Even with the lavish 
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When the road was a real road. 


night, but the train was our temporary 
home and the dining car served a fine a la 
carte supper all night and although the 
company were supposed to pay for their 
meals one of the two owners of the com- 
pany always seemed to turn up in time to 
sign the check. There is nothing which 
so affects the social atmosphere of a travel- 
ing company in the day time as the business 


way in which the tour was handled the 
profits ran over ten thousand dollars a week 
and so it was not surprising that the man- 
agers smiled and the whole company smiled 
with them. Perhaps the best part of that 
particular tour was the suppers in the 
“dining” car after the performance. 
Nearly all of the company gathered about 
the table and it was one of those extremely 
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rare cases where the principals and “small 
part” people chose to mix with the mem- 
bers of the chorus. Social relations in the 
dramatic profession in America are usually 
entirely dependent on the pay roll. These 
suppers began at about one o'clock, just 
after the scenery had been put aboard 
and the train was ready to pull out and 
they ended usually when the sun was high 
up in the sky and showing us the waving 
fields of a new state. The mornings were 
devoted to sleep and as we usually reached 
a town about noon a late breakfast was 
followed by drives through the surround- 
ing country or trolley-rides about the 
suburbs. And then an early dinner and 
the night’s work for every one except my- 
self at the theater—but there was so much 
to be thankful for on that trip that the 
work seemed more like play. 

But as I have suggested before, this tour 
was typical of itself alone—there are un- 
fortunately too many companies whose lot 
is as hard and in many cases harder than 
those of my friends of the blue car, and 
it is not always the smaller companies 
whose numbers undergo the greatest hard- 
ships. 

As an example, I may cite the case of a 
company which was formed to produce on 
the road a New York musical-comedy suc- 
cess of the previous season. It was by no 
means a second-class organization—the 
comedian was paid $250 a week, the second 
comedian $100 and the soubrette $75. 
The chorus men received $16 a week, the 
lowest salary paid to any of the sixty-five 
members of the company, and the chorus 
girls $18—a fair salary several years ago 
when this tour was made. They were on 
the road forty and a half weeks, actually 
traveled thirty-six thousand miles and 
played over seventy one-night stands. 
Most of the traveling was done at night 
and in only a very few instances when the 
“jump” was over a day were there sleep- 
ing cars attached to the train. While 
doing the one-night stands the entire com- 
pany slept in the common cars at night 
and although the principals sometimes 
went to hotels in the daytime the chorus 
men and women slept either in the train 
or at the theater. The amount of money 
paid out to the railroads by such a com- 
pany is enormous, especially if it is neces- 
sary to carry several cars of scenery and 
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effects. The regular charge is twenty-five 
cents a mile for each baggage or scene car 
and two cents per capita for each member 
of the company. The cost of transporting 
a show like “Ben Hur” which carries two 
hundred and ten people and nine carloads 
of scenery from New York to Chicago 
would be considerably over six thousand 
dollars and about one-fourth this sum to 
Boston. There was one spectacular show 
on the road the past season that carried 
nearly four hundred people and the cost of 
transporting them and the scenery to 
Chicago from New York was just under ten 
thousand dollars, and this exclusive of 
sleeping accommodations. Companies of 
this caliber, however, play only the larger 
cities and then for long engagements. 
This tends to the formation of secondary 
companies to produce the same play but 
on a much cheaper scale. These are sent 
to all the small cities and towns, and the 
actors must do an enormous amount of 
traveling. .One second company of a 
musical success of last season has booked a 
route for this season of over nine months 
and with the exception of two weeks, it 
plays nothing but one-night stands. In 
addition to such companies whose territory 
is practically unbounded, every section of 
the country has its own quota of small 
“répertoire” companies playing about 
their own little circuit of towns. Then 
there are the minstrel troupes, and the 
cheap burlesque shows whose field is a 
much broader one but whose members 
must rough it from the beginning to the 
end of a long season. In most of these 
companies a street parade is a necessary 
adjunct to the day’s work and this com- 
bined with two performances a day and 
travel at night probably constitutes as 
strenuous an existence as can well be im- 
agined. In such companies all the men 
and often the women have to “double in 
brass” as the expression goes, and it is not 
infrequent that managers of such com- 
panies advertise for a comedian who can 
harness horses, or a “heavy man” who is 
a good, plain cook. These actors have no 
hope of ever seeing their name writ in 
electric letters over Broadway—the chances 
are that they were born into the profession, 
their parents having played the same towns 
before them. Their business life is spent 
on an ill-lit stage and in a dingy dressing 
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The manager has his troubles when the leading lady sulks. 


room and their home is a much belabeled 
trunk. 

The finances of such actors are usually 
most unstable, and | recall one incident 
which gives some idea how closely their 
expenditures balance their receipts. It 
was a commonwealth company and they 
were giving a sort of combination minstrel 
and variety entertainment along the sum- 
mer resorts of Cape Cod. Their capital, 
never large, was entirely gone after they 
had been out but a week and it was neces- 
sary to play somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood to a little ‘‘sure’’ money. By some 
chance they learned that the dean of their 
profession, Joseph Jefferson, lived at Buz- 
zard’s Bay and although there only hap- 
pens to be a few cottages there besides 
those occupied by Mr. Jefferson’s numerous 
family, the traveling troupe was sure that 
“the old man” and “the boys’ would 
attend in a body. But it so fell out that 
that very night one of Mr. Jefferson's 


grandchildren had a birthday party and 
as all the Jefferson clan attended there was 
absolutely no one at the performance. 
And that was the total eclipse of that 
troupe and all due to the fact that a small 
Jefferson was born on a particular day 
several years previous. 

The members of the best theatrical com- 
panies who play for a week or a fortnight 
in the large cities travel pretty much as 
any wealthy American travels, that is un- 
less the star happens to be a woman, in 
which case she is more carefully tended 
while en tour than any one, except, per- 
haps, the wife of a railroad president. She 
has a drawing room and a maid and the 
manager looks after her tickets and is 
always at her elbow to carry out her latest 
whim. The advance agent sees that a 
carriage is waiting for her at the station 
and that the fire burns brightly in the 
grate in her hotel sitting-room. An ad- 
vance agent usually sends back to his 
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company a list of boarding-houses and 
hotels with their rates for the benefit of 
the rest of the troupe, but this is voluntary 
on his part and in most instances the 


actors must shift for themselves. It is a 
curious fact that with all the traveling 
actors do how very little communion there 
is between them on the road. As | have 
suggested before, the social standing of an 
actor at least among his own people is 
largely determined by the salary list. As 
it not often happens that there is more than 
‘ one theater of the same class in a town the 
visiting companies must necessarily be of 
different caliber and therefore according 
to tradition the members of the various 
companies seldom flock together. It oc- 
casionally .happens that they meet in a 
hotel dining-room or at the lunch counter 
of a railway junction and sometimes two 
companies of more or less the same caliber 
who happen to be making the same “jump” 
will take a car together and thereby reduce 
expenses. I recall one incident when the 
members of two entirely different kinds of 
companies came into almost dangerous 
proximity. One of Charles Frohman’s 
young women stars was making a long 
night and day journey between two of her 
“stands” and was enjoying a late break- 
fast in the “dining” car with three mem- 
bers of her company. At the table im- 
mediately opposite two very large ladies 
were doing ample justice to the table 
d’héte. One of them wore a frayed black 
satin and much beaded dress, while the 
other had a heavy mantle pinned about 
her and caught well up at the throat as if 
she had lost confidence in the garments 
underneath. They were both much di- 
sheveled and plainly showed the hard 
night they had spent in the common car. 
Also the fact that they were members of 
a theatrical troupe could not be doubted. 
The sight of the Frohman star seemed to 
annoy them considerably, especially as the 
young woman is known for her great 
beauty and social triumphs as well as for 
having reached the realm of stardom at an 
absurdly young age. Only one ticket is 
issued for a theatrical company and this is 
taken care of by the manager, hence when 
the conductor approached the young and 
beautiful star she smiled and said “ Froh- 
man Company,” and the ticket-taker 
turned to the two large ladies of middle 
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age and peevish temperament. 
please,” he said. 

The larger of the two and the one with 
the most blonde hair beckoned the con- 
ductor to approach and whispered some- 
thing in his ear. ‘What company?” he 
asked. 

Again the lady drew him to her and 
whispered very low her message. But the 
official was becoming aggrieved and so he 
drew himself up in the middle of the aisle 
and said: ‘Will you please tell me, Madam, 
what company you belong to?” The 
large lady shot a glance at the girl Frohman 
star and then turned on the conductor. 

“| belong,” she said very distinctly, “‘to 
the ‘Twentieth Century Frisky Widows’ 
Company. So does my lady friend across 
the table. She looks sort of bad _ this 
morning but as ‘Prince Merryboy’ she’s 
a pippin’ and as ‘Vera Winecooler’ I’m no 
slouch myself, and for further information 
you can apply to my manager who you will 
find asleep in the smoking car.”’ 

Nearly all of the best theatrical com- 
panies to-day have two road tours and 
they are as far apart in object and spirit as 
the north and south pole. There are very 
few first performances of a.play which 
cannot be improved upon—an audience, 
any audience in fact, for they are all pretty 
much the same, will like certain scenes and 
songs and bits of business which did not 
appear very hopeful at rehearsal and with 
other scenes and “‘bits’’ it is just the re- 
verse. Musical comedies are always writ- 
ten, one should rather say built to run 
much longer than the allotted two hours 
and a half and for this reason it is necessary 
that the worst spots should be pruned and 
perhaps new scenes and musical numbers, 
which seem to contain the element of popu- 
larity, built up. It is for these reasons 
that the manager and the author, and in 
the case of musical works the composer, 
take the company to one or more small 
towns before opening in New York. This 
is called ‘‘trying it on the dog’”—the dog 
usually being New Haven, Rochester, 
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Providence, or Trenton, New Jersey. Why 
these towns should have been picked out 
for first views of productions it would be 
difficult to say unless they are not very 
distant from New York and their news- 
paper criticisms attract little attention 
The man- 


outside of their own city limits. 























agement as a rule takes along several 
friendly managers whose opinion is sup- 
posed to have some value as to the merits 
or demerits of a performance. These 
managers usually stand at the back of the 
theater during the performance, look very 
serious, squint at the stage as if they were 
looking into a midday sun and then 
gather in small groups during the inter- 
missions and whisper to each other as if 
they were giving up all the secrets of in- 
ternational diplomacy. Having decided 
where the play most needs alteration they 
approach the author or composer as the 
case may be and mysteriously whisper 
their views to him. The author is usually 
a writer of experience and of very radical 
views in regard to his own work in which 
case he tells the experts that he will make 
such changes as he considers necessary 
and goes back to his hotel to do his work 
in hisown way. Sometimes he is a tender- 
foot in the land of plays, in which case he 
drools for a time about “the child of his 
brain,” “‘a poor thing but mine own,”’ and 
ends by making any and every change 
suggested by every one from the star to the 
wise child of the head usher. If it is the 
opening of a musical comedy then the 
complications are ten-fold—-the composer 
who is usually Teutonic and child-like 
tells the expert managers that the music 
is really great but that the women mem- 
bers of the company from the star down 
to the lowly chorus girl, were chosen for 
their figures instead of their voices and the 
men actors should all be following the 
vocations of plumber or bricklayer. The 
lyrics according to the composer, are also 
hopelessly uninspiring and the chorus is 
altogether too restless and “work” too 
much during his serious numbers. The 
author of the lyrics claims they save the 
music and the producer tells you with 
absolute sincerity that if it were not for 
his “‘business”’ and the mechanical effects 
he has introduced the show would never 
see the lights of Broadway. This sort of 
so-called argument lasts just as long as 
the preliminary tour does and continues 
until the curtain goes up on the first act 
of the opening night in New York. After 


that discussion is about as futile as it is 
about a horse race after the race is run 
and the animals have been led back to 
their stalls. 


It does not always follow 
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that these changes made on the road are 
necessarily approved of by the public in 
New York, but for the most part they are 
extremely useful and have saved many 





companies from utter extermination. 
These preliminary tours are, however, not 
to be recommended to those about to tempt 
their first experience in ‘“‘trooping.” The 
public is afraid of a new play and hence 
these trial performances are nearly always 
run at a loss, the costumes and scenery are 
being seriously damaged on dirty stages 
and there is one continual wrangle with 
the author, composer or star. The com- 
pany has been rehearsing during the hot 
weather and is tired out and usually on 
the border of nervous prostration. The 
actors thoroughly understand that that 
one awful night makes or mars them and 
the difference means not only artistic suc- 
cess but often a good living or starvation. 
As the first night in New York approaches 
the strain becomes more tense—the author 
and the company are working with all 
their time and strength for their reputa- 
tion and a livelihood, and the manager 
often for his whole fortune. The air is 
forever filled with deliriously expressed 
hopes varied with threats of lawsuits and 
resignations and prayers and sometimes 
very strong language and all this time the 
company is traveling from town to town, 
suffering from musty hotels and dirty 
dressing-rooms, and badly ventilated rail- 
road trains. It is a very strenuous time 
this short preliminary tour and has no re- 
lation whatever with that pleasant trip 
at the end of a successful New York season 
with money in the treasurer’s box and 
the news of a Metropolitan hit firmly es- 
tablished in every town and city along the 
route. 

Indeed, I believe there are few actors 
who, after a protracted New York season, 
do not return to “The Road” with a cer- 
tain amount of pleasure. Certainly there is 
much charm to one who has but dipped 
into this life of constant change of new 
towns and new people, of limitless fields of 
waving grass and wild flowers by day and 
by, night of stuffy dressing-rooms and the 
smell of grease paint. There are some 
men and women whose thoughts in their 
moments of ease will turn instinctively to 
the palms and the sandy yellow stretches 
of South America and there are others who 
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sigh for the rock-bound coast of the Medi- 
terranean or the gray-green hills of Italy. 
It is a strange affection this desire for a 
certain place or a life we once knew, but it 
seems to be one of the luxurious factors in 
the make-up of every man and every 
woman, and | do not believe any one who 
has tasted of the life on “The Road” 
ever quite recovers from it or loses a desire 
to return to it if it is but for a day. 

It was the day before Thanksgiving and 
New York was quite deserted. Every one 
seemed to have gone to the country to 
breathe more freely of the crisp November 
air. It was in this lonely mood that I read 
in a newspaper of a new musical comedy 
to be tried at Trenton that night and twice 
the next day. In that moment Trenton 
suddenly assumed the position of the only 
town of real importance on the map. | 
knew that the play had had two hearings 
in Harrisburg and that if | made haste | 
should be in time for the third. The 
third performance meant that the fight 
was on—it might be the comedian or 
perhaps the soubrette had resigned or the 
author might have taken away his “‘book”’ 
or the composer had walked out with his 
score or the producer had discharged all 
his show girls—it might be any or all of 
these things, but it was the third night of 
the show and I knew there was trouble 
abroad and the love of ‘The Road” was in 
me. And so with a suit case and a light 
heart | took the Twenty-third Street ferry 
bound for the Second Battle of Trenton. 
It did not seem quite right this getting off 
a train at Trenton. I had passed it a 
thousand times on my way to and from 
Philadelphia and had glanced casually for 
years at its station perched on a hill and 
the long lines of boardings just over the 
bridge. But here I was actually getting 
off with my suit case—of course | had seen 
people get off there before but | had always 
rather imagined they had lost their tickets 
and been put off by the brakeman or were 
criminals trying to obliterate their foot- 
steps from the pursuing detectives. Which 
just goes to show how very little we know 
of our neighbors, for back of the high- 
perched station and the boardings I found 
the most delightful of towns with great, 
broad streets and quaint, colonial build- 
ings and many blocks of old, semi-detached 
villas stretching out in all directions from 
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a bustling little city set down right in the 
middle of it all. The colored cabman left 
his horse nibbling away at the grassy side- 
walk and carried my valise into the hotel 
office and grinned delightedly at his fare of 





a quarter—and New York only fifty miles 
away! 

The hotel was new and small and the 
clerk told me that “the troupe” had 
already filled it to overflowing, but that no 
doubt | could find accommodation at the 
old Trenton House around the corner. 
But first | went into the dining-room to 
gauge if possible the mental attitude of 
the company. The leading woman was at 
one small table with her husband, the 
actor-manager at another with the author, 
and the producer with his wife at still 
another. Further down the room the re- 
maining principals not having had time to 
form themselves into the inevitable cliques, 
were dining at a long table and scattered 
about them were a number of show girls 
dining alone or in couples—the kind of 
show girls who always insist on staying at 
the same hotel as the star and telling the 
simple-minded waiters how differently 
things are served at Martin's and Rector’s. 
A dull calm rested on the assemblage, not 
even broken by the clash of knives and 
forks—the popping of a cork would have 
seemed a sacrilege. I was greeted (I can 
hardly say welcomed) in whispers, al- 
though | think in a way, they were glad 
to see me, at least they said they wanted 
““a new eye” for the show. One lady at 
the long table however, spoke her mind 
loudly. ‘‘I joined this troupe,” she said, 
“because I heard that it was amusing to 
belong to a big musical company. All 
this crowd needs is a corpse and a wreath 
of palms to be taken for a funeral party. 
The Marlowe-Sothern aggregation is one 
round of pleasure compared to this bunch.” 
All in all I feared the show was not “‘right.” 

And so I went to the old Trenton House 
where I got a beautiful suite of rooms for 
two dollars and a half a day. The furni- 
ture was of fine old mahogany, a crackling 
fire was blazing on the hearth and a large, 
round table in the center of the sitting 
room seemed to be waiting anxiously for 
many guests. The boy who carried my 
bag told me that Senator Somebody had 
lived in these very rooms for thirty years 
and then asked me if I could “fix him for 
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There is no mistaking the star. 
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the show” and once more | knew | was 
“on the road.” When | had once left the 
dignity of the Senator’s chambers behind 
me, I found the old Trenton House at 
least for the time being, a sort of Hotel 
Topsy-Turvy. There were _ beautiful 
ladies of the chorus running up and down 
the hallways and the narrow spiral stair- 
case seemed fairly alive with them. Cheers 
of welcome greeted me from every turn 
and murmurs of content, even laughter, 
resounded from the grill-room. What did 
these sixty girls care whether the show 
was “‘right’’ or if the leading lady could 
or could not introduce her own songs, or if 
forty thousand dollars’ worth of costumes 
were being destroyed in the dirty dressing- 
rooms, or if there was no advance sale. 
They were getting their twenty and twenty- 
five dollars a week and Broadway was only 
two days away. The little red grill-room 
overilowed with them, a few in furs and 
diamonds and picking at birds as all real 
show girls are supposed to do, and there 
were many others in shirt waists and short 
skirts dining at large tables on the com- 
monwealth plan and heartily devouring 
roast beef and French fried potatoes and 
each subscribing a nickel to the general 
fund for the colored waiter. One girl with 
furs had just received her half-week’s 
salary—twelve dollars and a half—that is, 
there should have been twelve dollars and 
a half in the envelope, but in its stead 
there was a slip showing that the entire 
amount had been eaten up by fines for 
tardiness and for parlor-car fares. As the 
company had only been three days out 
this struck them all as most amusing. In 
fact the whole affair seemed to be a joke— 
they knew that somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood there was a theater and a little 
later they would flock there and do their 
dances and sing their songs and even if they 
did not do them very well it made but little 
difference, because it was only ‘““The Road” 
after all and the managers were too busy 
with big troubles among the principals to 
bother about the chorus. If one of them 
was jealous of the girl in the front row or 
if another could not make the changes of 
costume in the required time there was 
little use in complaining then to the stage- 
manager. They knew his time was filled 
with such great people as the leading 
woman and an author and a composer. 
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A few students with very short coats and 
little felt hats wandered by the door of the 
grill-room and smiled genially at the beau- 
tiful ladies within. ‘‘Students, I declare,” 
announced one girl. “This isn’t New 
Haven, is it?”’ 

This was not intended in any way to be 
humorous and | doubt if half the girls in 
the room actually could have told without 
considerable thought the name of the town 
they happened to be in. You see their 
minds had become focused on Broad- 
way. It made no difference if the name of 
the town was Trenton—it might have been 
Jersey City or Bayonne. They were serv- 
ing a sort of penance for being on the stage 
at all and for the moment they felt them- 
selves marooned far from home. And so 
for two days these girls did their work at 
night, and by day walked about the streets 
and invaded the restaurants and made 
as merry as they could at the expense of 
the Trentonians and the Trentonians 
gaped at the beautiful ladies in furs and 
nudged each other and whispered, “she 
belongs to the troupe.” 

My little visit to Trenton was ended by 
a supper in the Senator’s rooms after the 
last performance. The party was com- 
posed of those who did not take the out- 
come of the new musical comedy too 
serious!y—their work on ‘“‘The Road” was 
at an end and on the morrow they would 
bask in the yellow sunshine of Broadway. 
As I remember it, the conversation con- 
sisted largely in making up the most at- 
tractive menus for the next night’s dinner. 
There was to be a week more of rehearsal 
in New York before the opening and that 
meant some hard work but a good deal 
of play and thus many plans were to be 
formed for parties before the season really 
opened. Indeed, if one were to judge the 
life of the actor by that particular party 
it would really seem to be the only life 
worth while—that is if the pleasures of life 
were all. 

It was at the height of the merriment 
and the night was very far advanced when 
we heard a knock at the door. Somebody 
called “‘come in” and a young girl very 
thin and very pale, clothed in a long, gray 
wrapper, crept in the doorway. I re- 
membered having seen her at the theater 
and so | offered the newcomer a sandwich 
which was quite dry and most unin- 
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viting and then I pushed a chair for her 
in front of the fire. She nodded rather 
timorously to the members of the party 
and then curled herself up in the chair and 
began to eat her sandwich as if it was all 
that stood between her and starvation. | 
cannot say her reception from the others 
was as cordial as my own. She appar- 
ently did not belong to their particular 
set and so the gayety suddenly died out 
and the guests sought their furs as if a cold 
draught of the winter night had suddenly 
blown in upon them. One by one they 
bade their adieus and went to their rooms, 
leaving the girl in gray silently munching 
away at her dry sandwich. When the last 
crumb was quite gone she gave forth a 
gentle sigh, whether of content or discon- 
tent I really could not tell, and then she 
started in on the business in hand. 

“Do you know a girl who is traveling 
with the show named Carlton?” 

I said I thought I did. 

“Well, she,” said the girl in gray, “is a 
dancer and if she goes on with the dancers 
then I go back to the last line.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

The girl looked down at her slight figure 
and then her lips broke into a smile. 
“Well, because | am only a dancer. | 
have nothing else and | would be the first 
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to go—that is if they take on another girl 
I don’t know exactly what influence you 
have with the management but | wanted 
to ask you to use it for me. I have been 
lying awake and I heard you all laughing 
in here. As a dancer | get twenty-five a 
week, but if | am put out of the dancing 
numbers then | get twenty. That five 
dollars means whether I and my mother 
and my sister live in New York near the 
theater or in Brooklyn. You know what 
it is to live across the river and act once or 
twice a day in New York. It means long, 
cold trips in cold cars or colder ferry-boats 
—it means leaving home early and getting 
home very late. Five dollars mayn’t 
seem much to you but | have to pay for my 
tights and boots and slippers and gloves 
out of my salary before I start fair. A 
nickel looks bigger to me than a twenty- 
dollar gold piece does to those show girls. 
My folks were song and dance people 
themselves and I have danced ever since 
I was a kid, but I never seem to get ahead. 
Just when I find a good engagement there’s 
always something turns up like this to put 
me back again.” She pulled herself out 
of the chair and started toward the door. 

“T guess that’s all,” she said. “You 


probably understand how it is—how much 
a nickel means to some girls. Good night.” 
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BOATING ON THE CHARLES 


RIVER 


BY ARTHUR STANWOOD 
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PeTMIGHTY-FIVE miles is 
the length of the Charles 
River; for about twenty- 
five miles it affords per- 
haps a greater variety 
of pleasure to a greater 
cee number of people than 
any ‘other river stretch of equal length in 
America. This aquatic pleasure ground 
or water navigable by ‘‘ mosquito fleets’ — 
is not continuous; it consists of three 
separate pools, so to speak, each having 
character of itsown. One extends for six- 
teen miles near Dedham, another for five 
miles at Riverside, the third for four miles 
between Boston and Cambridge. On fine 
spring and summer afternoons these sec- 
tions of the Charles present spectacles that 
are probably not paralleled elsewhere in 
this country. 

On the river the life is of two kinds— 
the life of idle dalliance and the life of 
strenuous endeavor. You find people 
dallying all the way along from Natick to 
West Roxbury—the Dedham section— 
from Riverside to Waltham—the River- 
side section; you find the strenuously em- 
ployed afloat on the wide stretch above 
and below Harvard Bridge. The shell is 
reserved for these lower waters of the 








Charles; in the upper reaches you see the 
canoe. 
Riverside, ten miles from Boston by 


rail, is the original canoe resort. There 
between pleasant wooded shores, kept in 
trim by a vigilant Park Commission, the 
river broadens indolently into ponds, in- 
closes low islands, narrows to evade pro- 
jecting necks of land, and spreads again, 
more purposeless than before. Along one 


bank lies Norumbega Park which in the 
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the 
neighboring boat clubs and public estab- 
lishments provide on occasions for thou- 


summer months attracts large crowds; 


sands of canoeists and spectators. The 
season begins about the first of May and 
lasts into October; but June and July are 
the months when the activity is greatest. 
With a few privileged exceptions, this part 
of the Charles has been kept free from 
puff-boats, steam and electric launches. 
The principal exception is the police patrol. 

In the beginning, one must explain the 
police patrol, for it is a significant feature. 
Its function is, briefly, that of chaperon. 
In the case of the inexperienced paddler, 
the canoe is itself the most competent 
of chaperons. The authorities, however, 
finding reason to distrust its efficiency, 
passed an ordinance limiting canoeists in 
the attitudes of comfort which they might 
enjoy, and to enforce the ordinance estab- 
lished the patrol. So a launch in which 
there are two blue-coated officers, races 
back and forth continuously between 
Waltham and Newton Lower Falls, and is 
reinforced at intervals in its work of 
espionage by rowboats, manned likewise 
by special officers. The launch is an ex- 
plosive little craft and gives warning of its 
approach from a long distance, so that it is 
perhaps less effective than the oarsman 
who, by means of oddly adjusted and 
jointed oars, has the delusive appearance of 
rowing away from the object which he is 
approaching. The device is cunningly 
adapted for one in whose profession the 
element of unexpectedness is prized. These 
officers prowl into sheltered coves and in- 
vestigate the numerous side issues of the 
river. They are lonely men and grave, 
and from the consciousness that the 
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pleasure seekers regard them as an imperti- 
nence their faces wear a look of injury. 

At night the police patrol is particularly 
aggressive. The launch darts a search- 
light from side to side, explores with it the 
banks, the interiors of canoes that may be 
nestling under overhanging boughs, and 
while one officer sits attentive to the mech- 
anism, the other stands and scrutinizes all 
that his deadly light reveals. And some- 
times he will raise the shout, “Break away 
there, you! Heads too close together!” 
and then derisive laughter from masked 
sources will applaud this heartless exposure 
of incipient romance. So far as | know, 
there have been but few persons fined for 
violating the Park Commission’s ordinance, 
and it was not clear in those cases that any 
ignominy rested upon the unfortunates. 
The ordinance is frequently broken. One 
afternoon a canoe put in ashore as soon as 
the patrol had passed, and I, coming up a 
moment later, observed the young man 
and young woman lying side by side on 
the cushions—a thing forbidden—and 
puffing cigarette smoke out in rings—the 
girl, it appeared, was trying to blow her 
rings through the man’s. Many canoes 
were passing within a few feet of them, but 
engrossed in their diversion, they remained 
quite unconcerned. | do not believe the 
most determined spoil-sport on the patrol 
would have haled this couple into court— 
so clearly innocent, so amiable was their 
little lapse from what would be prescribed 
by ordinary good taste. 

Massachusetts, however, takes an almost 
grandmotherly interest in the demeanor of 
its citizens, and the police patrol has come 
to Riverside to stay. 

Its existence, and possibly the facts 
which led to its creation, but of which | 
must plead ignorance, have altered to 
some degree the character of the crowd 
which is attracted to Riverside. There 
are still many persons of an advanced and 
civilized type who mingle in the throng— 
members of boat clubs and others for whom 
access to the Charles is convenient at this 
point, who enjoy a pleasant sport and a 
pretty :iver, and who do not resent the 
quaintness of the company. But it can 
hardly be disputed that Riverside has 
become increasingly the resort of the prim- 
itive, the rudimentary. 

At Riverside you see the canoe “‘sport”’ 
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stripped to a striped and sleeveless jersey, 
rejoicing in his sunburned and _ tattooed 
arms, racing with reckless disregard among 
the leisurely. There, too, you observe the 
shirt sleeve and the vest, the suspenders, 
and the strong cigars. The girl who chews 
gum and, as she chews, languidly feeds _ 
candy to the young man paddling her, is a 
frequenter of the scene. The laughter 
seems disproportionately loud for the wit 
that has provoked it, and there is prevalent 
an air not merely of audacity but of bluff . 
and rude assertion of the individual, 
whether it causes annoyance to any one or 
not. It is a familiar spectacle to see a 
fleet organize, of a dozen or fifteen canoes 
massed together, and proceed abreast down 
the middle of the river, joyously producing 
panic among the unskilled; at such a time 
the youth who has invited a girl to share 
his first experiment in a canoe affords rare 
sport. 

The comments seem perhaps unkind; 
there is certainly nothing unkindly in the 
behavior of the crowds at Riverside, even 
if one must withhold the full measure of 
approbation. They are rollickingly good- 
natured. To assure yourself of this, you 
have but to keep eyes and ears open—see 
the faces and note the repartee. “Say, 
old man, this is no obstacle race,” will be 
the protest of one whose canoe is rudely 
bumped by an embarrassed greenhorn. 
“Don’t mind us; come right in,” will be 
the greeting extended to you by the pair 
upon whose shady nook under overhanging 
willows you have unwittingly intruded. 
“We have no secrets from the world.” 
And when you withdraw you are likely 
to hear some favorable comment on your 
tact. 

Canoeing seems to breed a pleasurable 
vacancy of mind which expresses itself upon 
the countenance. The principal occupa- 
tion of canoeists is to stare at other canoe- 
ists as they pass. It is an odd thing; in 
trolley cars and on the street convention 
restrains the most mannerless from indulg- 
ing in the’fixed, persistent stare; the mo- 
ment one steps into a canoe one adopts a 
different code of etiquette. The girl lying 
back on her cushions, the man sitting on 
the thwart and dabbing with the paddle 
alike drop into silence and turn their faces 
toward the passing craft. Always they 
meet the steady gaze in answer; on neither 























side is there any flinching; no one is 
abashed. The boats slowly pass, the heads 
slowly turn, the eyes slowly move—until 
the human anatomy can no more; then it is 
eyes in the boat again and ready for a dis- 
passionate examination of the next that 
comes. 

The canoe is, in fact, but a means to an 
end; the mere paddling of it, in quiet 
waters, is not engrossing. And so the oc- 
cupants of the canoe are really adven- 
turers ready to follow the first distraction 
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on the bank; two evangelists were passing 
round copies of the hymns and had lured 
several hundred persons from the river 
and the road and were holding others on 
both river and road in expectancy. 

“We will all sing, if you please,” said 
one of the evangelists—they stood together 
at some little distance from the crowd they 
had collected—‘‘we will all sing the first 
hymn on this sheet.” 

So the two leaders began singing, 

“ Shall we meet beyond the river?’”’ 





Taking their ease. 


that offers and seems promising. Hence, 
perhaps, this absorbed attentiveness to 
those who pass, hence the popularity of the 
graphophone, hence the success of small 
allurements upon the river bank. One 
Sunday afternoon I saw automobiles 
gathered upon the stone bridge, canoes 
crowding together just beyond, and up 
and down the river other canoes hurrying, 
they knew not why, to join the throng. 
Evidently something was happening. It 
turned out to be an open air hymn-singing 





—words appropriately selected for the 
devotees of Riverside. But no one joined 
in. All stood and stared, as vacantly, as 
stolidly, as they stared at one another from 
the canoes. The evangelists finished the 
hymn and announced a second—also with 
beguiling words and the refrain, 

“Happy day, happy day, 

When Jesus washed my sins away.” 

The crowd remained unresponsive. In 

the middle of the singing a young man in 
a blue and black sweater brought a camera 
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from his canoe and made a deliberate, 
careful photograph of the singers. 

“Caught ‘em with both their mouths 
wide open,” he announced in the pause 
between two stanzas. 

That was the end of the prayer-meeting. 
Laughing and chattering, the canoeists 
made for their boats; the automobiles 
began their racketing, somebody turned on 
a graphophone, and the disgusted evange- 
lists departed to seek more fertile fields. 
People who go canoeing at Riverside on a 


listens apparently entranced. His atten- 
tion may be temporarily diverted by small 
articles of food tossed to him between the 
bars—but his manner of disposing of these 
is abrupt; to stand and listen to the music 
is his real joy. 

Not only is the canoeist so casual in 
his purposes, so amenable to the mild 
charms of temporary distraction, whether 
supplied by preachers or bears; he fur- > 
nishes a spectacle that diverts the loiterer 
on land. Whenever the river is crowded, 























Man is not really necessary. 


Sunday afternoon are not urged by a de- 
votional impulse. The big bear in No- 
rumbega Park is more successful than any 
peripatetic preacher in holding their inter- 
est. His cage is on the bank of the river 
and faces outward upon the stream. 
Nearly always there is an admiring fleet 
anchored in front of him; he stands on his 
hind legs at the bars, holding on with his 
fore paws, and gravely meets stare with 
stare. Often he is serenaded with a 
graphophone; he has a soul for music and 


the bridges will be well filled also—the 
bridges and the floats of the boathouses 
and the paths along the shore will all be 
quietly animated with philosophic idlers. 
They do not expect anything very exciting 
to repay them for their waiting; an upset 
is of comparatively rare occurrence, for the 
canoes let out to the populace are of a sub- 
stantial nature. It is the procession of 
recumbent figures and uptilted faces, the 
snatches of dialogue, the color and move- 
ment of the picture that prolong the linger- 

















ing of the man on the bridge. On the 
wide stretches of the river, canoes gather 
into clusters of many mingled colors and 
then resolve themselves and re-assemble; 
others glide on independent courses, unin- 
volved; the movement is all fluent, diverse, 
gentle and beguiling; the clash that is 
always imminent seems always just evaded. 
Green, blue and red, decorated with flags, 
the canoes shine in the sun, the cushions in 
them make variegated spots of color, the 
dresses, the hats of the women and espe- 
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Then he appreciates the fact that here is a 
sport in which there is no age limitation. 
Old men and old women participate in it— 
passively if not actively; the invalid lies 
contentedly upon her cushions, the small 
infant sleeps in its mother’s arms. For 
there are family parties going up the river 
as well as young persons who are out to 
enjoy a duet; sometimes they take with 
them the dog, the graphophone, and their 
luncheon, and picnic on the bank to music 
while the dog chases squirrels. The canoe 














All the comforts of home. 


cially the parasols supply brighter tints 
and in all this openwork of brilliant hue 
one does not single out the occasional 
sleeveless striped jersey, the useful but 
homely suspenders, the inappropriate 
boiled shirt. These trivial blemishes are 
submerged in the richness of the color, the 
variety of change, the grace of motion. 
After a while the man on the bridge with- 
draws his attention from the general effect, 
focuses it on the individual canoes as they 
pass below him abreast and in procession. 





encourages domesticity as well as romance. 
After all, domesticity—in well-regulated 
lives—issues out of romance; and the 
canoe may help to preserve, in domesticity, 
the romance which perhaps it aided in pro- 
moting. At any rate, it is possible to look 
upon the canoe, not with the cynic eyes cf 
the police patrol, but, in spite of its fra- 
gility, as a real bulwark of the home. 

On a fine Saturday evening in midsum- 
mer, when the sun is about setting, there 
may be seen picnic parties at frequent 
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intervals on either bank, with their canoes 
drawn part way up on shore. When 
the twilight falls and the moon rises, they 
take to the river again. The boathouses 
are illuminated, there are strains of band 
music from a distant pavilion, there are 
people still dining on the balcony of a club- 
house, lights and lanterns glow among 
the trees. and are reflected in the water, 
Caruso sings from a graphophone—and, 
“Well,” says the man who never has had, 
never will have more than two weeks of 
vacation in the year and who has his 
hostages to fortune in the canoe with him 
—‘well, this may not be Venice, but it’s 
pretty nice.” And that is the hour for 
canoeing at Riverside. Then the crudities 
and the garishness of individuals are not 
so conspicuous, the chewing-gum girls and 
the sleeveless young men with the attenu- 
ated arms no longer obtrude their failings; 
only the loud voices of the vulgar, alas, 
are never subdued by beauty. And every- 
where the voices of the vulgar celebrate 
particularly the vesper hour. 

So great has been the development of 
interest in canoeing in the last few years 
that now Dedham, farther from Boston 
than Riverside and possessing a much 
more extensive stretch of available water, 
attracts on Saturday and Sunday its multi- 
tudes. It began by being a resort mainly 
for the fastidious, who had abandoned 
Riverside. Now these poor souls are 
gazing with dismay at the increasing num- 
bers who have pursued them in their futile 
attempt to get away from “the crowd.” 
A great public boathouse has been opened, 
and there are to be seen on the river in that 
neighborhood all the types that are visible 
at Riverside. And now they have a police 
patrol at Dedham. To be sure, he is only 
one policeman and he patrols only on Sun- 
day.in a rowboat; if it is a hot Sunday he 
takes off his blue coat and in his shirt- 
sleeves is as unofficial and comfortable as 
possible. But the helmet denotes him; 
he is a repressive figure—repressive and 
melancholy, too, poor man, for up and 
down this crowd of pleasure seekers he 
must wander lonely “as a cloud.” With 





no colleague to keep him in countenance, 
what wonder if as he rows by on his tour 
of inspection, he seems to assume a wistful, 
a deprecating air? 

For some distance along the banks of the 
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river at Dedham there are country estates, 
houses visible across green lawns and ter- 
races, and roads traversed on Saturdays 
and Sundays by smart equipages and auto- 
mobiles; in these respects the view from 
the Charles here is quite different from that 
at Riverside. And it is a pretty sight on 
which the owners of the riparian estates 
may look down from their piazzas—a 
pretty sight, but one which irritates as 
often as it pleases. For the procession of 
canoes on Sunday is like an interminable 
street parade—now an interval of noiseless 
passing and then a noisy brass band—the 
only difference being that the graphophone 
is substituted for the band and lasts longer. 
Every few minutes in the day the grapho- 
phone is to be heard, usually with its busi- 
ness end directed at a house on shore; 
and the unfortunate householder has not 
the remedy of tossing a few pennies out of 
the window with the assurance that the 
music will cease. There is nothing to do 
but endure; and two young sentimen- 
talists with a well-loaded graphophone do 
not quickly tire. Often there is to be seen 
a tedious humorist with a graphophone as 
his only companion; he arranges a pile of 
cushions comfortably about one which 
bears the picture of a red-haired girl, and 
gazing affectionately at this, he serenades 
it with love ditties from his musical instru- 
ment. In a place of public entertainment 
there is usually a clown. 

Above Dedham the river flows through 
open country and woodland again, with 
houses seldom visible, often with no road 
skirting its shores; and here again it widens 
out into broad, shallow pools as it does at 
Riverside, with outlying reedy marshes 
over which the blackbirds fly, with fields of 
lily pads and banks of wild rose. From 
this point on the number of canoes de- 
creases; along the way one passes people 
who have found a comfortable secluded 
spot under the trees and are satisfied to 
remain there, to talk, and to read. The 
number of persons who go out canoeing to 
read—or to be read to—is surprising. 
They carry magazines, novels, and even 
portentous works of philosophy and his- 
tory; they read not only anchored in the 
shade but reclining under parasols while 
the paddler guides them up the pleasant 
stream. It used to be a theory among the 
undergraduates of Harvard that the best 
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way to grind for an examination was to go 
off with another fellow in a canoe; the 
theory still holds; and any one who visits 
Dedham in the month of June will find the 
youth of Harvard languidly prosecuting 
their studies, while they drift with the 
stream. 

Twelve miles above Dedham is Natick, 
another but smaller center of the canoeing 
industry. And all the way along the river 
even to its source, beyond Populatic Pond, 
there are occasional canoes to be seen. It 
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side, and finally along the four-mile stretch 
between Cambridge and Boston. 

There are boat clubs at the foot of the 
Back Bay, there are rowboats for hire at 
Harvard Bridge and at the new stone 
bridge and on the other side of that where 
the Charles brushes past Charlestown be- 
fore it enters Boston harbor; there are 
schoolboy crews and amateur crews and 
professional oarsmen who practice and 
race on these waters; but most of the row- 
ing interest and impetus is furnished by 
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The boys have their fun, too. 


is a pretty river and for the most part may 
easily be descended in a canoe, even by the 
inexperienced; there are no difficult rapids 
to render navigation dangerous, unless one 
sets out at the time of the spring freshets; 
there are, however, a number of carries 
which make the continuous descent of the 
river from its source an undertaking of 
some tediousness. That which distin- 
guishes the Charles as a boating river from 
other little streams on which canoes are 
launched is the life at Dedham, at River- 


Harvard University. The Harvard rowing 
season covers a month or six weeks in the 
autumn, three months in the spring. Dur- 
ing July, August and September the Uni- 
versity’s contribution to boating is elimi- 
nated. There are two or three holiday 
regattas in these months; they draw a 
different class of spectators from those who 
turn out in May to witness the race between 
Harvard and Cornell. In midsummer the 
Beacon Street houses, the backs of which 
overlook the river, are closed; the shades 
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are drawn across the windows from which 
eager faces peered in spring; the flat roofs 
of the stables behind the houses are not, as 
on a race day in spring, decorated with 
pleasant-looking people sitting in comfort- 
able chairs and gazing through field glasses; 
the alley between the stables and the river 
is not, as in spring, thronged with ex- 
cited, bustling, impatient youth. Strag- 
gling lines of spectators assemble on Har- 
vard Bridge and on the river wall, but 
they exhibit no warm enthusiasm; most of 
them seem to have been attracted merely 
by the inexpensive nature of the entertain- 
ment. Only near the finish line are 
grouped the partisans, the sporting men, 
the connoisseurs; and there one may de- 
tect the same thrill that traverses during a 
college race the long array of friends and 
sympathizers. The oarsmen row with as 
much sincerity as do the college men; but 
for the beholding of their contests no 
grandstand is ever erected, no yelling mob 
struggles for place. 

The college boating season is inaugurated 
in the autumn by the bumping races, which 
cover three days. Each dormitory or 
group of dormitories is entitled to put out 
a crew; there are about fifteen crews, 
which race in two sections. The boats line 
up in procession, separated from one an- 
other by two lengths of open water. The 
crew that has drawn first place—the crew 
that is “head of the river’’—has only to 
keep from being bumped, and if successful 
in this for the three days is regarded as 
having a record equal to that of any crew 
with three bumps to its credit. As soon as 
one crew bumps another, the two boats 
drop out of the race; the next day the 
defeated crew has to start one place lower 
down the river, and by the same process 
the winning crew moves up one place. The 
rivalry of two or three dormitories is keen; 
the partisans of the others take the races 
less seriously, and accept them mainly as 
an opportunity for jocose advertisement— 
ingenious transparencies and noise. 

In May are held the class races—an 
event which awakens much excitement 
and causes a great outpouring in the Back 
Bay. The host of undergraduates gathers 
in the Beacon Street alley opposite the 
finish line, and begins shouting, class by 
class, when the crews are still half a mile 
distant. Along the wall and on Harvard 


bridge are other spectators who raist a 
cheer as the boats pass; but until the 
finish line is sighted the chief encourage- 
ment to the oarsmen comes from the three 


or four tugs following them and crowded , 


with young men who are brandishing their 
hats and shouting through megaphones. 
Sometimes at the finish line three boats are 
overlapping one another, the fourth less 
than a length behind; then indeed is there 
the mingled roar of class numerals from 
the shore, the agitated tossing of hats and 
handkerchiefs from roofs and windows, 
wild whistling from the pursuing tugs, on 
which the voices of the megaphone-bran- 
dishing young men can no longer be heard. 
And the next moment everything collapses; 
the noise, the agitation, the movement; 
the oarsmen droop in their boats, hang 
limp over their oars. In the alleyway the 
crowd lingers for a little while, looking at 
the drifting crews with sympathy or 
enthusiasm. Excited members of the 
victorious class rush about shaking hands 
with one another, declaring their joy in 
husky voices; those who are of the de- 
feated parties go quietly away. In a few 
moments the oarsmen are sitting up again; 
as they start on their last row back to the 
boathouse, the crowd gives them one last 
cheer. 

That night there is celebration in Bos- 
ton; many dine magnificently at hotels; 
the crews break training; the theaters are 
particularly enlivened. 

In May also take place the four-oared 
races of the school crews, and the ’Varsity 
race with Cornell. Soon after that event 
the ’Varsity crew departs for New London 
to take up its training there, and the under- 
graduate boating season ends. 

It is a rigorous season. So long as the 
river is free from ice, the crews maintain 
outdoor practice, sometimes in rain and 
snow, sometimes in a wintry wind that 
numbs the fingers and searches through 
the sweater. Rowing in rough water 
develops good watermanship—and so on 
some bitter days, pedestrians buffeting 
against the gale on Harvard Bridge see a 
fragile shell tossing in the basin, while 
from a small launch close by a man shouts 
instructions to the oarsmen through a 
megaphone—and stands ready to rescue 
them in case their boat is swamped. 
Occasionally a venturesome class crew, 
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unattended by a launch, capsizes, and the 
oarsmen have to swim ashore, pushing 
their shell, and then paddle back to their 
boathouse in freezing garments. Blisters 
eat into the palms of the hands, the skin 
cracks and chaps on fingers and knuckles, 
the sliding seat becomes an instrument of 
torture—but the oarsman keeps at his 
work by the hour, day after day. It is a 
harder test in many ways than football. 
‘I get so restless,”’ said one fellow. “I'd 
give anything sometimes if I could get out 
of the boat for a few moments and walk.” 
It is a harder test in other ways. In a 
game, even though it is only a practice 
game, there is always the excitement of 
some contest to illuminate the darkest 
drudgery. There is also the opportunity 
for individual display to stimulate indi- 
vidual ambition. In rowing there is 
neither of these elements to afford relief. 
Only in the race is there excitement; at 
other times the practice is no more thrilling 
than is a practice round of golf. And in 
an eight-oared crew individual brilliancy 
is of no account. Now and then some 
youth, striving to outdo himself in a race, 
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breaks his oar; and then it is proper for 
him to jump overboard—a very pretty 
act when successfully accomplished—but 
invariably futile. Once the stroke of the 
crew that was leading in the class races 
met with this mishap almost at the finish, 
and did the expected thing promptly and 
gracefully. But because of the momen- 
tary confusion that resulted, his crew was 
overtaken and beaten, and he himself was 
ironically congratulated at his class dinner 
on the heroism with which he had snatched 
defeat from the very jaws of victory. He 
had done the best thing he could do in the 
circumstances — but the undergraduate 
spirit is not tolerant of anything that sug- 
gests the grandstand play. In a crew the 
grandstand player has no place. He may 
find his opportunity on the nine or on the 
eleven. With the crew it is day after day 
of monotonous hard work, of patient, un- 
rewarded effort, of endless repetition and 
criticism—and the individual never has 
any chance to distinguish himself. And 
the race, of course; the excitement is worth 
the agony, worth the year’s work—even 
if it ends in a licking. 
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ON THE CHASE FOR VOLCANOES 


V—MT. SHISHALDIN, AND THE HERMIT OF UNIMAK 


BY ROBERT DUNN 
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MAIHE Bear plunged north 
4 from cliffed Akutan, 
from cascades so high 
they reached the priestly 
— portals of its reefs in a 
NEB II blur of mist. Night off 

ee ies Akun Island. A_ thick 
dawn among the tide rips of Unimak Pass, 
and three furtive gulls ever spying our wake. 
We lost sight of land; for the mirage that 
startled us at noon, of the dead Pogrumnoi 
volcano on Unimak Island—that wraith of 
acone, yet with ridges of dark radiating 
ash—was surely but a figment, a vibrant 
illusion of the whirring fog. 

Unimak, largest island of the Aleutian 
chain, was my last goal; Unimak and Mt. 
Shishaldin, highest and steepest peak in 
Bering Sea, most deeply _ traditioned 
throughout the island world for mystery 
and fire; ‘hishaldin and Charlie Rosenberg, 
who lived somewhere at its foot. Where, 
only the Captain and his vagabond fellow 
combers of these sunless coasts, exiles and 
outlaws, knew. But there he was to 
maroon me, and sail away; there where the 
sixty miles in beach and dune of the low 
north coast swept back across lagoon and 
lava field to a perfect spire of snow, in the 
“corner” behind Cape Mordvinov. 

I have never known so enchanting an 
island. 1 should like to spend a year there. 
The pirate isles of story are prosy beside it. 
Unimak is the core of all Aleutian romance; 
about Russian adventurers, prodigal and 
cruel; the witchery of primeval otter 
hunts; the awe of land change wrought by 
fire oftener and more wildly than on any 







other island. All is lavishly attested; by 
its three volcanoes—glaciered Pogrumnoi, 
live Shishaldin, blasted Isanotski; the 
weird shells of older cones; lagoons teeming 
with trout, salmon, grayling; the biggest 
bears in the world, foxes, caribou, and 
Unimak Ah-loh, the inland salt lake (‘The 
Unimak Sea’’) which it seems | discovered. 

And except for Rosenberg, it is unin- 
habited! In the eighteenth century, pro- 
myshleniks (traders) massacred its villages 
to the last mother and babe. None have 
ever been resettled, perhaps also from 
terror of its cones’ Jurid blasts and incessant 
explosions in the first quarter of last cen- 
tury. In old Russian records you read of 
Unimak as the Aleutians’ “‘storehouse of 
sulphur and obsidian,”’ of “whole moun- 
tain ranges upheaved and swallowed in a 
single night’’—your tongue a bit in your 
cheek, of course. Still, some spell seems 
to have kept the island less known to this 
day than uttermost Attu. Maybe this is 
because it has not a single harbor, although 
two lighthouses on its west end blink into 
the dreaded storms of the Pass, at the 
boneyard hulks steaming to Nome through 
the brief summer. But they are utterly 
cut off from the rest of the island by a wall 
of ice; and as even the Captain said: “You 
can’t call them lightkeepers men. Such is 
all crazy. They never stir from their 
doors. Once I took mail for both to the 
Sarycheff light man. He cussed me and 
made me take back the Scotch Cap feller’s 
letters. He wouldn't walk no twenty miles 
to him. And them two alone there, year 
in and out. Not mad, you think?” 

For more than two hundred years, 
Shishaldin, 9,387 feet, has been seen 
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On the Chase 


rampant, off and on; certainly from 1895 
till last year it has steamed and glowed 
incessantly; but its last big outburst was 
in November, 1901. Yet Isanotski, 8,088 
feet, east of it (confused with the un- 
located Khaginak), has been the star per- 
former. As the good Father Veniaminoff 
says: 

On March 10, 1825, subterranean detonations 
were heard in Unimak. On the northeast side 
of Isanotski a new crater broke forth. In five or 
six places flames and smoke poured out. At 
noon the darkness of night reigned, even forty- 
five miles away. A torrent of water burst from 
the south side of the mountain, carrying pumice 
and ashes, covering a strip of country ten miles 
wide. The sea was muddy till late autumn. 

All this decade Pogrumnoi and Shishal- 
din “emitted fire,” too. Again in Novem- 
ber, 1830: 

A fearful noise was heard through the fog on 
Unimak. When the mist cleared away, Isanot- 
ski was black, all the snow had disappeared, and 
flames shot forth from fissures on the north, 
west, and south. On the north, they rose three 
times a minute. Except there, where a mass 
of red-hot lava was long visible, the fissures had 
closed in March, 1831. 

That cooked Isanotski’s goose for good. 
With Pogrumnoi, it seems not to have 
breathed since, and to-day resembles the 
snowy ruin of a vast cathedral. Reports 
of other eruptions haunt the island, as of 
the small volcano on its southwest end, 
that “exploded and fell in with a fearful 
noise,” in 1795; and I was told that a 
crater near the sea on the south side of 
Shishaldin was smoking within the last 
five years. 

My fortnight on Unimak was the loneli- 
est, and most inspiring, that | have ever 
spent. It mattered little that | failed to 
reach the top crater of Shishaldin; I did 
not expect to, half in the grip of winter and 
alone on that needle, near a sheer two miles 
above the salt lagoon just under. But on 
Unimak | looked into the heart of a happy 
man, a hermit, the one being | have ever 
seen or heard of, who having revolted 
against this world, has attuned his life, 
through the chastening rigor of his very 
struggle for it, in exact accordance with his 
dreams of freedom. 

The great island’s very fringe harbored 
human shades. The night o August 29th 
was ebon. The Captain waked me, com- 
plaining of his eyesight and asking Elia if 
he saw land. A thick fog chased us from 
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behind. Momently its indurated gloom 
caught us and closed in, so we might as well 
have been blind. Slowly ahead a shadowy 
finger ate out further, further, to port; 
Mordvinov, surely; though the Captain, 
cursing the tide, said we should have 
turned it before dark. Suddenly a swish 
and roar. Surf! It shot up through the 
starboard obscurity, as if we skirted a 
camp of ghosts aroused in sleep. Endlessly 
we cleaved hissing gardens of spume. The 
Captain, not seeming sure of himself, would 
keep asking me if | saw land; and I, ever 
thinking we were in too close, said that | 
did, and docilely he headed out, searching 
the density for that “corner.’’ | seemed 
more than once to save our butting against 
those cliffs. ‘Thank Heaven it’s a clean 
coast,” I said at last. 

“Clean?” he laughed strangely. “‘Clean! 
The’s a hill somewheres along here. And 
off it, a small bight, with a rock island in 
the middle. They call it the “Graveyard,” 
from a double murder. Four years ago, a 
schooner with three prospectors anchors 
there, believing the lies told in Seattle 
about gold on this lavaisland. They camp 
ashore, two of them twin brothers, taking 
their money and jewelry with them.” 
(The adventurer does thus hoard his last 


resource in the least bulk.) . “Along 
comes an otter schooner with a sailor 
aboard that had been a soldier in the 


Philippines, and then served time in Alca- 
traz prison, a convict. He lands alone. 
The prospectors are around the point, 
studying rocks. The soldier steals their 
money and starts inland. They come 
back, see their stuff gone, and him scooting 
up the mountain. They think he’s a 
native, though no Aleut would steal, and 
start to chase him. He turns and opens 
fire. Two he kills in their tracks. One of 
the brothers is only shot through the rubber 
boot, but so he can hardly walk. He can't 
navigate the schooner alone, and tries to 
find help on the island, not knowing the’s 
no village. He wanders about starved and 
almost dead for weeks. When Rosenberg 
found him near Cape Lapin, twenty miles 
from here, he was so far gone his legs was 
all swelled up. Charlie buried the other 
two in there-——”’ 

There!—yes. The hill had suddenly 
sprung forth in exaggerated clearness. We 
were sailing free at a great rate before the 
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southwest gale. Fingers of that rock 
island snatched at us. We shook in their 
foamy back wash. But the Captain with 
amazed agility cast tiller and boom about, 
as we grazed a jagged ledge—tight squeak. 

“They get the soldier?” | asked before 
the tension had relaxed. 

“1 told you,” retorted the old man 
peevishly. ‘‘ His mates come ashore, found 
the bodies, and knowing what he was, 
hunted him down, and give him over to the 
cutter at Unalaska. Take the 
tiller while | unship the hook.”’ 

We had doubled the cape, and were 
heading in. Elia swung the lead. Con- 
fusedly we dropped and raised anchor, 
lowered peak and made sail, cursed the 
boom, pitched awhile with bare poles; and 
at last the chain rattled through the hawse 
for keeps, somewhere in the surfy darkness. 

Dawn, and the Captain growled that | 
must hustle ashore, for the sea was rising. 
Northeast under the blue morning cloud, 
great dunes made away till my eyes ached, 
behind the gauzy haze of wide curves of 
surf. No volcano. No barrabara. “‘Rosen- 
berg’s the other side the lagoon. You could 
see his schooner through your glasses,” 
said the Captain, as we heaved my outfit 
above high water, and he made back to the 
Bear. But no lagoon!—none on the chart. 
A sort of sentry box, an otter lookout, half 
buried in sod, peered down upon the reef 
from the gaunt hill at the exact corner. 
But I was here, somewhere, anyhow; 
derelict among the big red-veined jellyfish, 
like Japanese flags, from which this coast, 
the “slime bank,”’ takes its name. Clean 
as a knife, the Cape cut off the schooner; 
pledged to be back September 1oth— 
perhaps, maybe. 

I started up the beach, crossed a stream 
where rotting but still live salmon struggled 
in the shallow riffle. Hundreds littered the 
sand, dragged out by the squawking cloud 
of gulls and ravens that marks every creek 
mouth in the North. The scavengers had 
as yet simply gouged out and swallowed the 
prime delicacy of their eyes. It smelt and 
festered there. Yet —like a revelation—l 
saw the perfect balance of Nature. Doomed 
fish; living gulls; no waste; that equipoise 
of life and death, seen nowhere but in the 
primeval world, a secret so mighty you 
must wander far to behold. | loathed that 


carrion crew less. The Pacific salmon 
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returns to fresh water but once, to spawn; 
then he dies. Think of the millions that 
might pollute the land—in one haul of a 
net on Kodiak Island 80,000 have been 
taken that in a month would have been 
dead! Weak from the supreme effort of 
life, egg-laying, their red flesh stains the 
sloughing skin and scales; noses are wasted 
into hooks in Alaskan ponds in autumn. 
Each seems full of gigantic red goldfish, 
staining the water, yet all fighting meanly. 

Onward. Soon between the dunes | saw 
the swamp and creeks of a vast lagoon. 
Still the glass showed no schooner. Was 
the Captain a liar, plotting to starve me? 
I was about to strike in over the sands, 
when twin masts, seeming miles away, 
peered over their lowest point. Nearing it 
at last, | saw a man figure running crazily 
about, and then a yellow dory with two 
figures on the lagoon. I came to a swift 
river too wide and deep to ford, as they 
pulled excitedly to me. | shouted about 
the Captain's being off the cape. They 


answered something about potatoes; 
landed. One was an Aleut. The white 


man dashed up and nearly wrenched my 
hand off. His deep-lined cheeks, sunk 
eyes, long brown mustache, were the sort 
I associate with grocers and lowa farmers. 
It was he—Rosenberg. The native, Moses, 
his son-in-law, had slant features which 
were sly, until he smiled. 

Haltingly | spoke of my designs on 
Shishaldin. Scaling it?—impossible, of 
course, said the hermit; too steep; and as 
will all lonely men first showing the duress 
of their exile, he dwelt in hyperbole on its 
pyrotechnics in eruption; how the flowing 
lava made a great fuss splashing over the 
lower ridges. Sure enough, on its cloudy 
flanks slept the dark wedges of old flows, 
and countless cinder cones huddled behind. 
Bears? One had lately hit his cache tent 
at the head of the lagoon a clip, tearing it 
into cotton waste. When I said | would 
visit his barrabara, he did not answer; and 
knowing that he must kill caribou the year 
round, | thought he might suspect that | 
was a game marshal. But | didn’t insist 
on seeing his home; and Moses promised 
to come to the corner in the dory, and 
take me into the lagoon as soon as the sea 
went down. 

I trudged back against the gale, raised 
the tent under the dunes, and vainly 
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stalked eight caribou with horns still in the 
velvet up the mountain toward the grave- 
yard. But they smelt me and scampered 
away, so | got a mess of cranberries, and 
ate potatoes and tea in camp. 

| shall never forget the desolation of 
those next three days of gale and rain, 
wedged between surf and dune, waiting for 
Moses to breast that sea that never fell. | 
would wander inland with my rifle through 
the gloom; survey the blank end of each 
valley from the snow-banded crown of 
great amphitheaters, my cheeks lashed 
raw by the drizzle, the deer all hid in gullies. 
I talked to myself, stretched on the tundra 
among big toadstools gnawed by rat teeth, 
or eating salmonberries at the lush mouths 
of gullies, from bushes mashed flat by 


bears, whose human-like claw marks 
showed the wreck of gopher holes. Then | 
felt a dull, conscious pleasure; but on 


reaching camp it always came over me with 
horror that | never remembered one word 
or cloying thought of it all; recollected only 
the pizzicato derision of the ravens, the 
“Chee-eep!"’ and “ Kr-ee-eee!’’ of picket 
pins, whose paths led like the stems of 
black flowers from their burrows down each 
stream bank. 

Came one day my first vision of Shishal- 
din. | was watching for caribou from the 
dune top. The world brightened across the 
distorted shallows of the lagoon. A 
dazzling white cap-o’-liberty drifted over 
raw cloud, against a sky of pale steel. The 
mists drooped and languished, and rare 
points of the volcano’s glistening fields rose 
like sheets of pearl through a troubled sea. 
It was far sharper than Vsevidov, as if 
built of more friable stuff; without a crater 
visible; only a tiny floor topped the spire, 
tilted slightly to the northwest—no steam 
at all. Only a black shoulder that faced 
me broke its utter symmetry. This | 
picked for my high snow camp, not ten 
miles from the nea-est lagoon shore. Be- 
low, black and ashy, swarmed hosts of 
broken cones and upstart, inky ridges, in 
that spectral carving neither storm nor 
wind, but fire alone, can wreak. 

| looked down to camp. Holy cata- 
maran! Snooping around a gully not 
twenty yards from the tent, meandered a 
giant brown b’ar. He smelt grub; circled, 
sniffed, swinging and raising his old head 
wisely. 1 dashed down to the tent for my 
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rifle, but he saw me first; vanished. | 
sneaked up the dune to get above him. He 
had crossed to the head of the larger gully, 
and when | peeked was watching me from 
out of range, with square brown head and 
ears lifted wolfishly. | fired again and 
again, raised the sights; but he swung 
into retreat, turning his head toward me 
now and then, and with tawny immensity 
ploughing through the rank herbage, 
passed over a fold of the tundra and dis- 


appeared into a gully. “The d—dest 
thing!’ | kept muttering excitedly. ‘‘The 


crust of him, on his old nosey business,”’ as 
1 hustled for firewood. Isn't it a G. A. 
Henty tradition that grizzlies ‘ware a fire? 

| would write in my diary; August 30th— 
The loneliness eats into me. It’s worse 
than when I crossed Alaska alone, years 
ago. Trees grew around then. | am boil- 
ing beans, and the stove leaks about the 
feed pipe. The hole vaporizes the oil be- 
fore it reaches the firecup, and keeps flam- 
ing. I always light the stove with leaves 
of V. Hugo’s “Ninety-Three,”’ as I read 
them. | sleep not six above high water 
mark—with the steep dunes behind, be- 
tween devil and deep sea with a vengeance. 
The hollow-roaring surf, advancing, re- 
treating, is terrorizing in the way that 
ghosts ought to be. September 2d, said 
the green farmer’s almanac that hung by 
the chickaman stick on the schooner (a 
farmer’s almanac printed in Sitka, mind 
you), the moon will be full. That means a 
big tide. Eight inches more of it would 
swamp me. Ravens hover, gray gulls 
watch over me. They yell like wounded 
infants. I feel like that old eagle at 
Nikolski. 

Shan’t sleep much to-night. At half- 
past seven I shall light the driftwood fire. 
That clings to me as an obsession. The 
watch ticks on the tent pole. Sand seeps 
into everything, especially the bu.ter. The 
southwest corner of the tent is a jumble of 
dirty frying-pans, boiled potatoes, cran- 
berry sauce, grease, cartridges. I've dug a 
sleeping hole to fit my hips and wadded it 
with the poncho. Water comes at four 
inches’ depth. Sandy rain splutters 
on the tent. Thermometer 41°. | look out 
at the darkening vista of gale-carved dunes, 
like the jumbled edges of huge toadstools, 
green underneath, hideous and fantastic 
over the inane surf. | read Joseph Con- 
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rad’s “Lord Jim” by the last stump of 
candle. Never knew before it was such a 
morbid book. ; 

August 31st—l loathe this false ocean, 
this surf that is no sea. (What do | 
mean?) It spurts up the shingle, like a 
geyser. Worst | hate the rising tide. It 
gathers in, a designing imminence of dread, 
always about two in the morning, that dire 
hour when the blood is cold and thin and 
the soul weary. Then outward the erect, 
black undertow sweeps it, leaving me chiil, 
in a dispirited void, as if robbed of a 
precious sorrow. The surf tries to teach 
me some horrid language. | hear in it dire 
sounds—the impact of leaden plummets, 
the deep clang of gongs. : 

Just now | almost cried out. Looking 
up suddenly across the sea haze and roar, 
I seemed to see two figures standing like 
statues on a rock off the cape. Yonder 
was the graveyard. But the glass proved 
them only black, pelican-like birds. 

Rosenberg doesn’t care where | am. 
That six miles were as well six hundred. 
That sounding surf-line—seeming lulled in 
rare and blinding sunlight flashes—vs the 
whole world. But why trip and double- 
trip my outfit up to him, when to-morrow 
may be calm, and Moses come in the dory? 

The sou’wester is blowing harder, a very 
hurricane. Surf mountainous. | potter 
in the muss of dishes, and | fry beans, which 
as if by some spell turn black. No fire to- 
night. What beast would prowl in this blow? 
The tent shakes in reciprocated anger with 
the storm. | have a giddy, sinking sense. 
The tide must be turning in the darkness. 
My head aches. 1 cannot write 

September 1st—. Slept three piti- 
ful hours to midnight; tossing, icy from 
underneath; in that wakeful, child fear | 
had when once very young and afraid of 
the dark | slept by the sea, and a fog horn 
bathed me in sweat Yes, the 
rising tide called me. The breakers here, 
and those down the beach, | know speak a 
different language. They had been argu- 
ing about me—what to do with me on to- 
morrow night’s full moon. But they 
couldn’t understand each other. Let me 





build them a sand Tower of Babel between! 
The deeper, distant voice, insists mali- 
ciously, the nearer, my waves, | believe 
plead delay—but only to lengthen the 
sentence 


The gale had torn the 
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tent fastening. It rained buckets. I lit 
the stove, slept with it burning in my 
arms, till it blew out, and the choking 
fumes woke me again. 

| try to analyze my loneliness. But a 
void has slipped in between myself and all 
my aspirations. How easily the wild 
satisfies—and revolts! How I eat my 
heart out in civilization, yearning for some 
revelation in just such pain as this! | at- 
tain nothing—no solution, avowal, no 
cause or mitigation of the old despair. 

Getting breakfast, the leaky tube at last 
broke; spurted oil, which caught fire. | 
smothered it, saving an explosion. There’s 
a fix. I must have a stove on the moun- 
tain, and have cut off cartridge heads to 
melt in a spoon over a driftwood fire if the 
rain stops, to solder it. What's that about 
melting lead on Thursday nights in Norse 
witch lore? Is it Thursday? I'll burn the 
pipe to clean off the oil, as | have no acid, 
and use baking powder for flux. . . . 


XI 

I] could wait for Moses no longer. That 
afternoon | lugged fifty pounds of grub 
over the razor-clam shells to the lagoon 
stream, past the otter screen of two hol- 
lowed drift logs, one bracing the other. A 
mile away | saw figures about the beached 
schooner, who heard my shout, as the wind 
was with me. Moses beat toward me hard 
against it, with Rosenberg’s eldest, Willie, 
a fair boy of fifteen, with long black hair 
and unmolded mouth, in the dory bow. 
The Aleut would be at my tent early next 
morning, to pack with me to the barrabara. 
“1 guess so,” said he. ‘‘We—we—got to 
be friends,’ | burst out without control. 
“You're going to stay with me right 
along.”” He nodded, stone-image-like, but 
undismayed. 

Trudging back, battling with the wind, 
the streaming surf held a new glory. 
Loneliness and the vitiated old Captain 
had insidiously impaired my resistance to 
these wild world forces at top pressure. 
Black clouds like sculptured hills rose 
ahead, the sword grasses on the dunes 
glittered with green incandescence, and a 
rainbow like a vast peacock plume touched 
the cape end. Light too brilliant for mere 


glare, darkness too shadowy for mass, 
struck a red-letter dissonance in Nature, 
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dire and unforgettable. I was happier 
that night, by pledge of a fellowship, 
savage though it was. 

Next morning | rose from a bed of water 
wrung from my body by the cold sand; 
sorted and packed. Moses appeared, and 
we rested our loads once to the lagoon, 
where we waited for the rising tide, drying 
the tent. Even at the flood, its water was 
so shallow we pushed the dory through 
mud the two miles to Rosenberg’s, while 
the favoring gale all but ripped our sprit- 
sail, and mailard ducks counciled on every 
mud bank. 

High dunes hid the barrabara from the 
slime bank. Never was a hermit so 
cleanly hidden. Never did | fall into a 
world so plenary, so happy and heroic, as 
this spontaneous exile’s. Outwardly here 
was but a piece of Nikolski and Makushin; 
two huts with lawns on top, a cave-like 
smokehouse, salmon drying frames, fish 


offal. We waded ashore by the pile of 
driftwood. A bare-legged figure in a tat- 


tered skirt dashed into the barrabara. | 
heard a man’s voice: “Has Lillie got on 
her shoes?” And then the angular, square- 
shouldered German bounded pleasantly 
toward me, and | pitched my tent on the 
moss below his door. From that instant he 
never spared me. He would not let me 
out of his sight. Never have I seen loneli- 
ness so incarnate, but without regret or 
woe, confessed by no direct word or act. 
1, who had been eating out my isolated 
heart, felt like a composite of all humanity 
beside him. 

He had lived here seven years in one hut, 
with his native wife and—gradually—six 
children, in two tiny rooms. In the other 
cabin dwelt an ancient native and _ his 
squaw—he was stone blind—and Rosenberg 
told me pathetically how the old man 
would try to fisn, never catching one 
salmon. Hesupported them. Every July 
he sailed to Unalaska, to sell his skins and 
buy flour and such. If I hid in my tent to 
read, he cast himself boyishly by me and 
talked: how the “‘pipe”’ of Shishaldin was 
choked now; how he hated Unalaska, with 
its degenerate Russians and indolent na- 
tives. His children were always sick 
there. It was too civilized, that jumping- 
off place of North America, the western- 
most white town of the hemisphere, 
touched once a month by a tiny steam 
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schooner cruising two thousand miles of 
coast. He gave up hunting, fishing, paint- 
ing his schooner, beleek-making, to talk to 
me. In this world only Unimak, right 
here, could suit him. 

Here land was illimitable. You took it 
without obligation, solicitation, payment. 
No one could encroach, evict for any reason, 
lord it over you in wealth or rank. Here 
you ruled. You were free. You were be- 
yond the pale of artifice or discrimination. 
All this he spoke of clearly and simply. 
“No man can crowd you here, eh, or make 
you think you ain’ as good as him, eh?” he 
laughed. ‘‘What a place settled countries 
must be already! Every man a-spying on 
every other.” He had attained his dream, 
and had not found it hollow—the one man 
in all the world like that, | swear! It 
pierced me that this hermit on this for- 
gotten isle, in this most desolate sea, had 
faced and solved the crux of life as never 
had been done before. | felt abject. For 
I, and all of us, secretly treasure the same 
dream, and willingly would court efface- 
ment, but for the illusion that some such 
guerdon as this man’s will be ours some day, 
somewhere. And | and all fail, through 
imperfection of our manhood, resigning to 
that ancestral Moloch which falsely holds 
utter happiness impossible on earth. 

Hospitable! I had to eat every meal 
under the barrabara’s one skylight, by the 
big range and feathery family bed; eat 
yeast bread, preserved blueberries, moss- 
berries, fresh wild strawberries now just 
ripe on the dunes, roast caribou. The red 
deer quarters were hoisted from the blow- 
flies high on a pole by the door, like an 
ensign. Every week Charley killed an 
animal from the inexhaustible supply. 
Standing at his door, spyglass in hand, he 
would sweep the wide tundra between surf 
and snow. Sighting a herd, he was off; in 
an hour a shot, at which the kids trooped 
after, returning laden with flesh, stained 
and dripping with blood. 

At first they peeked at me from behind 
the door, and if | came suddenly on them 
ran in panic as though | were a ghost. 
But slowly | won them; rather, they won 
me. “Afraid, | guess,’ said Moses stolidly 
at first, when the girls cried as | came near. 
But soon they buzzed around, hung on my 
neck, pawed over my outfit, asked a 
thousand questions, chattered more than 



































their father. He deprecated their as- 
saults, and would order them harshly away, 
saying: “You know how it is with kids.” 
He seemed almost jealous of them. My 
revulsion to miscegenation weakened. | 
loved them; Willie, Jack, Dannie for boys, 
Kate, Lillie, Sarah for girls, dear little half- 
breeds with bloody shirts, but ever in their 
best shoes and stockings for my benefit. 
Could they mend my stove? No, Charlie 
had no solder iron, no acid. They all 
studied it like a Jap puzzle. But they 
would lend me the stove on the schooner, 
to burn driftwood up the lagoon, as far 
as the foot of the volcano, at least. We 
pushed the dory and waded down to the 
craft, but its stove was too heavy. We 
crossed to an old barrabara used as a 
storehouse, and found a rusted sheet-iron 
affair, which | took, and two candles to 
read “Lord Jim” by. The while Dannie, 


large-eyed little brownie and more of an 
Aleut than the others, who showed native 
blood very little, kept singing, “He sleeps 
all day and reads all night, he sleeps all 





Storm-bound on the slopes of Shishaldin Volcano, September, 1906. 
in foreground. 





Moses, author’s companion, 


day and reads all night,” which was half 
true, anyway. 

But some stoicism had to pay the price 
of such happiness as this family’s. | 
learned slowly, in scraps of casual talk, 
what its austere tax was. At first I only 
felt the exaction as wonderful and unique; 
not until | had left Rosenberg did its hero- 
ism possess me like a sudden shadow. How 
he hunted sea-otter showed the heart of 
his life; sea-otter, that half-human, all but 
extinct, deity of this bleak sea, of which 
less than thirty a year are now taken, which 
the fur-seal of international strife, in the 
old days not thought worth killing, but 
now dyed and boomed into popularity, 
has replaced. Mostly in winter he trapped 
foxes, getting some hundred a year, which 
he sold for two dollars each; but lately one 
of those recurrent pestilences such as kill 
the Northern rabbits every seven years— 
the animal kingdom’s Malthusian Law— 
had decimated them. 

One sea-otter skin sells for from two to 
four hundred dollars. Rosenberg got per- 
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hapsonea winter, but it supported his family 
a whole season. He did not hunt at sea, 
and the otter, even when breeding, never 
seeks land. Sometimes he is driven there, 
but only during the wildest storms of win- 
ter. Then Charlie patrolled the beach, but 
not only he; Willie with his fifteen years 
did likewise. Pleasant weather, it was no 
use. But let a storm arise, and nowhere in 
the world are storms more malign. By day 
or night the two must leave the cabin, climb 
the dunes to the frozen slime of the black 
shingle. There they parted; one east, one 
west, into the teeth of the blizzard. They 
went alone, ever alone. Each searched 
twenty miles of strand. At wide intervals 
they had built huts, where a stove, tea, and 
beleek were cached; between them, such 
lookouts hollowed from drift logs as | had 
seen. They would be out for days on end, 
wearily crunching the frozen foam, glisten- 
ing-eyed in the white obscurity. What 
were the father’s thoughts then? The 
boy’s, who had never even seen a tree? 
Did Charlie, who like the Captain had first 
come North on an otter schooner, ever 
regret the life he gave his offspring? A 
sailor, he had seen the world, and knew 
that his children’s darkened blood must 
ever prison them in the isolation he had 
craved, he had given them, but which 
might not yield them happiness. In them 
could stir his race’s transmitted yearnings, 
maybe polar to his own—instincts for its 
countless endeavors, ever to be denied 
them. Childhood looks with imperial eyes 
upon the world. Was it all fair? ; 
Whichever found the otter spent and 
struggling in the undertow, beat it over the 
head with a drift root, lest it revived and 
put back to sea. 

“Willie found the one last year,” said 
the hermit, “right out under the dune here. 
But I tell you. It’s oftener we come to a 
man’s body on the beach. A sailor, you 
know, washed ashore from a cod or herring 
ship that gets caught in the ice, or a 
prospector taking chances. It’s funny how 
Willie generally finds them. He’s dragged 
bodies miles to here.” The father pointed 
vaguely toward the volcano. “We bury 
them up there.” 

Yes, yes, what were the boy’s thoughts 
then? 

The man was giving me a caribou fore- 
quarter. | was hungry with a wild beast’s 
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craving for red flesh, having tasted none 
for weeks. High over the burnished lagoon 
floated the spire of Shishaldin. It struck 
me that only one word, “feminine,” de- 
scribed its singular delicacy and beauty; 
and once | saw what may have been a soft, 
white bubbling of steam, whipped down 
and away on the far side toward the 
Pacific. 

After supper, Rosenberg threw himself 
in my tent, and told of its last eruption, in 
1901. He was in False Pass, which sepa- 
rates Unimak from the mainland to the 
north. Clouds gathered, as in a thunder- 
storm, to a great booming like beaten dish- 
pans, and four inches of ashes like snow fell 
through total darkness. | had to send him 


away. I closed the tent for respite from 
the kids. No sand, and Oh! the moss was 


soft, and the traitorous surf behind the 
dunes only a whisper. I still was meat- 
crazy. I couldn’t stop thinking of that 
cold, red flesh, thirsting for it. I salted 
the joint well, and as | crawled into my 
blankets, put it and a knife at my head. 
I] cut off and ate chunk after chunk; the 
sleepier | got the faster and more raven- 
ously I devoured the raw steaks. All 
through the night, cannibally, atavistically, 
I gorged myself. 


XII 


Yet I neared the heart of a savage in 
that hopeless week at the edge of winter, 
stormbound on the ashy deserts and snows 
of Shishaldin. 

At breakfast next day | first saw Charlie’s 
squaw, young and neat, hardly twenty-five 
years old. ‘‘My wife,” he said, eyes in his 
coffee cup, talking on; and she effaced 
herself shyly behind the sewing machine, 
as white men’s squaws always will. Where 
races mix, | have never placed the deeper 
sense of guilt, with man or woman. 

We sailed up the lagoon, through a 
cloudy, rose-gold morning; followed a creek 
that doubled on itself, to camp by a 
nick in the volcano’s apron, where straw- 
berries grew in the tent. | gave Moses the 
rifle, told him to kill caribou, and hit off for 
the snowbank in an inky slit between two 
ash cones like nipples up the mountain. 

You travel tundra as if walking ove 
spring beds placed interminably end to 
end. Lava fields like high and petrified 
black surf, the “burnt rocks,’ as Charlie 
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called them, blighted its soft swell. Deep 
bear trails, each in two wide-apart sections, 
made me waddle. How detachedly the 
beasts’ legs are hung, and what long steps 
they take! They led me six miles through 
a maelstrom of crazy ridges, which upset 
all sense of distance and proportion. | 
reached high distorted pedestals, hiberna- 
ting caves, black as Acheron and edged 
with sickly ferns. 1 climbed the snow be- 
tween the nipples, into a still-born region, 
of lone pillars twisted out of hot rock. Yet 
moss flushed the black meadows of pounded 
ash with a fleeting tenderness, and snow- 
banks melted like sugar candy. Over all 
hung poised a hushed dampness, the sort 
of breathless volcanic silence that preludes 
cataclysms; an aching suspense. Yet, life! 
On high swung a gray hawk, and deer 
tracks vanished over monstrous rock lips 
into the welter of snow and colder cloud. 
Some running root peeped through the 
ash, in weathered nubs like bleached bone. 
Soaked in kerosene, it might warm tea. 
So here we should have to camp for a dash 
up the volcano; higher, with the oil stove 
broken, it was impossible to live. Then, 
as the stinging fog closed in, I saw west- 
ward among the cowled hills around 
Pogrumnoi, a lake, the sea, a glacier— 
what? It was too blue for water, with 
shifting colors too evanescent for ice. | 
reached the tent with nightfall, and told 
Moses, who had shot a caribou five miles 
away, about it. “Ah. That, Unimak 
Ahloh,”’ he said. ‘“Ah-loh, all-same sea.” 
“A salt lake?” I asked excitedly. “A salt 
lake, with no outlet?” He nodded. “Then 
no one knows of it. It’s on no map, in no 
Russian account. Has Rosenberg ever 
seen itr’? “‘Never, I guess,” said Moses. 
A discovery. Ho, ho! 
Two days we waited in the southwest 
drizzle, alert to move camp at the first sign 
of clearing. We bucked the stiff blow 
down the lagoon, dragging punky drift- 
wood from the muck, sniffing each piece as 
Moses said, “ Kodiak spruce, no good.” We 
packed the meat across the burnt rocks, 
where foxes like delicate statues stared at 
us. The stove wouldn’t burn for a hoot, so 
we ate half-raw steaks warmed over the 
pipe. ‘Don’t care. All right,’’ would say 
the native. I gathered meadow mush- 
rooms, the first he had ever eaten; and, 
“Taste like mud,” he damned them. 
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Moses would lie in 
the tent, snapping his fingers by the hour. 
It took some control not to restrain him— 


It was enervating. 


gently. It worried me that he wouldn't 
smoke. I urged him. “Make me very 
sick,” hesaid. “Once | try cigar * 
I recited the plot of “Lord Jim”; never 
saw it had one before. But he could play 
casino! And we did, every night, he add- 
ing the cards far faster than I. | searched 
him slowly. “Do the natives like Anteri- 
cans better than Russians?’ And _ he 
answered: ‘‘ Russian days Aleuts never had 
nothing. But white men pretty bad, any- 
how.” Yet the Japs were worst. This 
year, beside raiding the Pribyloff rookeries, 
they had pirated this coast. “All otter 
lookout cabins robbed,” he said. “They 
take stove, food, even oarlocks from boats. 
We find their kind of cigarette in them. 
We catch them, we shoot,” and his slant 
eyes flashed; as I goaded such vengeance, 
crawling abed to chew beleek. 

I asked him his religion; at last we got as 
near as that. “‘Not been to church since 
my mudder died,” he said. Still the un- 
fordable gulf of race separated us. We 
couldn’t get much nearer, without sham; 
he wondering at the why of my advances, 
| viewing him as a creature in a side-show. 
Races were made so. It was meant to be. 

September 6th, the fog magically curdled 
letting through sunlight. We were off; we 
had to go, for as Moses said, ‘Only two 
more day wood.” We packed four days’ 
grub, meat, tea, two rolls of erbswurst, four 
crackers and a gallon of oil, over the lava 
maelstrom, up the gash between the 
nipples. Loads were heavy; | counted 
every step; we quenched thirst with moss- 
berries which we lushed up like hot coffee, 
spitting out the pulps. In that upper 
gloom, | found myself repeating: 


As I came through the desert, thus it was .. . 
As I came through the desert 


We built a hollow cairn of lava blocks, 
fitting them like a Chinese puzzle. We 
wandered far with knife and rucksack, 
gathering the bony roots, like peasants in 
that picture, ‘“The Gleaners”’; put a plate 
in the bottom of the cairn—‘‘pean,” we 
called it—and the twigs burned hot enough 
to boil water and pea soup. 

Four days begot our apogee of dejection. 
If the mists so much as hardened, we hit up 
























































the next snowy wall. Three great ash cones 
loomed ahead; the central and most distant 
was under the cliffs seen from the “cor- 
ner,” for which we aimed, across the soupy 
fog of another James Thompson desert. 
Here rose fewer deflowered plinths, but one 
Rodin-like figure guarded the lip of a 
lustrous snowfield that never was revealed. 
I sat on a scab of rock. Moses, tearing up 
and down for warmth, shot me glances of 
mutiny and suffering. I know he thought 
memad. A heart-sinking hopelessness was 
bred in me; anger and a corroding bitter- 
ness, far worse than despair. We would 
wait. Eight, nine, ten o'clock. You 
know it cannot clear, yet it may, it may. 
You have come very far, for a purpose. 
You have got to do your best. All forces 
drive you down. But you cling on—more 
grimly than if only the gale routed, and you 
hung to the lava with splitting nails. Yet 
the place is virgin, your discovery; just 
being there, in its first beholding, is in some 
strange way heroic, and in the obliterated 
future to be memorable. . . Snow 


streamers lash us, stiffen an ear, numb a 
finger. 


The drizzle thickens like flour 











added to water; we see a fawn and ghostly 
doe watch us; we scuttle back to camp, 
resuming places in “The Gleaners.”” We 
wander far toward the cathedral spires of 
Isanotski, whence over the tiny dunes of 
Cape Lapin, against the Bering wall of 
tempered steel, the line of breakers is so 
thin and bright | must wipe a film from my 
strained eyes. 

September 8th—. . . Here we sit in 
the tent, in a blue-opal vividness. The 
silence would be terrible, were it compre- 
hensible. The savage just keeps me sane, 
saves me from talking to myself. We 
come no nearer in the void. He rolls over, 
rastles his hands in his pockets, gazes at me 
animally, without a glimmer The 
lava rises in the fog, like flesh wounds 
crusted with serum, forms a sort of diseased 
statuary—Laocoéns, serpent-bitten, not 
crushed, gladiators dying, but of cold and 
starvation. Sure, these are the hills of 
Childe Rowland’s plain. But I'll hear no 
bugle-horn. 

It lies on my conscience how Moses must 
think me crazy, staying shivering days up 
here, just to climb a mountain—a thing 
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he’s never heard of, which generations 
couldn’t make him understand. | try to 
explain, to justify myself. | use simple 
words, but even they portray a cold and 


civilized idealism, beyond his savage 
simplicity. My goal seems useless. I feel 
ashamed. | insist that | don’t expect to 


get to the top—only to do my best. | feel 
that if he thought I believed I’d reach it, 
he'd be too much of a fool to stay another 
minute with me. I stammer finally: 
“Just, you see, so no one can say (I mean 
this: so / can never tell myselj—but he 
couldn't grasp that, and the hell with the 
rest of the world—) | didn’t do my best, 
you know.” Then I stifle back an heroic 
platitude, and he smiles and nods glazed 
eyes, his rigid, blank lips. 

“Now for casino,” | laugh. He brightens, 
gets very talkative, squirms about, slams 
the cards. The only open sesame to him— 
a game of casino! ‘Pick out his eyes,” he 
cries, swooping up a trick. He always 
wins. Then | turn over, light the candle, 
turn my back. He lies like a mummy, his 
senseless eyes eating through my back. | 
feel them. 

September gth—. . . 


Damn ‘Lord 


Jim.” I’ve read, and re-read, and re-re-re- 
read it. Some of its analysis comes right 


out and bites me. | feel like bursting from 
the tent and yelling among the lava 
effigies. 

5:15 P. M. The wind has died. 
The opal gloom is fresh-chilled. What’s 
up? The doe and fawn are standing not 
ten yardsaway. Sh! Sh! We're 
eating the last half a cracker. a 

Finally I’ve persuaded Moses to smoke. 
And he rolled a cigarette far quicker and 
better than |. ‘Don’t tell me you never 
smoked before,” said |, amazed. ‘No, I 
never smoke,”’ said he. “But I used roll 
them for my mudder His three 
faults are: 1. The finger-snapping. 2. He 
counts the spades in his tricks as he takes 
them. 3. When he gets water from the 
snow puddle, he always drinks from the 
nozzle of the teapot. 


Plumes of mist raced southwest with the 
dawn. 


It flashed out the peak for the first 


THE END 
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time. Shishaldin is clear only when the 
wind is from north of east or west, its 
rarest quarter on the slime bank. With 
the last chunk of pemmican, we headed 
past the Rodin carving, up the veiled tongue 
of snow, to the middle cone. Level with 
its top, the cold breeze died. A gloom 
swam across the dazzling fields. No ocean 
to behold from the shoulder that over- 
looked the Pacific. Thence, quivering 
continents of fog burst out of a feathery 
floor and strained against the spire, over 
which arched jauntily a sickle of fibrous 
vapor. I saw the perfidy. The wind was 
only shifting, “with the sun,” the long 
way around from southwest to southeast. 

But we swung up, from cone to higher 
cone; from one cupped summit to the long 
slope of a next. Never was Moses’ face so 
blank, his step so faltering. I felt a revul- 
sion, as if he were some voluptuary, who 
yet despised me. No moral sting had ever 
propped him in a despair. Yet I knew 
that the ascent was hopeless, that the 
autumn of steady rain and gale had long 
set in. 

Still on. No need to cut steps. Gusts 
seized us in a welter of blinding snow. 
Stuck forward into that blizzard, the end of 
the axe was invisible. We had reached the 
cliffs of the shoulder, then impossible, more 
than foolhardy, to scale. A blast drove us 
into the choked vent of a dead fumarole, to 
the old, old trick of dogged waiting. It 
came on very cold. The blizzard rimmed 
our eyebrows with ice. Hour on hour we 
trod a path on that steep inner wall, once 
incandescent, that now knew only the 
frenzied seethe of iceflakes. We spoke not 
once. Passing each other, we turned our 
backs. 

So came the expected end of the volcano 
chase. Groping once to the edge of the 
pit, | was cast back bodily by the gale. At 
the first luminous lull, we crept again to the 
edge, and crouching between blasts, 
struggled down through the deep snow, 
which had fallen far below camp. From 
the bear trails below the storm, the Cap- 
tain’s weathered sails specked the reaches 
off Cape Mordvinov, impatient for Un- 
alaska. 






































CLOSE 


BY B. W. 


PLEASE Be Carerut OF Fire And 
Be Sure The Fire Is All Out BEFORE 
You Leave AnD OBLIGE Everybody. 


S}HIS quaint notice, labori- 
/ ously penciled in a blaze 
on a giant cedar (arbor 
vite) looked admonish- 
ingly down upon our lit- 
tle camp in the Big Bend 
of the Columbia River. 
It is here yet a primeval wild; but no 
nook along the banks or in the huge foot 
hills, no timbered recess of the high Sel- 
kirks, was so hidden or remote that the 
square-hewn timber claim stakes did not 
stare us in the face, a rude record penciled 
on each, with often a warning against the 
dreaded fire. We lay around the camp- 
fire fighting mosquitoes and no see-’ems, 
each deeming himself favored of fortune 
when the smoke drifted his way. Vergil, 
Dante and Milton have left us vivid and 
startling descriptions of hell; but not one 
of them has added to the torments by 
peopling it with British Columbia mos- 
quitoes. Yet, despite the pests, we had 
that delicious sense of isolation which 
comes to a man far back in the Big Woods 
with a congenial friend. The icy Columbia 
rushed past with vicious hissings, a green- 
white flood turbid with glacial silt. 
Suddenly, hugging the opposite bank, 
a canoe came in sight creeping inch by inch 
upstream, gaining slowly on the fierce cur- 
rent under the powerful strokes of two 
skilled paddlers. They labored on a hun- 





dred yards above our camp, then turning 
the canoe’s bow into the swish and swirl, 
swept across in swift diagonal and leaped 
ashore at our smudge. 


THE TIMBER CRUISER'S 
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CALL 


MITCHELL 


“Hello, boys,” called a cheery voice, 
“back again where you have room to 
breathe?”’ 

It was Puffle; and that name means a 
good deal in the Big Bend, for Puffle is one 
of the best of the trappers and timber 
cruisers who yearly plunge into the un- 
known from Revelstoke to woo fortune for 
timber or fur—and sometimes to win, 
facing the while hardship and adventure 
to try the stoutest nerve. 

Comfort reigned around that little camp 
fire that evening; pipes were smoked and 
tea was brewed, material accompaniments 
to chat and cheer. Then some one asked a 
question; just what, is immaterial; only 
the answer matters. 

“Boys,” said Puffle seriously, “I thought 
last winter | was out of it. Close call, you 
ask? Well, pretty close, | had started out 
from Revelstoke with the usual outfit, a 
twenty-five foot Peterboro loaded down to 
about the six-hundred-pound limit with all 
my traps. I went away up Canoe River 
and had been having pretty good luck, 
when, boys, | played the fool. I got in a 
hurry. I took overlong hikes and ate cold 
grub to save time. We fellows don’t dare 
do that. No man in the winter woods can 
stand cold grub; he must cook well and 
take his rest. Then it doesn’t matter if he 
has to wade creeks and sleep wet and live 
wet days at a time; he can resist it, he’s 
got the fuel in him. We have a rule that 
when we get in a hurry, we must camp a 
whole day and think it over. When | 
found myself going, | did camp and think 
it over, but I guess I was a bit late about it. 
] dug Oregon grape and princess pine and 
boiled them down for blood tonic and was 
lucky enough to find some foxglove for 
my heart, which had begun to kick too 
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hard when I climbed. Then I hurt my 
foot before the roots had put me in shape, 
and when | found a toe black one morning 
I knew | must pull for down river. | 
cached my stuff and started. I had to 
hurry then. All day | snowshoed, biting 
hard on a bit of pine to forget the pain. 
Nights I'd find a hollow cedar log, cut holes 
in it about ten feet apart for draft, kindle a 
fire at the end and lie down on the log. 
When the fire had burned up to the draft 
hole at my foot, | moved up another hole. 
When I couldn't find a log, I’d dig a pit 
down in the snow, kindle a brush fire in it 
and sleep at the edge of the ashes. | 
reached Smith Creek all right, and by then 
my whole foot was black. Boys—may | 
live to forget it—I fell in crossing that 
Creek; fell in over head and ears, in ice 
water, and nothing between me and Revel- 
stoke to help me. If I stopped, beside the 
certainty of freezing, | knew my hurt would 
never let me start again; and | didn’t 
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think I could keep going. 


I felt | was gone, 
but I resclved I’d die hard and_ play 


the game through. Off I hiked on the 
raquettes; awful going it was, the pain 
killing me by inches and every rag on me 
frozen solid. Night came; I kept on like 
a madman, for I dared not stop a second. 
If | drowsed an instant, | was dead. | 
reached White's cabin; all nature urged 
me to goin forarest. I had reason enough 
left to know it would be my last rest, so | 
hit the trail steady with an awful limp. | 
prayed Kelly might be in his cabin, but it 
was cold and shut. When I reached Mos- 
quito Landing I was dying, but the thought 
of only six miles more kept me going. 
When | had been hiking steady for forty- 
two hours, | fellintomy own door and things 
swam and went dark. It was three months 
even tocrutches. The sawbones all said I’d 
die; but didn’t I fool em? Going out again 
next winter? Sure. I’ve got to go back for 
that cache. A man must live, you know.”’ 























Ife came bounding down the hillside on the run. 


BILKIN’S ELECTRIC 


oa F. 8x 


NTERPRISE” was the slogan of 
the Parmacheenee Piscatorial As- 


sociation. Their mahogany bun- 
galow at the salmon reserve up in Canada 
was chock full of novelties and inventions 


FROG 


HARDING 


appropriate for anglers. There was the 
marble bust of Walton on an alabaster 
pedestal greeting one right in the front 
hall. Its electric-lighted eyes had blue 
bulbs, the chromatic accuracy of the blue 





























having been settled through special ap- 
propriation passed standing. 

Then the Personal Experience Library 
swelled the proud breasts of the members 
when visitors came to wonder and stayed 
to applaud. It was Crixton’s idea. Crix- 
ton was Vice-President and chief stunt- 
machine. Many thrilling yarns of their 
fishing feats were nightly told at the open 
fire. Why not preserve these Homeric 
legends? Why not collect these testi- 
monies to the Parmacheenee pluck and 
skill? A talking-machine, a few words of 
persuasion to the blushing salmon de- 
vastators and a superb assortment of 
canned fish stories stocked the reading 
room, on tap at all times. 

Life was rosy at the fishing club bunga- 
low. The moving casting platform ‘dotted 
with wicker reclining chairs, ran along the 
bank at the salmon run, furnishing a 
thorough whipping of the water with no 
chance for fatigue. It passed along the 
near shore and down the other side, cross- 
ing a pair of rustic bridges with a stop only 
at the buffet for gin rickeys. The power 
was supplied by the Falls below. Here 
Crixton’s fine Roman hand appeared again. 

"Twas he, too, that invented the aqua- 
rium railroad car in which live grilse were 
brought in for planting, as cosy as could 
be. The “Piscatorial Limited” was the 
envy of all the neighboring clubs. He was 
working on what he termed his “prepar- 
ing tank’’ when the Events Committee 
announced the early approach of the An- 
nual Tournament. His scheme was to 
instill abnormal vigor into the fish by a 
short sojourn in his small pool in which 
Perrier Jouet,’78, had been slightly added 
to the water. So far the results had been 
rather disheartening and demonstrated 
the diverse effects of the ‘“‘craytur’’ on 
finny temperaments. “‘Crixton’s salmon 
jags” were derided by his club-mates. 
Abandoning his immoral effort to under- 
mine the stamina of Salmonidz, he threw 
himself heart and soul into devising a new 
rod for the great Tourney. 

About this time a new member, one 
Bilkin, turned up at the Lodge and ex- 
pressed his intention of competing for the 
attractive prizes offered by the munificent 
Tournament Committee. Little attention 
was paid to Bilkin, however, for all the 
membership list was engaged in fitting out 


‘ 


Bilkin’s Electric Frog 
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for the coming event. President's 
Gold Loving Cup upon which a sportive 
salmon with emerald eyes was engraved by 
Diffany of the metropolis, was in danger 
of permanent capture. The devastating 
Crixton had two grips on it and needed but 
a third to amble off with the glorious 
trophy. His cunning contrivances had se- 
duced the heaviest fish for two years run- 
ning. With many a pledge of Scotch and 
soda, his fellow-members swore that this 
time the tide would turn 

The appointed day broke threateningly 
but Pluvius withheld his wrath when Crix- 
ton emerged in immaculate cream flannel. 
The sun shone forth as the honorable com- 
pany took their accustomed chairs and the 
casting platform was set in motion. Every 
angler had his valet to keep the ice in his 
glass, untangle his line from interfering 
shrubbery and to regulate the angle of his 
sun shade. The day was warm for June 
and these minor comforts were appre- 
ciated. The heavily stocked stream 
yielded a plenitude of sport. 

The salmon were in most cases, however, 
liberated after weighing. The valet, when 
a struggling fish neared the shore, hopped 
off the slowly gyrating platform and seiz- 
ing the line, steered the protesting salmon 
into the nearest Submarine Scales. Voici 
Crixton encore! Dotted along the shore 
were small machines, tested daily for ac- 
curacy, where a registering arm upon the 
bank connected with a glass tank beneath 
the surface. Leading a fish over this 
trap, a foot-lift ashore elevated the glass 
cube above the water with the contented 
catch paddling about within. The pounds 
were duly noted and the tank returned 
below the surface. It was the work of but 
a moment for the valet to draw the salmon 
to the bank, remove the hook and, running 
back to his place, mix up a self-congratu- 
latory highball for his exultant patron. 

Crixton’s new rod was the talk of the 
day. “Jolly smart chap, old Crix!’” was 
the universal comment. A complicated 
framework beside his pneumatic-cushioned 
steamer chair supported the slender rod of 


aluminium, fifteen feet in length. It 
weighed three ounces, an exceedingly 


sporty weapon. His new reel had Baltham 
Watch Co. mechanism, jewel set with ball 
bearings. The wooden framework by the 
chair was his patent Automatic Fly-Caster. 
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Place the rod in the grips, aim your casting 
sight, note the elevation, draw back the 
spiral spring attached to the rod tip, place 
the fly in the sub-catapult, discharge the 
weapon! Voila, a bull’s-eye! It couldn't 
miss and was absolutely noiseless. Crixton 
spent many sleepless nights over the plans 
with a consulting artillery engineer and 
at last—perfection! 

After the cast was executed, he removed 
the rod, took a fresh-lit monogram ciga- 
rette from the attendant and complacently 
fished that bit of water. Crixton enjoyed 
his angling. 

An hour before sunset, at which time the 
Tourney was to officially end to give place 
to a simple repast of sixteen courses at the 
bungalow, the heaviest fish was credited 
to the Automatic Fly Caster. It weighed 
thirty-one pounds, a noble catch. The 
great Gold Cup was fast slipping from its 
nook upon the mantelpiece.  In_ sixty 
short minutes, the greedy paws of Crix. 
would close upon it for good and all. Too 
bad and yet no help for it! 

Suddenly the new member, Bilkin, was 
seen to dash down the hillside. Breath- 
lessly he leaped upon the casting platform, 
and fitted up his rod. Three attendants 
lugged a large case after him, which he 
ordered placed at his side. ‘* Been waiting 
all day for my stuff,” he told his neighbor. 
“Just came in now!” 

An ordinary bamboo rod appeared in 
his hand. His reel seemed to have a glass 
section in the base like a non-conductor. 
The line upon it was most peculiar. It 
was a bit thick for casting and seemed 


WALL 


This is a wild region inhabited principally 
by bulls, bears and lambs. It is bounded 
on one end by Trinity Church—which is 
seldom overcrowded—and on the other by 
a river—which is deep enough for the pur- 
pose. Bull-fights and bear-baiting are the 
main pastimes. The lambs are sheared 
whenever possible and the stock is watered 
frequently. Nothing is raised in this 
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wrapped about a core of some weight. The 
inside end ran out of the side of the reel and 
a lackey connected it with the large black 
box. His movements in the approaching 
dusk were indistinct but still the curious 
anglers noted his producing something 
with elaborate care from a box of cotton 
waste. 

To their disappointment, a common 
rubber frog appeared which he snapped on 
to the line with a peculiar swivel and cast 
out upon a famous pool he chanced to be 
passing. 

His neighbor told them afterward that 
Bilkin’s men started up an electric storage 
battery in the box, that Bilkin’s line was 
wired, that Bilkin’s common frog glowed 
in the water with a soft effulgence and 
kicked with most alluring spasms. It 
jerked about the surface; a perfect counter- 
feit of a live froggie disporting in his front 
yard. 

He got the big salmon or there would 
have been no story. He caught “Old 
Baldy,”’ observed daily, but last taken by 
the famous Carter ten years before. The 
old patriarch was half blind, put up no 
fight at all and fell a victim to a foul deceit 
in his second childhood. In the last de- 
cade as the record showed, he had put on 
twelve pounds and his forty-seven had 
Crixton’s thirty-one beaten to a custard. 

Of course Crix. was sore. He begged the 
Committee to disqualify Bilkin’s frog as an 
illegitimate device, but the Club upheld 
the victor. The Gold Cup was saved at 
the eleventh hour. And now they all use 
the Bilkin’s Animated Batrachian. 


STREET 


region except prices and panics. Formerly 
the inhabitants held aloof and said among 
themselves: ‘‘D—n the public’; but ow- 
ing to the scarcity of spring lambs, they are 
now becoming better mixers and go about 
saying: “It’s not our fault.” The de- 
struction of Wall Street has often been 
predicted, but Americans are still fond of 
buying gold bricks. JoHN MATTER. 


























































































Photograph by R. K. sallows. 


RED-HEADED WOODPECKERS—entrance to their nest on fence post. 











BY THOMAS 


KNOCKING ABOUT CAPE COD 


FLEMING 








DAY 


DRAWINGS BY WARREN SHEPPARD 


H, those Corners! All the 





world has balked at 
them. From Matapan 
to the Pillars the an- 


cients crept round one 

by one. For fifty years 

the Portuguese lay on 

this side of Non, until 
unfavorable slant drove 
them past the forbidding promontory, and 
into a career of discovery and life of glory 
as made them a real nation for a space. 
Again they grew cold at the Hope and 
returned, leaving it for a later and pluckier 
man to win immortality by putting Agul- 
has astern. 

Don’t you recall how when a child you ¢ 
were afraid to pass the corner; how read- 
ily you toddled up to it, constantly looking 
back to see if home was still therer The 
curiosity of the beyond balanced by your 
fear of losing sight of your point of de- 
parture kept you from rounding. Then 
one day in a sudden burst of courage you 
passed the edge and the world on the 
other side was yours. You found it 


a favorable or 


almost the same thing, very much like the 
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world you had left on the other side, and 
beyond about an equal distance another 
corner. After rounding two, corners cease 
to inspire fear, and you developed the cor- 
ner mania. Your only aim for days being 
to put yourself on the other side of as many 
as possible. 

Maritime people in their early days had 
just the same experience; they at first 
dreaded the corner, but once around found 
that there was nothing very different or 
very fearful on the other side, and they 
from then on thirsted for capes to double. 
Besides they were points in the voyage. 
Master milestones, before and beyond 
which something was different. A place of 
change; fair wind one side, foul the other. 
Hardship and suffering, round she went, 
ease and plenty. Generally half the voy- 
age was over with this or that cape under 
the lee. “Now, then, boys, square the 
yards!”’ or “‘lee main braces, sharpen her 
up!” It either meant more work or less 
work, better or worse weather, perhaps 
death or life. 

Thus at sea, capes have come to be the 
subject of constant reference. Half the 

















yarns begin with when we rounded Cape 
Hard or doubled Cape Soft. You may be 
an old, brave and skillful seaman, but you 
are not of the aristocracy unless you have 
weathered either the Hope or Horn. 4n 
the presence of these gale-defying veter- 
ans you sit with all humility, feeling as 
felt a home-detained knight in mediaeval 
days when his more fortunate brothers 
who had followed Richard and Louis to 
Palestine made the castle rafters noisy with 
their yarns of Acre and Jerusalem. But 
all this is running off the course, so let's 
take a new departure and hold up for Cape 
Cod. 

That’s the trouble with me, when | get 
to spinning a yarn you can’t hold me down 
to the subject proper. | yaw about like a 
head-loaded vessel in a breeze of wind, but 
have patience and you'll get where you 
belong before we let go the hook and furl 
all. When I think, | think like a star- 
fish, my brain pushing out ideas in five 
different directions at once, consequently, 
instead of following a subject in a straight 
line, | am continually making a circular 
traverse, fetching up after a couple of 
boards within a ship’s length of where | 
started from. Sometimes | get so fouled 
in my own gear, that to save going aloft 
and rendering through the block swallow 
I have to cut away everything. But back 
to the Cape. 

Cape Cod, renowned in history, song and 
story is about as poor a piece of real estate 
as ever man took title to. When | speak 
of the Cape I don’t mean all that chunk, 
but the Cape real; the part from Barn- 
stable east, that lies in the sea, not the 
miles of mosquito-haunted brush that 
stretch from Woods Hole to Plymouth. A 
lot of those hamlets claim to be on Cape 
Cod, but they are not; a real Cape man 
resents their assumption of this right. 
Those born to the manor proper ic*k upon 
themselves as aristocrats, and all others 
are as dirt compared with clean, white 
sand. The genuine Cape Cod man pro- 
claims his origin with all the pride of a 
Spartan or Devonian. He believes the 
Yankee to be the top crust of the human 
pie, and himself the gloss on the top crust. 

Now, I’m not going to bother you with 
precise dirmensions, and will trust to my 
memory for miles, so if it don’t exactly 
agree with the chart you wil) understand 
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The 


that | have forgotten some things. 
length of this sand bank along its ocean 
face from what is called Monomoy to Race 


Point is forty miles. It varies in breadth 
from a quarter to five miles, the bay known 
as Cape Cod Bay being back of it, and in 
height from nothing to about one hundred 
and fifty feet, the highest part being up at 
the north end, where what is called the 
Highland Light stands. It is chiefly made 
of sand. What isn’t sand has been brought 
there by man and dumped, the ice deliv- 
ered the sand ages ago. 

Like all the banks and islands here- 
abouts, Cape Cod is a relic of the ice age, 
a portion of the terminal moraine. The 
weight of drift lying on a bed of clay tilted 
it up, and made the Highlands just as the 
same force did the Gay Head Cliffs on the 
Vineyard. I don’t know which theory you 
are lashed to, but despite my bringing up 
as a geologist I kind of have one sound foot 
over in the astronomers’ camp. The geol- 
ogists sadly stretch things to masthead 
some of their theories, but it is a little too 
much of a tautness, this having to sink the 
Isthmus and pour the Gulf Stream into 
the Pacific in order to have skating around 
Monomoy in July. Nor do I believe that 
what we see is the effect of one icy visita- 
tion. There have been repeated ages of 
ice. Nor do | believe that the last oc- 
curred so lately as twenty-five thousand 
years back. 

The cause of the ice age and its heel 
marks are one of my favorite subjects, a 
subject upon which | pour forth at every 
opportunity. One voyage we were off 
Gay Head, and in my usual happy manner 
| began to descant on the causes that pro- 
duced that headland, at the same time | 
was valeting a pot of cocoa on an oil-stove 
between my legs, | standing in the com- 
panion. In a moment of extra profundity 
I raised one foot, and on its reobeying the 
force of gravity placed it a mite too far 
aft, and it landed right in the boil. My 
audience consisting of two in the cockpit 
were suddenly frightened by the lecture 
breaking off into a howl, and the lecturer 
wildly diving for the side to get his foot in 
the water. This was the worst thing | 
could do, but the emergency directions did 
not just then happen to occur tome. Ever 
since the word glacier is associated in my 
mind with hot cocoa, and | invariably hop 
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on one leg when the ice age is mentioned. 
But to get back to the Cape. 

As I said, the Cape is sand, and like 
everything of a desert nature is nomadic. 
Like the Arab, it is always silently stealing 
away, so that the appearance of the penin- 
sula constantly changes. The prevailing 
winds in the winter being from the north, 
the sand is blown south; in summer it is 
blown t’other way, but the winter winds 
being stronger, the land is gradually work- 
ing south. Monomoy at the lower end 
used to be an island, its extremity being 
called Cape Malabar, a name not used now. 
Why, | cannot say. This island of Mono- 
moy is rapidly growing toward Nantucket, 
it having advanced some five miles in the 
last fifty years. One of the Rubes told me 
that his father used to fish where the light 
is now. Of course you can always strain 
Rube talk and pick out about fifty per 
cent. sediment, but the old charts show 
that the point is working south fast. 

Just back of Monomoy there used to be 
in the early days a fine anchorage known 
as the Powder Hole and Jackknife Har- 
bor. The Hole is there yet, but the 
beaches that sheltered it have completely 
gone, and the Harbor is sanded full. This 
used to be a favorite anchorage for coasters 
in days gone by, when the average coasting 
vessel was comparatively a small craft. 
I've laid in the Powder Hole many nights. 
It’s all right with a northeast wind, beara- 
ble in a sou’wester, but not for me in a 
nor’wester. There is a good channel lead- 
ing up to it from the end, between the 
island and the Handkerchief. The fisher- 
men have their cats moored in the Hole, 
and when one of them is absent you can 
pick up a mooring. 

I asked one of the Rubes how the harbor 
came to sand-up, and this is what I got. 

First, you must know there are three 
grades of coasters—Down-Easters, Others 
and Jerseymen. The Down-East skipper 
looks down on all others, and has nothing 
but contempt and tad words for the Jer- 
seyman. He treats him with just about as 
much courtesy as a British admiral could 
show to the commander of the Haytian 
Navy. Just as the monks in their stories, 
when they wanted a character half-knave 
and half-fool to deride, took the devil, so 
the Down-East coaster or fisherman always 
takes a Jerseyman. This comparison is 
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not at all complimentary to the devil, but 
it is just now the only one | can think of. 
Well, for the Rube’s yarn: 

“One time there was a Jersey coasting 
skipper living down in Egg Harbor, who 
had his vessel laid up for a long time. He 
was anxious to get a cargo, so when a fel- 
low came along and told him what to get 
and where to take it, he bit like a bluefish. 
This fellow, who hailed from Cape Cod, 
told the Jerseyman that they had run out 
of sand down his way, and that if he would 
load his schooner with some of the Jersey 
beach, and sail down to the Cape, he would 
find a ready market for it. The Jersey- 
man did. The first harbor he made was 
Jackknife, and when he found how he had 
been tricked he dumped the whole load 
right there and spoiled the place.” 

Just off the point there is a deep hole 
close to the beach, made by the tide whirl- 
ing round. It was here that the lifeboat 
capsized and drowned her crew a few win- 
ters ago. There is a very nasty sea run- 
ning there with a heavy easterly. A barge 
had taken the bottom on the Stone Horse, 
a big shoal south and east of the point, and 
a wrecking crew was on board. A storm 
came up and the life-savers took part of the 
men off and started back, the boat upset 
and drowned all but one, if | remember 
rightly. The barge weathered the gale, 
and those who remained on board were 
saved. 

There have been a lot of wrecks on and 
about this point. Here the channel crooks 
out to sea past Shovelful and between the 
Stone Horse and Pollocks. It is very nar- 
row, and vessels working through fre- 
quently take bottom. One evening about 
sunset I anchored on Bearces Shoal, just 
opposite the light, to wait for the west tide, 
being bound home across the Shoals. 
About midnight it shifted and we stood 
down past Shovelful to get southing 
enough to cross the Handkerchief. A big 
steamer came up and passed close to us, 
anc pretty soon he ported his helm and 
ran smack upon one of the detached lumps. 
I saw in the paper the uext day that he got 
off at high water, after tweaty-four hours 
of pulling and hauling. It was a fine, 
clear night, and what her pilot was up to | 
cannot imagine. But that is what brings 
tcars to the eyes of the underwriters. 
Another t'me a barkentine struck the re- 
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mains of a wreck and tore her bottom out. 
She was grounded off Chatham, and went 
to pieces in the winter storms. 

These shoals are the remains of islands 
that have had their tops washed off. In 
every one of these islands you will find 
ponds, so in these shoals you will find a 
deep hole surrounded by a shallow ring; 
this hole is the bottom of the old pond. 
There is such a hole in the middle of the 
Stone Horse, one in the Handkerchief, and 
the Horse Shoe. It is these shoals that 
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I remember once getting a dose of rip 
that nearly finished my career, and if 
you’re not getting tired, why I'll tell you 
how it happened. You must know that 
while the big craft always go out ‘round 
Pollocks, there is a channel for small boats 
close along the beach, between Bearces 
Shoal and the island. In it there is a rip, 
it shallowing to about eight or ten feet in 
one place. I was coming south with a 
strong northeast wind, that was growing 
all the time, and a tidy bit of a sea running. 














Small fishing boats—Race Point. 


are responsible for the rips, a species of 
wave that is about the worst thing a small 
boat has to tackle. Rip waves are not 
waves of progression, they stay right in 
one place and jump up and down, just like 
those in a river at the foot of a rapids. 
When the regular sea comes in and makes 
with them, then there is Hades. I’ve been 
through most every rip on the shoals, and 
have rather grown to like the sensation; 
out you want a good boat under you, a 
very good boat. 


Off Chatham I very foolishly decided that 
rather than go out round the light-vessel | 
would risk going through this channel, so 
as to get into shelter the quicker. I figured 
that the tide would be about slack, and 
the rip robbed of its nastiness. When | 
got into the pocket between the shual 
and the shore, and it was too late 
to haul my wind, I saw a sight that 
made my hair raise. The rip was labor- 
ing overtime, and making a grand dis- 
play of water works. The boat was one 
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of those regular Cape cats, with a big 
open cockpit. 

We closed the cabin up tight, loaded an 
anchor and some other weight on the cock- 
pit hatch, lashed ourselves fast, breathed 
a prayer and went into the first wave. 
She covered the two first all right, but the 
third and last was a regular six-foot fence. 
The first two having killed her way, she 
balked this one, and it broke right over as 
she stood still in the trough between them. 
What a smash; right up the mast for six 
hoops. When we drifted clear the pit was 
nearly full up, and the boat almost flush 
with the water astern. Another fifty gal- 
lons and we would have sunk. No more 
short cuts for me, with a northeast wind 
blowing, round that shoal. 

But with a properly constructed and 
full-decked boat, having a small and well- 
scuppered cockpit, there is not much danger 
in running rips in any reasonable weather. 
The greatest danger is that of taking bot- 
tom and being rolled over. But in partly 
open boats a man has no business in the 
rips; that is, if he can keep out of them. 
Sometimes he can’t, but if we keep on 
monkeying round these rips we will never 
finish the story, so let’s up stick and head 
north abouts. 

From Monomoy the shore runs a little 
east or north until you get to Wellfleet, 
then it trends away again. There is a shal- 
low sand off Chatham, but above it you 
can hug the beach all along, there being 
plenty of water close in. With a sou’wester 
such as you generally get in summer, it is 
fine sailing; smooth water and a strong, 
puffy breeze. There’s something peculiar 
about the behavior of these sou’westers 
hereabouts, so if you don’t mind a slight 
deviation from the course, just listen. All 
winds, as you probably know, blowing 
offshore, when they reach the edge and 
tumble off, either veer or back, as the case 
may be. This is because wind, like every- 
other thing in nature, except some men, 
takes the path of the least resistance. For 
example, if the wind is sou’west and it 
blows off a coast running north and south, 
it will come off more westerly. This is be- 
cause it is in a hurry to get to sea, and 
takes the shortest course. The sou’west- 
ers do this off Cape Cod. But a wind blow 
ing across an island or piece of land having 
water on back and front, is during sun-up 
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always stronger on the lee than on the 
weather side. The friction of the land and 
its obstructing objects retards the lower 
layers of current, causing it to roll up and 
accumulate strength, thus forming waves 
or puffs, as we generally call them. For 
instance, you will have on the south or 
ocean side of the Vineyard a nice whole-sail 
breeze, but on rounding Pogue and crossing 
the north or Sound side, this same breeze 
will be a two-reefer, and nasty at that. 

When the sou'west wind hits the rear 
side of the Cape, it is a steady, ladylike 
breeze, but after spending a few minutes 
waltzing over the hot sands, it gets a fit 
of crazy whirls and disports like a dancing 
dervish. In hot, black puffs it sweeps over 
the sandhills and drops with a rush down 
on the sea. This pouring over the edge of 
the bluff causes a vacuum above, and to 
fill this hole a counter-current is formed, 
which flows back again from the north and 
east. In this current can be seen small 
bunches of scud seemingly serenely stream- 
ing like Byron’s banner of freedom against 
the wind. In such a way is the wind freed 
over and over again, and it blows, blows 
hard, under these bluffs. But, man, it 
makes grand sailing. 

1 think I told you that the land gets 
higher as you go north, steep sand bluffs 
topped with a sparse herbage. The beach 
is fairly broad and hard, and generally 
steep, too, so that there is no danger in 
lining it close. Here and there are breaks 
in the bluff. These the natives call hol- 
lows, and through them you get back into 
the interior. They also shelter the life- 
saving stations and houses of the Rubes. 
Why people ever chose to live in such 
places beats me. If it were the only spot; 
but with millions of acres of good land 
farther west, why did or do they stop 
therer 1 suppose the ease of getting a 
living caught and kept the first settlers. 
Fish were plentiful, and they were unmo- 
lested by Indians, who were joyfully scalp- 
ing their sour-faced, canting brethren over 
on the mainland. 

After the Cape gets by the Highlands it 
trends away northwesterly and begins to 
shrink down into a series of broken mounds, 
until it flattens out completely, turns south, 
then east and rolls its end up in a fishhook 
barbed with a sandspit. Off the most 
northerly part, are what are called the 

















Peaked Hill bars. This place has the repu- 
tation of being a ship’s graveyard. They 
are really not bars, being simply shoal 
pieces of bottom made up of soft sand. 
You will always find along a coast cer- 
tain spots that are particularly fatal to 
vessels, where they perish not singly but 
in bunches. Such a place is the south side 
of the Elizabeth Islands, which is known 
to coasters as the graveyard. If you go 
into the reason for the fatalness of these 
spots you will always find there is a natural 
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reasoned it out. The course from Thatch- 
ers Island, the point of departure on the 
north side of the bay, to Race Point is 
S. by E., and the course to Highland is S. 
S. E., leaving between the two only a point 
difference. In this difference lie the bars. 
Now the majority of coasting vessels do 
not have entirely reliable compasses, in 
fact many of them are very poor instru- 
ments, and a deviation of a point or two 
is not exceptional. I have known coasters 
after running a course of one hundred and 











Moonlight off Cape Cod. 


cause intensified in its action by human 
carelessness. The cause that has piled up 
wrecks on the Elizabeth Isles is an oblique 
tidal current setting across the axis of the 
channel and against these shores both on 
the flood and ebb. This with man’s neglect 
to properly ascertain his position before 
shaping a course either up or down the 
Sound has knocked the bottom out of many 
a good craft. But the season of wrecking 
on Peaked Hill bars is different. One 
night when working out past the bars | 





sixty miles to be twenty miles out in their 
landfall. So it is not impossible that 
on a run of forty miles they would be out 
three miles. In fact with compasses cor- 
rected and steering most carefully I have 
often done worse than that in a fifty-mile 
passage. Running off in a strong wind 


and high-following seas it is almost impos- 
sible to steer a fine course with a sailing 
vessel. 

This is the cause of the wrecking on 
these bars. 


A vessel running in the winter 
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time with a heavy north or northeasterly 
wind takes her departure from off Cape 
Ann. The weather getting worse and 
thick, the skipper decides to haul in behind 
Race Point for shelter. He will generally 
make up his mind to do this halfway 
across, consequently would steer south- 
west or southwest-by-south, thus bringing 
the wind over the stern. Now, a vessel 
running with the wind on the end of the 
mainboom will always weather out, and 
yet it is natural for a navigator to suppose 
she will sag off to leeward of her course. 
Afraid of passing Race Point in the thick- 
ness the skipper cuts it too fine and goes 
plunk on the bars. These bars have done 
some cruel work in their time, that is, since 
man took to knocking about the cape. 
But the horrible part in the old days was 
played by the shelterless shore after the 
poor devils got out of the sea’s maw and 
reached the beach. Here they circled 
around blinded by drifting snow and driv- 
ing sand until cold killed them. About 
1802 a ship called the Brutus struck on the 
bars, and the crew all reached shore but 
froze to death; twenty-seven hardy men 
perished miserably among those sand hills. 
Think of it, their elation when, after a 
fierce struggle with the breaking seas, they 
felt the land beneath their feet. Death 
behind roaring and beating the bars, 
cheated of his prey, so they thought. 
Better had they drunk of the sea and gone 
down out there with their battered vessel. 

This catastrophe aroused the merchants 
and seamen of all New England to do 
something to prevent another such. A so- 
ciety was formed to place shelter huts 
along the coast. This was the foundation 
of the present Humane Society, whose red 
buildings you will see from one end of 
Massachusetts to the other. The Life 
Saving Service has made their work largely 
unnecessary, but years back they saved 
hundreds of lives through this means. 
There were scattered huts some years be- 
fore the wreck of the Brutus, but there 
was no organized effort to keep them up, 
and vandals and accidents frequently de- 
stroyed them. 

The man-of-war Somerset was wrecked 
on this piece of the Cape, and what is left 
of her bones lie covered up in the sands. 
She was one of the vessels that covered the 
crossing of troops the morning of Bunker 
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Hill battle. She was cast ashore while 
watching the French fleet, sheltered in 
Boston Harbor. Her guns were taken out 
by the Yankees and used to defend differ- 
ent ports. Sir George Collier, in one of his 
raids, recaptured several of them. There 
is a man whose name is almost forgotten, 
and yet he was the only British admiral 
except Rodney who at that time was worth 
a tarred gasket. He was a man of the 
Nelson and Cochrane stripe, and had he 
been properly backed up would have swept 
the French off the seas. He left Sandy 
Hook with a fleet and in forty-eight hours 
had Portsmouth, Va., in flames. It took 
that old fool, Graves, six weeks to make 
the same passage, and after he got there 
he let DeGrasse slip through his fingers. 
Graves, like Howe, was one of the old 
maneuvering school, who would jockey 
away for a month trying to get the weather 
gauge, and who had an idea that ships 
ought to be marshaled and moved like a 
body of infantry. The French admiral 
very kindly assisted them in keeping up 
this farce of fighting, his object being to 
escape a decisive action and cover the 
enemy's movements on shore. If Byng 
deserved shooting for his mistake off 
Majorca, Graves deserves to be drawn and 
quartered for the foolishness of that day 
on the Middle Grounds. There is no ques- 
tion that the pre-revolutionary flag-officers 
of the French Navy were superior in educa- 
tion and skill to their British opponents, 
and their ultimate defeat was the result of 
operating under a defective system and to 
the physical inferiority of the French sea- 
man. Under the Republic and Empire, 
the Gallic admirals and captains with an 
exception or two were a poor lot, bad sea- 
men and worse gunners. But what's all 
this got to do with the lay of our yarn! 
Mind your helm, my lad, and back to the 
course. 

Round Race Point the tide ebbs and 
flows like the devil, and it takes a good 
breeze to put a boat on the other side, if 
the current be running foul. Once around, 
you can find good anchorage from northerly 
or easterly winds. Further along, round 


the Hook is Provincetown; this has an ex- 
cellent harbor, and that’s about all it has. 
Of the inside shore of the Cape | know 
nothing; it’s a stretch of sand flats and 
shallows; 


a place to be shunned and 

















The old-timer. 


feared by all humans without webs be- 


tween their toes. A few bunches of Rubes 
inhabit it, hanging on here and there like 
tufts of beach grass, getting a small living 
out of the sea, and raising crops of future 
coasting skippers and tug-boat pilots. 
Summer people are beginning to frequent 
the Cape more generally, and the Rubcs 
are rapidly losing their good, old-fashioned 
ways of doing business, and are becoming 
first-class resort pirates. I can remember 
when they used to hate to take pay for a 
few lobsters or scup, but things are not as 
they used tobe. But take ’em all through, 


males and females, they are not a bad lot, 
and sometimes are very accommodating, so 
the boys tell me; anyhow the girls are the 
best looking in New England, which—just 
lean over this way and I'll whisper in your 
ear. 

The ancient name of Cape Cod peninsula 
was Namset, but evidently after the set- 
tlers bezan to frequent it to get their break- 
fast food, they called it after the chief deli- 
cacy its waters afforded. It must have 
been a great cod ground in those days, but 
the fishing has gone to the dogs, being 
ruined by the use of nets. It is one of the 
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biggest errors that our state and national 
government has made, that of allowing 
these fish destroyers to be set in the sea or 
anywhere else. Some day we shall pass 
drastic laws to prevent net fishing; it will 
be when the fish are all gone. We are rap- 
idly earning the curses of posterity by our 
hoggishness. What right have we to 
destroy this food supply, depriving future 
generations forever of fish-balls and broiled 
lobsters. But to return to names. The 
Highland Light was originally known as 
Clay Ponds. The light was erected in 
1797, one of the first lights put up by the 
United States Government; the Race 
Light was built I think in 1815, and the 
other beacons lower down about 1830. 
Now, the whole south end is beset with 
lights, too many of them in fact, so that 
they confuse by their superfluity. It has 
made navigation hereabouts a question not 
ot knowledge and skill, but simply a matter 
of eyesight. Any man who can see a light 
and steer for it or by it, can pass safely 
anywhere around the Cape. The good old 
days of leading and ranges are gone for- 
ever, and the pilot is a man almost without 
an occupation. 

The shoals used to be famous for their 
pilots. These chaps harbored in Holmes 
Hole and could take a vessel across the 
shallows with their eyes shut. It took 
some daring in those days, with few 
buoys or marks to guide, but to-day, unless 
the vessel draws big water it is child’s play. 
I’ve headed over the shoals many times in 
a thick fog and surprised myself by the 
good navigation it is possible to perform. 
It’s all right leading in the summer time, 
but in winter excuse me. 

But talking about names, many of these 
have been sadly altered in the last hundred 
years. Whether it was that the old navi- 
gators spelled them wrong and we have 
corrected them or the other way, I can’t 
say, but somehow they are badly twisted. 
| have a lot of old books on coast naviga- 
tion in which the names are spelled very 
differently from the way we spell them to- 
day. But years agone every man was his 
own dictionary, much the better, and 
spelled as he darn pleased. What right 
has any man to sit up and say that we 
must spell a name his way? Does he know 
how it was originally pronounced by the 
Indian or settler who christened the spot? 
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| have often smiled at the Rubes calling 
Nobska Point, Nobskee, but they are right. 
It was originally spelled Nobskee, and that 
is the proper pronunciation. 

About the upper end of Cape Cod, and in 
the Bay, was a hanging-out place for the 
frigates and privateers blocking the port 
of Boston during the 1812 war. The 
frigates maintained a constant patrol from 
Cape Cod to Cape Ann, the inner squad- 
ron keeping within about ten miles of 
Boston Light, while the rest of the vessels 
lay farther outside. In bad weather, when 
they were driven off, the Yankee ships 
outward bound made a run for it, and gen- 
erally got clear. It was off here the cele- 
brated fight between the Shannon and 
the Chesapeake took place. Many of the 
villages and towns hereabouts made secret 
treaties with the blockading fleet, allowing 
the vessels’ crews to provision and water 
on condition they left their boats alone and 
allowed them to fish. The island of Nan- 
tucket made such a treaty, but the Gov- 
ernment heard of it and jumped on the 
village fathers. There seems to have been 
considerable traffic carried on between the 
enemy's ships and the shore, the Rubes 
of those days not being averse to earning 
a dollar by aiding and abetting their 
country’s foe. But the biggest rascals of 
all were the privateers. 

Of all business that man ever legitima- 
tized, barring slave-trading, privateering 
was certainly the worst. To license men 
to murder for money, to give the privilege 
of plundering to any rascal who applied 
for it, to make a business out of war, was a 
disgraceful practice. Nothing can palliate 
or excuse such conduct on the part of a 
civilized government. Yet scarcely a hun- 
dred years ago all civilized governments did 
it. While our privateers were not so bad 
as those of Spain, France and other Latin 
powers, refraining from cutting the pas- 
sengers’ throats and wronging women, they 
were none the less a pack of robbers. His- 
tory has in measure glorified them, but 
history in order to do so has altered much 
and hidden more. Let any man read the 
logs of these vessels; let him peruse the 
chronicles of the time, and he will turn 
away amazed that such atrocity should 
have been not only permitted, but encour- 
aged by civilized nations. There seems to 
have been both in Britain and the United 
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States among the more decent people a 
strong feeling against privateering; it was 
not considered to be an altogether respec- 
table business, and many men engaged in 
backing it up endeavored to conceal their 
connection. Privateers were particularly 
disliked by men-o'-warsmen, for reasons 
that are obvious, but at the same time the 
naval officers were largely responsible for 
their existence, as they gained more by 
permitting them to remain at work than 
they did by capturing. 
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Hook made captures and recaptures that 
brought to her crew over $4,000,000. 
That's nothing nowadays, when one ship 
is worth as much, but it took a deal of 
catching in those times. This was why 
naval men frequently could not see a 
privateer until the privateer had made a 
capture, when they promptly pounced 
down on her prey. It was the same per- 
formance as you have seen played between 
the pirate-gull, the loon and the unfortu- 
nate mackerel. 











Off Highland Light. 


There was neither glory or money to be 
gained by taking a privateer. If she hap- 
pened to be a notorious customer, the cap- 
tor might receive the thanks of the Station 
admiral and perhaps a piece of plate from 
Lloyds, but if only an ordinary vessel, he 
got nothing but a mere mention in the 
Gazette. But if instead of taking the pri- 
vateer he recaptured one of her captures, 
all hands received a good whack of prize 
money. Enormous fortunes were made in 


this way. One frigate stationed off Sandy 








Along toward the close of the 1812 war, 
when the American merchant vessel had 
been pretty nearly swept off the sea, and 
there was nothing much for the British 
privateers to pick up but their own cap- 
tured ships, they made a practice of hang- 
ing about outside our harbors. Most of 
these privateers hailed from the provinces, 
some from Bermuda, and the West Indies. 
Among them was a very fast schooner 
out of St. Johns, New Brunswick, which 


was currently reported to be the fastest 
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vessel of her class afloat. She cruised con- 
stantly off the New England coast. Dur- 
ing the years 1813 and 1814 she sent in 
many prizes for condemnation to either 
Halifax or Bermuda, where the prize courts 
sat. Nearly all these vessels were recap- 
tures, British merchantmen that had been 
taken by American privateers. Her suc- 
cess was so phenomenal that it at last 
attracted the attention of the Admiral of 
the Station. Anyhow, the story leaked 
out, either somebody got drunk and gave 
away the snap, or who knows—but it led 
to an investigation. She was boarded and 
her log thoroughly overhauled; and this 
was what had been going on. Some Amer- 
ican privateers, two or three, if | remember 
rightly, finding it difficult to get their 
prizes in past the block frigates, put up a 
job with the St. Johns man. They sent 
their prizes to an agreed locality, where the 
St. Johns man promptly recaptured them, 
sent them in, recovered salvage, and 
whacked up the proceeds with the original 
captor. The admiral stopped the game, 
but what became of the foxy skipper the 
chronicle does not mention. 

To a great many yachtsmen Cape Cod 
is a fearsome place. It is to them what 
Cape Horn is to the merchant seaman. 
Yet most of this fear is groundless. Like all 
capes, it has its gales, but they are in sum- 
mer few and far between. Nine days out 
of ten it is passable. Even in a small boat, 
you can always get around it in comfort 
and safety by picking your weather. A 
man who cannot tell what the weather is 
going to be at least forty-eight hours ahead, 
has no business to be in charge of a vessel 
of any sort. 

I] have a genuine affection for Cape Cod. 
I delight to coast its shore and to hover 
about its beaches. There is something ex- 
pansive in its atmosphere, so that every 
day spent rollicking there is like two days 
lived in the space of one. It never inspires 
the least fear; some coasts do—one of 
those dark, dismal, rocky, repulsive shores, 
that you dread to approach. But Cape 
Cod, white and pure, sun-lighted and 


breeze-swept, draws you to it as the face 
of a good and beautiful woman draws you. 
It may be very different in winter, but | 
never saw it then. 


Every memory | have 
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of the peninsula is a warm and bright one. 
But my most happy time is when I run it 
by night, making the Highlands just at 
midnight and coasting south in the moon- 
light, with a fine southwester, a smooth 
sea, and a long, slow swell. That is sail- 
ing. 

Fifty miles away lies a city and a mass 
of men, wretched beings, contented that 
night brings sleep and forgetfulness; but 
for me these hours bring unexplainable 
delight. Go below, boys, turn in; leave 
me the deck and the watch to keep. | 
want, | crave no company but the good 
beach to windward, the sea and the heav- 
ens. My scepter the tiller, my crown an 
old sou’wester, and my robe an oilskin to 
keep out the cold, now I| reign monarch of 
a fairy realm, with a council of three of 
man’s best friends, a contented mind, a 
full stomach and unmortgaged conscience. 
Add to this a pipe, and you have described 
the happiest kingdom in existence. 

Look, sou’west; just clear of the bluffs 
drops the half-spent moon; east-southeast 
well risen is Jupiter, and Venus, red as a 
rose, lifts close to the horizon. Soon will 
the magnificent Orion, with all its glories, 
follow her. What a marvelous collection 
of stars that is: Procyon, Betelguese, 
Rigel, Bellatrix and the splendid twin orb 
Sirius. Farther to the west is my old 
favorite Aldebaran, flashing, flickering, and 
showing color like a driftwood fire. 

Away go my thoughts, leaping over 
space. What a wonderful, amazingly won- 
derful thing is thought, even outstripping 
light, as light outstripped sound. In less 
than a second | can send my thoughts to 
the farther visible orb. They leap from 
star to star across unmeasurable distances. 
Puny sea; puny world! I float on the 
great water of which you boast, a stretch 
over which man voyages for months, aye 
and for days, never meeting craft or fellow 
being; a great flood that belts you, that 
washes and absolves all your lands. What 
is it, compared with that which to-night 
engages my thoughts? A drop, a miser- 
able drop on a grain of dust. Yon star, 
yon fiery speck, blinking and reddening in 
the lower layers of the atmosphere, could 
eat you up a thousand times, and scarce 
spot its glowing surface. 
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A STORY OF TEN 


PRICE OF HEREDITY 


LITTLE WOLVES 


BY JOHN FRANKLIN LEWIS 


SCENE recently wit- 
nessed at a court house in 
a small country town in 
lowa would have made a 
good subject for a_paint- 
ing by a master. 

Bae Nae A countryman living in 
a remote part of the county brought in 
ten young wolves which he had captured 
near his home. There is a price upon the 
heads of all wolves, old or young, and the 
man was after this bounty. 

People crowded around to see the cap- 
tives, just as they have ever since the days 
of Cesar and Alexander. The little cubs 
were like young puppies, with soft fur and 
sharp, bright eyes that in blissful ignorance 
looked without fear or anger on their cap- 
tors. Dimpled children and rosy-cheeked 
schoolgirls caressed the animals with their 
little hands with many exclamations of 
admiration and pity. How sweet! How 
pretty! The poor little things! Every- 
body seemed to shrink from the thought of 
slaughtering the little waifs of the wild. 

The gruff old doctor who would cut up 
the living or the dead without the bat of an 
eye or the twinge of a nerve, said it would 
be more humane to send them to some park 
as “zoo specimens,”’ and said he would pay 
the expense of forwarding them. The law- 
yer whose business is to fight for the con- 
viction of erring women and miserable men, 
said he “hated’’ to see them killed. The 
judge, who for a score of years, has been 
sending human beings to the prison and 
the gallows, was moved to compassion and 
inclined to the side of mercy. He was 
anxious to commute the death penalty to 
one of life imprisonment, and gave the 
name of a man who had charge of a city 
park and directed the court reporter to 
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call up the gentleman over the “long dis- 
tance” and ascertain whether he wanted 
an addition to his menagerie. 

All hoped for a respite and were greatly 
disappointed when an adverse reply was 
received. The old doctor who had saved 
many a life; the lawyer who had freed 
many a criminal, the judge whose edict 
was law, whose words could often 
bind or unloose, liberate or punish, were 
all alike helpless, and unable to save the 
innocent victims of heredity and envi- 
ronment. The county attorney who was 
acting auditor, said he was no execu- 
tioner—they would have to look up some- 
one else to perform that office. Then they 
all turned to laugh at the expense of a 
man who had just been sent to state's 
prison for ten years and who expressed a 
desire to live the rest of his life to better 
purpose than the preceding part. 

This incident is a striking illustration of 
the inexorable laws of fate, destiny and 
heredity, and is calculated to fill a thought- 
ful mind with feelings of awe and tremb- 
ling. 

Is there, after all, a preponderance of 
truth in the doctrine of predestination? 
We sometimes see human wolves who seem 
victims of destiny. We are compelled to 
hunt them down because they are wolves, 
and yet, they may have had no chance to 
be anything else. We see creatures wear- 
ing the human form who are “wise as ser- 
pents” and who prey upon their fellow 
creatures who are “‘harmless as doves.”’ 
There are unfortunates whom nature turns 
out as wild beasts and society finishes up 
into galley slaves. ‘‘In vain,” says Hugo, 
“we chisel as best we can the mysterious 
block of which our life is made; the black 
vein of destiny reappears continually.” 


so 
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BY EDWINA STANTON BABCOCK 


IADOW-SCOWS sailing 
down the western or- 
chard slope. Gold and 
purple sands on the 
shores of the western 
sky. Atmosphere differ- 
ent to the white stare 
The softening of outlines into 





of day. 
blurred suggestion, a tender hint of things 


to come—new things, happy things. The 
old call to leave home and run out 
upon the road and walk and walk and 
walk until one reached tracts of country 
inland from the purple and gold coasts, un- 
til one found places more gaily colored, 
peopled more variously, freer, more ad- 
venturous. 

How reach the purple and gold shores? 
If the journey were all by road, would it 
not be too long, too difficult, coping with 
muddy days and nights—having misun- 
derstandings with ragmen and _ peddlers, 
being left of a windy time with no haycock 
city in sight or cornstalk wigwam to sleep 
in? If all by water, would one’s large 
conch shell—which would be, of course, the 
only kind ci vessel appropriate—weather 
the high waves that shut away the harbor 
ranges? Lying in the deep grass—for it is 
only gazing through deep grass that one 
sees that Western Coast truly, the Three 
planned and planned against the time such 
a journey could be taken. 

The itineraries were many, the means of 
transportation various. The favorite route 
seemed to be this. Climb the big oak and 


walk out to the tip end of the topmost 
branch; there wait until a large bird comes 
by. He arriving on schedule time, jump 
on his back and let him take his own way; 
for birds are always flying to and from the 

The bird failing to 
If a large cloud, just 


gold and purple sands. 
arrive, take a cloud. 
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lie down in the middle of it, cover up with 
its white softness and go to sleep. Stay 
asleep, sailing, sailing, until your keel 
grates on the gold and purple sands. Then 
step out, scale the promontories and walk in 
to your own country. Should one be able 
to charter only a small cloud for the trip, 
it were better to fasten it like a wing to 
one’s back and step off from the oak 
branch into the Vasty on a_ venture 
piloted by one’s self, resting a while on a 
mountain, stopping to grasp a handful of 
stars. So, lying in the deep grass 
the Three planned it. To be ready to go 
at any time—to seize any cloud or bird 
handy—that was the principle thing. 

“It’s time to come in—children.” 

Oh, the sudden shock of it. The rapping 
of a thimble on the pane. The echoes of a 
positive voice carrying up the orchard, 
whistling through the long grass. The 
face of a grown-up fixed coldly cn the 
quivering mysteries, the strange shames of 
discovered ‘‘make-believe.” Medusa of 
Duty freezing the laughing face of Play. 

How it was that cry came when it did, 
the Three could never understand. It 
might have come hours later, it might have 
come hours earlier, but no. It came when * 
those gold and purple coasts spread out in 
the west. [It came just when it was grow- 
ing easy to believe that after all the world 
was a simple island with the sky washing 
on its rims. No sooner was it made plain 
that the trees were tents, that far back in 
the forests were date and cocoa palm, 
monkeys enjoying themselves in_ their 
versatile manner, crocodiles and paro- 
quets happy after their kind, than, rau- 
cously, disastrously, there came that tune- 
less cry, “Come in, children.” 

Oh, the wearying gathering up of one’s 
self from the long grass leaving regretfully 
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the print of one’s small body. Oh, the 
girding of loins to face dingy life indoors! 
Long sighs over the orchard. The flowers 
closed, birds choking in their good-night, 
all surfaces stiff and colorless, the world 
shutting up like a fan. 

On one occasion the Wight found himself 
more than usually melancholy. It was a 
real grief. In dressing for tea it had been 
required of him that he should change his 
trousers. It was demanded that he sub- 
stitute for these precious corduroys—things 
that understood him, that squeaked mu- 
sically with the friction of his fat legs, the 
delicate chastities of a white duck suit. 

Who—in the whole range of adventure— 
in battles, in romance, in the Bible, ever 
wore a white duck suit? The Wight could 
think of no one. He writhed in the crisp 
shape as he would have writhed in the Iron 
Maiden. He hung up his harp on a willow 
and bewailed his captivity. He called to 
mind incidents where the wearing of a 
white duck suit terminated fatally for the 
wearer. The Believer sat apart, faith- 
fully trying to decide once for all which was 
the right and which the left stocking. The 
Prophet, applying some philosophy of 
button and buttonhole roamed around the 
room in cool undress. They listened to 
the dirge. 

“There is no sense in clothes. There is 
no sense in shoes—except rubber boots, of 
course. Can't I wear my rubber boots to 
tear Well, then, can’t | go barefoot? The 
Patch Boy goes barefooted to tea. You 
said he was a good boy. He is good be- 
cause he can go barefoot to tea. Stop! 
Let me do that myself. The other ear is 
all right. I washed it myself. Two days 
ago. It’s all right I tell you. Don’t. | 
hate you—you never wash Fenton’s ears.” 

Fenton was the Prophet. He was as 
usual, cheerful. Having with dispatch 
reconciled the philosophies of button and 
buttonhole, he was given largesse. For 
his virtues he was permitted to black his 
own pumps. Standing on a small island 
of newspaper spread to protect the nursery 
matting, he gave himself up to this joy. 
He carefully covered first the uppers, then 
the soles with massy coats of veneer. He 
did this three times, lovingly, artistically, 
but there was still much polish left in the 
bottle. For a moment the Prophet was 
undecided where to direct this oversupply. 
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But after a slight hesitation all was clear 
to him. 

The back of the grown-up was turned. 
With a steady hand the Prophet painted 
on his own forehead a handsome decoration 
in the shape of a Maltese cross. After a 
moment’s thought he added two black dots, 
one on either cheek. He contemplated the 
design in a mirror and seemed at last to 
behold himself as he knew himself to be. 
It led him to desire bushy eyebrows and an 
imperial. How far the Prophet would 
have idealized himself he could not tell for 
the Believer interrupted him. The Be- 
liever feared, she was always fearing. She 
had made as it were an exhaustive study 
of the tricks of fate. All she knew of joy 
was that the deluge came after. With one 
stocking on she tacked across the nursery 
floor and stood on and off before the island 
of newspaper. Standing on the edge of his 
island domain, the brunette Prophet 
greeted her, smiling the Believer stifled 
a helpless snicker, to whisper warningly. 

“Look out. You mustn’t—-there’s going 
to be chocolate cake for tea.” 

Chocolate cake. The symbol. The 
password. What man but would heed it. 
Not even to realize beauty of countenance 
would one sacrifice chocolate cake. It 
gave the Prophet pause; it would be the 
natural impulse of a grown-up, he knew, to 
make chocolate cake the price of a Maltese 
cross on the forehad and a goatee on the 
chin. Seizing a towel, he vigorously 
rubbed off his true face, erasing all but the 
original sickly outline. The towel he used 
becoming unaccountably clouded, the 
Prophet thought it best to drop it behind 
the dressing table. He plunged his Moor- 
ish features in the washbowl. 

Now, emerging shudderingly from the 
cold intimacies of his unnatural element, 
with one eye on the back of the Grown-up, 
the other on the Wight, he spoke, saying 
sweetly: 

“| like to have my ears washed.” 

The Wight moaned—this from a man 
and a brother! “You do not either,” he 
said sufferingly. “‘You know you don’t. 
You just say that. You just say things 
and then every one thinks you’re good.” 
Ah, this goodness. What a bore it was. 
How it interfered with everything, and yet 
what a valuable asset—what a security. It 
piqued the Wight frightfully that no one 
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Virtue itself he 
But 


ever said he was good. 
abhorred as he abhorred buttermilk. 
its penumbra—the hallmark of it. 
Maybe you don’t mind horrid things be- 
cause you always get something for it— 
because mother says “ Who was the quick- 
est getting ready for tea and it’s always 
you and father lets you stay up longer.” 
It was the Believer who suggested this. 
She said it inoffensively, admiringly, striv- 
ing meanwhile to make her black stocking 
“come smooth” over large and unsightly 
wrinkles of under flannel. The Believer 
advanced this theory without bitterness— 
yet to-night she had her misgivings. After 
all was the Prophet so good?—the misuse 
of the shoe polish, for instance. How 
many times the Believer had longed to give 
her own countenance Maltese crosses and 
goatees and abstained from some sense of 
the evil of it. Was the Prophet good? 
Could such license and such piety exist in 
one and the same person? 

But the Prophet made no disclaimer. 
Not only was he broad enough to overlook 
these insinuations as to the quality of his 
virtue, but he had something else on his 
mind—he was suddenly possessed of a 
thought more absorbing than the question 
of his own integrity. The thought was not 
new. It was something he had long wished 
to unbosom. He had only waited for 
opportunity to present itself. After a few 
moments steady thinking he edged over 
to the Wight. 

The latter was not in a mood to notice 
any friendly overture. He squatted on 
the floor, forlornly entangled with the 
button hook, going over in his mind a list 
of the day’s grievances. The Prophet 
edged up. 


“| know something queer,” he said. 
“Something you don’t know.” 
The Wight took no notice. He was 


abstracted. He had fallen under the old 
spell, the old craving, to wear his rubber 
boots to tea. Another day — another 
struggle, and he had failed of his hope. 
Seeing time pass by, opportunity fading, 
was too much for him. How old should 
he be before his passion was satisfied. 
Enormous tears dropped upon the shoes 
which the Wight buttoned. These tears 
seen through other tears spread out into 
veritable seas of grief, then falling on the 
shoe leather made black tiny spats like 
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sealing wax. The Wight found them 
lugubriously interesting. 
The Prophet was also interested. Such 


perfect tears. So large, so beautifully 
formed and crystalline. They fascinated 
him. In all his life experience he had 
never wept tears, so globular, so ripe and 
ready to fall. He felt respect for them and 
for their manufacturer, yet after all they 
seemed a waste of good material. Survey- 
ing the tear-fountain with an expression 
of concern, the Prophet edged up a 
little closer. He tried to get the Wight’s 
attention, he was anxious to impart his 
valuable idea. 

“Tt isn't really Us,” he whispered com- 
fortingly. 

The Wight looked up blear-eyed, strang- 
ling an enormous gulp. 

“Tt isn’t really Us. She thinks it is” — 
the Prophet indicated the Grown-up. ‘She 
thinks she washed your ears and mine and 
Elgitha’s. She didn’t. We aren't here.” 
The Prophet paused to note the effect of 
this interesting communication—would it 
work?r—sure enough it seemed to turn off 
some strange faucet concealed behind the 
Wight’s countenance. He stared dully 
even drily. The Prophet went hurriedly 
on. “Wearen’t here,” he repeated. “We 
are over on the other side of the mountain, 
digging; we're getting sassafras, and 
birch, and oh—everything.”’ 

The Wight drew the button hook down 
his sad countenance till it hung, self-poised 
on his lower lip. ‘“Hazel-nuts?” he 
snuffled with languid interest. 

Unobserved the Believer had drawn near, 
charmed with what she had heard, anxious 
to know more. The fact that she had 
fastened the garter of one leg to the stock- 
ing on the other slightly interfered with 
the dignity of her advance—but she ig- 
nored it. ‘“‘Artichokes?” she inquired in 
a loud and eager whisper. ‘Yep. All we 
want,” affirmed the Prophet. “We dig 
for them you know,” he waited a moment, 
adding in an undertone, ‘‘They do too,”’ 

Now there are times when a seer, a 
dreamer of dreams depends wholly on his 
less-enlightened constituents for his capac- 
ity to interpret. The Prophet may have 
seemed to utter the last sentence care- 
lessly. In reality he uttered it with the 
deepest guile. He was trying by the fric- 
tion of two minds more or less critical, to 


























establish certain premises to his own com- 
prehension not perfectly clear. 
Time and time again the Prophet had 


done this—to triumph in the end. Once 
get the Wight in a contradictory spirit, 
once rouse the Believer to her especial kind 
of cross-examination, and things mystical 
flowed from his own lips. He waited, 
sitting crosslegged on the floor for what 
he knew would transpire. 

The Wight, thoughtful, started combing 
his hair with the button hook. He affected 
to receive the Prophet’s communications 
on the subject of the Really Us with con- 
tempt. He ruminated upon what he had 
heard. 

This ‘““They” with whom to dig for 
artichokes it was such delight? The 
Wight knew of no such persons. 

“Who are They?” he denianded surlily. 

It was the very question the Prophet lay 
in wait for. Who were “They” indeed. 
He hardly knew himself, therefore he lost 
no time in showing his scorn for the Wight’s 
ignorance. Who, he intimated, having ex- 
perienced the limitations of everyday com- 
rades but knew who They were. They 
were They. The Illuminati of dreams, 
of picture books. The persons with whom 
it was forbidden that one should play, 
dirty twin souls that looked at one, passing 
in the street, grinned, and were forever 
lost around the corner of life. They were 
They. The Patch boy, the Newsboys, 
boys who sold baskets and watercress. 
Good fellows all. Gallants of high ardor 
and fearless ideals. Persons whose loves 
and lives lay in ceaseless digging, in ever- 
lasting adventure. The Prophet looked 
simple and bland. “They are the ones 
we play with”’ was all he said, but his tones 
were enough, they conjured up the rest 
of it. 

There seemed a certain solidity to the 
statement. Although the Wight had 
never expected to care for anything again, 
he found himself, in spite of himself, inter- 
ested. The tears on the shoe leather dried, 
he looked in vain for their interesting 
spatter. He tried to recall what his grief 
had been. He remembered. 

“What do They have to wear? Does 
any one make Them do things?”’ he asked 
sadly. “Do They go barefoot?” He 


asked indifferently, after all what did it 
matter to him? 


If by any chance there 


The Really Us 
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should be a happy country where every one 
went to tea barefoot or in rubber boots, 
that country was not for him. He could 
see himself starting out for it with scrip 
and scallop shell and pilgrim staff, only to 
be set upon at the first turn by a band of 
Grown-ups who would snap shoes and a 
white duck suit on him and lead him 
broken and humbled, back to hated slavery. 

But the question, to the Prophet, had a 
value. It assisted him in establishing his 
convictions, he answered slowly, shaping 
his sentences to promote further question- 
ing. 

“They don’t have to wear shoes. We * 
don't, | mean. We're They too, you know 
—I| mean,” the Prophet struggled with the 
nice distinction, “when we're Really Us. 
But when we want to wear shoes we just 
tie turtle shells on our feet. We do it with 
ribbon grass. Turtle shells are good 
enough you know. You're apt to find a 
good many turtle shells over there.” The 
Prophet leaned forward urging this point a 
little anxiously. It appeared that it was a 
thing very dear to him. “The Indians 
used to wear turtle shells,” he said, he 
hoped the illusion would give color to the 
idea. 

Contrary to his expectation the Wight 
accepted the turtle shell idea at once. So 
did the Believer. Turtle shells were ever- 
lastingly right. Turtle shells, inverted, 
might prove a little stiff perhaps, a little 
difficult of adaptation, but they were noth- 
ing to the uniqueness of the wearing ap- 
parel of Fritz of Swiss Family Robinson. 
Anything to be like Fritz. Grace and 
fleetness in turtle shells was a mere mat- 
ter of technic—of time. The Believer 
yearned to try them. Also she was ready 
with a suggestion. 

“And we wear rhubarb leaves for hats, 
too, don’t we?” she asked it coaxingly. 

The Prophet was indulgent. He wished 
he had thought of it himself, since he had 
not—Certainly. Rhubarb leaves for hats. 

The Wight, however, was not so willing 
to take up with their ideas. He was mo- 
rose. Bending over his shoe-buttoning he 
concealed his face. He considered the 
thing, advantages and disadvantages. It 
was pleasant, surely, but, had the Prophet 
provided for every contingency? ,The de- 
mands of the Present for instance. If the 
Three were in reality the Really Us, dig- 
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ging for artichokes over beyond the moun- 
tain, who were they at home, downtrodden, 
held in chains? He was not prepared to 
embark too hastily on the dangerous seas 
of double identity. 

“Who are we, then?” he asked suspi- 
ciously. He meant who were the victims, 
the oppressed, the white-duck captives. 

Keeping his eye upon the Grown-up, 
ready instantly to spring to some new 
manifestation of piety the Prophet pon- 
dered it. Who were we? He was a little 
withheld and reserved in his manner, for 
the question was deliciously difficult, Who, 
* indeed, were we? Ha : 

“Master Fenton—come here and I'll fix 
your tie.” The signal from the Grown-up 
was abrupt but the Prophet, from his cross- 
legged brooding leisurely. Who 
were we? The question troubled him not 
a little, it was something entirely unex- 
pected, very difficult to deal with. He 
stopped in front of the Wight as if for some 
last word, and considered. ‘] don’t know 
who we are,” he said slowly, thoughtfully. 
He was mysterious, he leaned over to 
whisper in the Wight’s ear. ‘‘I don’t know 
who we are yet—I haven't thought about it 


arose 


enough. But I'll remember soon, and then 
I'll tell.” He looked back. ‘“‘I’ll start to 


thinking about it right now,” he said 
encouragingly. 

There could have been no more satisfac- 
tory answer. Think of having somebody 
promise to stop around some day and tell 
one who one really was. Think of the 
charmed secret knowledge that while one 
appeared helpless, inert, like a lay-figure in 
the hands of cold-blooded authority, one 
was really free where They were. With 
Them, over on the other side of the moun- 
tain, digging abandonedly for artichokes 
sassafras and what-not—a happy crew of 
refugees, turtle-shoed, rhubarb-hatted. 

With a final snort the Wight dried his 
tears. Struggling with the last shoe button 
he contemplated, even as the Prophet had 
suggested, different varieties of astral and 
subliminal body. The Wight believed 
that without any help from the Prophet 
he already knew what he was. It was 
borne in upon him that he was Something 
very terrible. He foresaw an intense in- 
dividuality that it would be difficult to 
subdue even when among the Really Us’s 
digging for artichokes. He gazed inward. 
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Contemplated the thing and pronounced 
it good. He was Something Awful. Yes. 
Something that had wings and horns and 
a tail and burning eyes. He was Some- 
thing that would frighten Grown-ups the 
minute they sawit. Something that would 
cow and horrify any Grown-up and make 
her, for her sins, entreat loudly that all 
boys be allowed to wear their rubber boots 
to tea. The Wight went over to the side 
of the room where behind the lounge was 
a space something like a lair. Here he ate 
human bones, snarled horribly and kept 
his counsel. 

It was, however, different with the 
Believer. So taken was she with the idea 
of double identity that she nearly burst 
with it. She too had thought out what 
she was in the nursery and ached to con- 
fide. While she stood before the Grown-up 
and had her hair tied up with blue ribbons, 
the Believer came near, perilously near to 
treacherous confession. Her communica- 
tions were, however, closely watched. 
From the Lair she was occasionally threat- 
ened with baleful grins and snarls. From 
the window the Prophet kept a steady eye 
upon her, but it was some time before she 
understood. 

“You don’t know what I am.” Thus 
the Believer endeavored to challenge the 
interest of the Grown-up. She said the 
thing ingratiatingly, seductively, as one 
who intends to reveal something delicious. 

Silence, while the Grown-up puffed out 
the blue bows. From the Lair a low hiss, 
a horrible growl. By the Window a face 
set sternly in a forbidding stare. The 
Believer trembled in her small slippers. 
Woman-like, she sought to efface the 
memory of one indiscretion by committing 
another. 

“T mean you don’t know where | am,” 
she substituted—and caught her breath in 
fright. From the Window another more 
prolonged stare, from the Lair a growl 
quite horrible. 

But no one need have worried. The 
Grown-up was interested only in the puffing 
out of the blue bows, the settling of the 
frills on the Believers small shoulders. 
Her reply was something formless, juice- 
less about the Grown-up’s knowing what 
the Believer could be if she tried—a nice 
little girl who set her brothers a good ex- 
ample. Through a loose strand of hair the 
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Believer peered at her fellows. Was all 
well? Had she skirted the difficulty? 
From the Window the Prophet smiled 
dreamy approval. From the Lair the 
Wight paused in his secret devouring of 
human bones, leaned forth and grinned. 

But though good fortune tided over the 
danger, the Believer was full of what she 
had to communicate and could only hold 
in until the Three now immaculately 
groomed descended the stairs. Then she 
burst forth: 

“1 know what I am in the nursery! A 
cat. A big cat with a thick tail and yellow 
eyes. I drink out of the washbowl. | 
crawl under the bed, | go like this,” the 
Believer, turning on the Wight and the 
Prophet tried for certain spectacular feline 
effects. She growled and clawed, looking 
back over her shoulder at the opulent 
curves of her imagined tail. Already the 
Believer was taking comfort in that tail. 
Such a tail as that was would cheer many 
a desolate hour. The Cat stroked her own 
fur lovingly, and set up a hoarse purring. 
“What are you two,’”’ she demanded. 

“1 don’t. know what | am—-not yet,” 
said the Prophet. He was intently watch- 
ing for a chance to slide down the balusters. 
He was accustomed to getting this slide in 
between the Grown-up’s last settling of 
the Wight’s white sailor collar and the 
Believer’s hair-ribbons. This time, how- 
ever, the flash of time seemed not to present 
itself; he relinquished the hope. He 
watched the strings of the Grown-up’s 
apron sweeping on before. ‘Either I’m 
a kangaroo or a tiger, something that 
jumps out of the window and howls, ‘some- 
thing’—he added riotously—that always 
gets away.” He turned to the Wight, 
asking “‘ What are your”’ 

Smearing himself along the light paper 
of the stair-wall the Wight was porten- 
tously silent. He called up a look of in- 
tense secrecy. This time, he knew, he was 
ahead of the other two; he exul!ted in it. 
“Aw,” he said. ‘‘Do you think I’m going 
to tell—and then you would go and be one, 
too. I won't tell. Anyhow, I’m some- 
thing so awful I haven’t got any name. 
But | won’t tell what | am.” He reeled 
with reserve, he went on smearing himself 
along the stair-wall. With half-closed 
eyes he looked inward, seeing with a joyful 
shudder Something Awful. 
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There is invariably deference shown the 
anonymous. It is of itself convincing. To 
be so awful that one has no name at all is 
a thing that has ever held peculiar charm 
for certain individuals. It was only Noah 
who was so pedantic as not to perceive the 
fascination of an animal nameless, haunts 
and habits unknown. Ezekiel on the other 
hand, went a thought further and holds the 
attention longer. There was a_ pause, 
the Believer—catlike—tried to crawl 
through the balusters, the Prophet kanga- 
roo-like, made stealthy leaps along the 
hall. But the Wight, still unclassified, 
walked stately, aloof, receiving the. homage 
due his submerged personality. 

“Shall we tell father and mother it 
isn’t really Us?” suddenly asked the Be- 
liever. The Party, now close upon the 
outskirts of the conventions, suddenly 
found itself confronted with difficulties 
which the Believer was first to voice. She 
was concealing herself, like a cat, behind 
the hall portiere. Like a cat she was mak- 
ing ready to spring out. But there was 
human anxiety in her face. In its way it 
seemed hardly fair not to undeceive those 
two who were, first and last, friendly. 
Who with all their detached knowledges 
and powers unpowerful, seemed to try 
so hard to understand. At the Believer’s 
question the Prophet hesitated, but the 
Wight was firm. 

“No,” he said positively. “‘We mustn't, 
for if we do they'll be sure to send someone 
over to the other side of the mountain to 
see if its a good place for us to play. 
They'll say, ‘is it safe?’ and we don’t want 
to be safe over there. They'll say, ‘is it 
all right?’ and we don’t want to be all 
right over there. They'll say we mustn't 
eat the artichokes, they'll say—” here the 
Wight spoke with intense bitterness, “we 
must come home in time for things.” 

Hanging about the dark hall before the 
final burst into the other world, the Cat 
and the Kangaroo agreed that this was so. 
It might seem hard, cruel, but it was 
clearly the best course to remain silent. It 
was understood that life over there on the 
other side of the mountain was in its way 
a secret life. A thing more of the within 
than the without. A something they 
owed it to their own happiness not to be- 
tray. Also They—the comrades, must be 
considered. Would not They account it 
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treachery that one had told their secret 
to an individual whose sole concern for 
one was that one should come home in 
time? Before the turning of the knob in 
the dining-room door, before the onslaught 
upon the two friendly beings of another 


world, all was decided. It would not do. 
The Really Us could afford to risk nothing. 
“We will all just sit around the table and 
know,” said the Prophet. ‘‘ We will know 
but we won’t say.” 

Knowing and not saying. What a calm 
polite Three may enter a dining room, en- 
sconce themselves in chairs and greet friends 
pleasantly, talking kindred talk—knowing 
and not saying. Oh the joy of living one’s 
grubby, mundane life a creature occult, 
withheld, unguessed, a cat with a thick tail 
and yellow eyes, a kangaroo full of reserve 
jump, and capacity for getting away and 
a nameless monster—Something Awful 
with wings and horns and a fiery gaze. 
These at tea-time or in the nursery, captive 
and restrained, knowing and not saying. 
While on the other side of the mountain, 
where grow the good fruits of the earth, 
where stalk all hunters and horses, where 
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wait all snow-white steeds with jeweled 
caparisons. Three new members have 
joined the age-old band of the Really Us! 


Really Us—comrades of high ideals, of 
tireless ardors, how fare your Zounds! 
but you live the life well worth living, 
walking as it pleases you, barefoot or in 
turtle shells, wearing like green tarnhelm 
your flapping rhubarb hats, digging for 
artichokes and sassafras far into the night. 
And you do well to shun the like of 
us—who may not be told what strange 
creatures hold intercourse with us at our 
meals; who to know the dreams that come 
after lying in the long grass and gazing 
into gold and purple sky-land, are untrust- 
worthy. Yet we move, Really Us, on the 
borders of your world as once we moved 
in its center, at its core. We, too, have 
dug for artichokes, we, too, have worn the 
rhubarb tarnhelm; we, too, have jumped 
and have tried to get away; we have had 
tails and yellow eyes—we, in our darkest 
moments, have been nameless—Something 
Awful. Therefore, Really Us,—we, know- 
ing and not saying—salute you! 
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BY ADELE FERGUSON KNIGHT 


Don’t worry! Just dare. 


*Tis the strivers who fare 


To the top of Parnassus at noon. 


Joy only is sane, 


For what does Life gain 


By the song that is sung out of tune? 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


iLL MASTERSON, he 
bought the Wasp, any- 
how, so it’s his loss, not 
mine. We all told him 
not to, but Bill was ada- 
mant. Know what ada- 
8 mant is? Of course! 
Ever see any? Why—er—no. Neither 
did I; neither did anybody; but we all 
know about it just the same. Bill was 
like it. 

He paid one hundred good American 
bucks for the contraption—think of that, 
will your 

“Naw, don’t!” I told him. ‘Don’t 
you give fifty! Why, she’s second- 
hand——”’ 

“But only three years old!” 

“And her engine’s all burnt out——”’ 

“But she runs!” 

“And she leaks . 

“But she floats!” 

“She——” 

“But——!” 

“Oh, Weill!” | snapped. Then I walked 
away and left him on his lop-sided dock, 
gazing out over the Lake. | saw it wasn’t 
any use to argue. Two or three motor- 
boats were spudding away, here and there; 
that put-put-puttering of theirs was 
heavenly music to Bill. So I just shut up 
and vamoosed with all kinds of dignity. 

“Go it, Bill, if you want to!” | reflected 
as | went up on my front porch and sat 
down in my big cane rocker. “Thank the 
Lord /’ve got horse-sense enough not to get 
the chug-chug fever!”’ 

Then I lit a panatela and opened my 
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HORACE TAYLOR 


paper to the trotting-news. Horses—ah! 
Now you're shouting, mister! There’s 
some fun in horseflesh, but gasoline— 
pshaw! 


I] 


Next morning Bill took a trial trip with 
Hallman, the owner of the Wasp. That 
sealed his fate. Hallman sure was a good 
one with machinery—knew precisely how 
to juggle the boat along, what with ad- 
justing the woozler, keeping the jiggeree 
turned to a hair, breathing twenty to the 
minute and parting his mustache by cal- 
culus. 

He and Bill passed me as | was sitting 
on my porch, feet on rail, smoking as per 
usual and reading turf. They both waved 
hands at me; kind of patronizing waves, 
exultant and gasoline-proud. You know 
how it is—anybody propelled on land or 
water by an olfactory-engine has full 
license to look down on everybody else as 
unsoaped proletarians. But there, I’m 
not going to moralize. All I want is to set 
forth what happened next—to Bill. 

Seems like that was his first and only 
lesson in chauffeuring, for Hallman, d’you 
see, was going back to Boston next day. 
Simply had to dispose of the Wasp before 
he went; otherwise wouldn’t have taken 
two hundred for her. I know, because Bill 
told me. Well, anyway, you can’t learn 
all the hair-trigger-dingbats of a gas engine 
in one lesson. We—that is, Bill—found 
that out later. 

He and his missus came over to supper 
with me and mine, that evening. And he 
certainly did talk wise. He also emanated 
rare perfumes of benzine and bilge water; 
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Kind of patronizing waves, exultant and gasoline proud. 


and his hands were in full mourning. But 
he beamed, just the same, and between 
bites it was: 

“Cut her off a trifle, and—advance the 
spark, see?—pass the bread. Thanks. 
You want to tighten the grease-cups once a 
day, and—I’ll thank you for that butter. 
Then you let the oil drop fifteen per minute; 
steak? Yes. If she back-fires, that shows 
she’s getting too much—tea? of course. 
Yes, that 1s good cake. Must clean the 
muffler once a month. Another cup, if you 
don’t mind—and you've got to strain it 
through chamois to keep the dirt out 

In spite of the ladies, I almost said 
“Well!” again. 





Ill 


That night, Hallman brought the Wasp 
round to Bill’s wharf and left her. Then a 
check for a hundred changed hands, and 
Bill owned a motor boat! Also the ex- 
owner made his polite adieux and hurried 
back to town; but he left an instruction- 
book, so Bill felt safe. 

“Naw, don’t!” I advised Bill again, 
when he proposed taking a moonlight spin 
in the Wasp that very evening. We were 
all of us down on the wharf, of course, rub- 
bering away to beat the cars, and Bill was 
explaining it all to us—Bill, who used to 
love his rowboat so much, and his canoe— 
used to paddle round the shores where the 
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maples and alders overarched, or lie and 
smoke under the willow shade. None o’ 
that for him now! No, sir, he looked like 
Tubal Cain or Vulcan or some of those 
other Old Testament fellows, down in the 
bilge of his boat, telling us all about it while 
we goggled at the rods and cylinders and 
things and tried to believe we liked the 
smell. 

“Better not,” said I, as he insisted on 
his‘moonlight spin, wanting to glide o’er 
the silvery sea and all that sort of thing 
(he claimed). He even quoted some 
poetry, with his face smooched. ‘Naw, 
don’t! Better wait till morning, till you 
can run by the book, eh?”’ 

Bill snorted at that. 
he retorted. 
that’s what! 


“Book nothin’!” 
“T can run her by touch, 
Seems like it’s a kind of in- 
stinct already. Guess I’m a natural born 
mechanic. Come on for a spin!” 

I objected, but Bill was so persistent | 
had to give in at last. | warned him be- 
forehand, though, not to expect me, a 
horseman, to take any real interest in his 
old boat. 

Bill never minded that at all—just told 
me to sit down and keep still. Then he 
shoved off and jumped in—at least, part 
of him jumped in—about half. The rest 
of him flopped horribly in the water, like a 
dying sea serpent. Mrs. Bill and my 
missus shrieked while I hauled Bill aboard. 























Pretty soon we were ready to start again. 
I sat down on the boat’s back piazza, ready 
for anything, everything. 

The Wasp really was a good looker, 
y know; twenty-footer, torpedo model and 
all that, painted with silver paint like a 
steampipe. The paint and varnish had 
got peeled off in spots and the engine was 
rusty, but that didn’t feaze Bill. Nothing 
could. 

“Keep still, you!”” he commanded, “and 
we'll be off in a moment!”’ 

Bill as a prophet was all to the strictly 
bad. He jiggled with things for a while, 
and then beckoned me with a Napoleonic 
gesture. 

“Come up here and take the wheel,’’ he 
directed. ‘‘When she starts she goes fast, 
and | want you to keep her out of these 
blasted lily pads, see? You can steer, of 
course?” ; 

“Surest thing ever!” I asseverated, as I 
went forward and seized the spokes. | 
sat down again and waited, watched to see 
the Wasp dart ahead like a thing of life 
(the way boats do in books, eh?) but she 
didn’t dart for a cent. Bill picked up the 
starting-crank and adjusted it to the fly- 


wheel. He cranked the engine. She 
didn’t catch. Cranked her again. Ditto. 


The third time, his crank slipped off the 





He left an instruction book, so Bill was safe. 
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wheel and something went “bop!” onto 
the floor-boards. 

“Ob! Ob-ob!!) On!!! yodeled Bill, 
with one knuckle in his mouth. He danced 
as he sang. 

“Ts it—is it skun?” I ventured appre- 
hensively. 

“Skun?” He grabbed the finger with 
his left hand and went like he was pumping 
water. ‘“‘Skun? Look!” 

“Gee!” said I, peering in the gloom. 
“Better wrap that up in your handkerchief 
before you try again, hadn’t your” 

Bill wrapped it up, groaning; the next 
two times the handkerchief sort of light- 
ened the blow as his fist hit the boards. 

“What in—Halifax is the matter with 
this here crank, anyway?” asked Bill, in a 
cross between a prayer and a shriek, as he 
danced, dripping, on the floor-boards. | 
never heard a profaner word than that 
Halifax. It was just blood-curdling. All 
this time, you know, the Wasp had been 
drifting, accompanied by little sympa- 
thetic squeals and bits of advice from the 
ladies, drifting out among the lily pads. 
The moon kept playing hide-and-seek with 
the knitted clouds. 

“Guess I’ve got too much gasoline on,” 
said Bill at last, when he’d grown calmer. 
“Tl shut off a little.” 

Bill shut off a little, and 
cranked her again, several 
times. Still she wouldn’t catch. 
We drifted out farther and far- 
ther. 

“Got a match?” quoth Bill. 
“I’m going to have a look, here, 
and see what’s wrong.” 


““Aw, don’t!” said I. ‘‘Can’t 
you smell the vapor? Are you 
ready for the Great Beyond? 


I’m not, anyway; you'd better 
go slow!” 

““Pshaw!”’ boasted he. 
afraid?” 

“Me,” said]. “What's that?” 

Something sounded over the 
waters: “Put-put-put-put- 
puttity-put——” 

“Must be Freeman’s launch 
coming round the point—let’s 
wait and see. He'll tell us what’s 
wrong, all right!” 

We waited. The ladies, dis- 
couraged, retired into the Camp. 


“Who's 
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Pretty soon Freeman’s - 
dory-built boat came 
sputtering into dim view. 

“Hey! Freeman! 
Freeman! Hold on a 
minute, will your” 

“Anything wrong 
over there?” 

We allowed there 
was, and he came in 
‘longside us and cut off; 
brought his boat to a 
stand at our gunwale. 
He had an electric flash- 
lamp. Leaning over 
into the Wasp he flicked 
it round the motor. 
After a couple of min- 
utes he said, looking 
very wise: 

“ Here—you’ re discon- 
nected, that’s all.”’ And 
he pointed to a battery- 
wire that lay supine on 
the bottom of the boat 
where Bill’s feet, milling 
round in agony, had 
cauzht and wrenched it away from the 
commutator-umptometer-thing. _ Bill mur- 
mured “The Maiden’s Prayer” and went 
to work splicing the wire. Then he 
cranked the engine again and—by Jing! 
she caught! Caught as fine as silk! We 
were off! 

Say, it was fine—I had to admit it, my- 
self. Barring the fact that our—I mean 
his propellor had twisted up and was lug- 
ging along about a hayrackful of submarine 
flora, the Wasp behaved splendidly. She 
hardly intermitted at all, but tended 
strictly to business and split the waters 
like a miniature liner. Bill was radiant. 
He tended the engine, while I steered. | 
never saw a man tinker with anything so 
whole-souledly as Bill did with that little 
engine. He caressed her, coaxed her, fed 
her, crooned to her—I didn’t know but he’d 
take her in his lap and rock her to sleep 
before we got back from our tour round the 
lake. But he didn’t have to—she went to 
sleep all by herself, about half a mile from 
shore, on the way back; and this time no 
fiddling and no fussing had any effect on 
her; she was plumb hypnotized and we 
didn’t know the combination-word to wake 
her with. After about an hour’s hard 














labor we gave up—got 
out the oars and rowed 
her home. She rowed 
heavy, too. 

“Never mind!’ said 
Bill, “you'll see some 
goin’, to-morrow!” 


IV 


Next morning, Bill’s 
knuckle was swelled up 
like a drum-major’s 
chest. He could hardly 
bend the finger at all, 
but he remained en- 
thusiastic. I heard him 
at 5 A.M. puttering with 
the Wasp, bailing her 
out, tink-tink-tinkering, 
talking to himself. 
“He's sure going plum 
off his nut,” thought I, 
turning over for another 
nap. 


«Got a match?” quoth Bill. Bill tinkered till 


breakfast time, when he 
came in with a smeared face and Erebus 
hands, and bolted his grub. Then he went 
right out to the Wasp again. 1| went out, 
too. She certainly did look fine, riding at 
the wharf—long, graceful lines, shiny silver 
paint and all. She was an all-right boat, 
I had to admit it. The only drawbacks 
were that she seemed to be taking in water 
all the time from somewhere, and that she 
wouldn’t go. 

“The leak’s right there,” said Bill, 
pointing to the stern. “Water must be 
coming in round the propeller. She needs 
packing, that’s all.” 

“Yes,” thought I, “packing and shipping 
to Patagonia,” but I didn’t say anything. 
I didn’t waht to gaff a crazy man too hard. 
After a while, ‘‘ Found out what the matter 
is with the engine?” I asked casually. 

“Why—er—er, yes, in a way. The 
mixing-valve seems to have come apart 
somehow. There’s a kind of disk-and- 
spindle business in here, see? and the disk’s 
come off the spindle, that’s all. It keeps 
coming off, in fact. I’ve poked it on 
twenty-two times already this morning. 
Now, if I could only unscrew this piping, 
here, and turn the valve over, so, why, | 
might get atit. But i 
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I climbed down into the Wasp. After a 
minute’s inspection: “Why don’t you just 
unscrew this cap, here?” I asked. ‘You 
can get at the inside that way a whole lot 
quicker.” I’m no mechanic, of course, 
but you see I still had my usual human 
brains left me, which Bill hadn't. 

““‘Why—er—I thought that was all one 
solid piece.” 

I had to smile. ‘‘Here,”’ said I, ‘“‘gimme 
that wrench!” 

In about three minutes | had the thing 
open and the spindle-disk-woozler out of 
it. Then I hammered ‘em together and 
put ’em back. 

“There,” said I, “I guess that’ll hold her 
for a while.” 

“Thanks, awf'lly,” said Bill with abject 
gratitude. “Try a spin with me this 
morning?” 

I had been planning to ride my bay 
mare, “Aline,” out to Berlin Plantation 
that day; but somehow I wanted to stay 
with Bill and see how many more kinds of 
dum fool he was going to make of himself, 
so after a little cogitation I accepted. 
“But I'll let him run his boat to suit him- 
self,” thought I. Conclusively I told 
myself that whatever happened I’d never 
get up any real interest in motors. Horse 
flesh for mine, every time. 

“Say,” asked Bill sort of apologetically, 
“would you mind getting some of those 
weeds off the propeller for me? I’d doit 
myself, only my hand’s all bandaged, y’ 
see. All you’ve got to do is roll up your 
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They were making remarks too. 
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sleeve and reach down—and—and then—’’ 
He told me all about how to get those 
weeds, as though I was a babe. I only 
smiled, as | took my coat off and rolled up 
my sleeve. Then | dangled myself over 
the side of the Wasp. By stretching my 
arm almost out of its socket | could just 
grab a few of the lily stalks at a time; | 
never thought there were so many lilies in 
the whole lake as there were on that pro- 
peller. I got ’em all off, though, after a 
while, and rose up in an apoplectic condi- 
tion. There was my Missus and Bill's, on 
the wharf; wasn’t it disgusting? They 
were making remarks, too. | gathered 
that they thought | was on a par with Bill; 
they said something about my being in the 
same boat with him, anyway—I just had 
to shut my jaw, or I'd have said something 
back. Women—humpb! 

Well, we had a bully little trip, that 
time; it was fine and dandy! The engine 
worked like a charm. Starting away from 
the wharf we fouled the propeller on a 
sunken log and had quite a time getting it 
off; but Bill and I shoved with the oars, 
and the ladies pulled on our hitching strap 
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—cable, | mean—so we managed to clear 
after a while. And, as I was saying, we 
had a slick little run down to the village 
landing. That is, almost down there. 
When we'd nearly arrived, the mixing- 
valve began to go chink-chink-chink, and 
the engine stopped. The Wasp swung 
round in the trough of the waves and 
stopped, too. 

“Spindle’s out again,’’ announced Bill, 
cheerfully. “Here,” and he 
handed me the wrench. 

“Let's rowin,” saidI. “It 
looks like it was going to rain.” 

““Pshaw,” answered he. 
“Row nothing! The Wasp 
has got to move under her 
own power, or not at all, that’s 
what!” 

So I fixed the spindle again, 
and the rain came down and 
wet us both—the just and the 
unjust. It took me half an 
hour, that time, because I tied 
the disk on with a piece of 
copper wire that | borrowed 
from the electrical connection. 






































When the job was over, 
things were all over me—grease, for 


example, and soot and dirt and smut. 
But when I’d coupled up, the engine went 
A-One—that is, after Bill had skinned two 
more knuckles and I’d barked one. Rain 
had no effect on the Wasp. 1 know, be- 
cause we ran her all the rest of the day, up 
and down the lake, and the rain never once 
stopped. Plucky little engine, | tell you. 
The way she’d shoot that craft through the 
waves, peel ’em off to the sides or fling *em 
all over her, and swirl up the cream at her 
flat stern was just beautiful to see. Horse- 
flesh, you say? Mmmm—yves, horses are 
fine; but then, a fellow ought to be broad, 
tolerant, ready for any sport, sympathetic 
with all, eh? 

Bill and I were kind of tired, that night, 
what with running the Wasp all day, but 
in spite of sarcastic and foolish remarks 
from the women folks we sat up talking 
things over till about one a.m. I decided 
before going to bed that I’d send for a few 
catalogues of motor boats. No—wouldn’t 
own one as a gift, but I’d like to be in- 
formed on the subject, just like anything 
else. Aw, what you grinning at? 

Bill must have overslept next morning, 
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Tar is spready stuff, that’s right. 


for | found myself up and out on the wharf 
before him. (My Missus says it was before 
five, but / know it was half-past.) Lo and 
behold, no Wasp! | looked and I peered, 
but not a thing of her could I see. It was 
a rough, showery morning, with a heavy 
off-shore wind. Well, all of a sudden | 
spotted the boat a mile or more down the 
lake, driving and wallowing plumb for 
Major’s Island where the surf runs so high 
on the sharp rocks. She had somehow 
slipped her moorings and gone adrift. | 
saw there wasn’t any time to lose, so | 
hopped into Bill’s skiff and got busy. 
Rough? Bumping the bumps would be 
Nirvana by comparison. But I caught 
her, just the same, right this side of the 
Island. Scrambled aboard and hustled to 
start the engine. She wouldn’t spark any 
more than a dead elephant; and all the 
time ker-splash! the big waves were sousing 
me. 

Not a particle of life in the blamed 
engine—not a scintilla! She’d flop her 
wheel, grunt and die every time, with me 
out in the middle of that big lake like an 
ant on a shingle. Got careless with the 
current, and six batteries with the induc- 








































tion coil to shove ’em cavorted through 
my anatomy till | managed to let go. But 
they do say electricity’s good for the nerves 
—afterward. 

Then, all of a sudden, Lord knows why, 
the Wasp caught! 1 drove her up against 
the wind and waves like a runaway train 
and brought her home triumphant, slapping 
and dashing spray, heaving, plunging— 
say, it was great! Whew, but the Wasp 
could go when she had a mind to! 


Vv 


She was half full of water again when we 
went out to look at her next morning. 

“Good thorough repairing, that’s what 
she needs,” opined Bill. 

“Overhauling, inside and out,” | added. 
“T’m with you!” 

So we got some tar and oakum at the 
carriage shop, and tools and stuff, and 
sailed in. 

First of all we took the engine all apart 
and dug out the goo; then we packed the 
leak and hammered it full of tar. Some- 
how a stick wouldn't do to jam it in with, 
so we had to go at it barehanded. Tar 1s 
spready stuff, that’s right. Then we put 
the engine together again. Did it O. K. 
except for bending the shaft a, trifle. Oh, 
there was one little bolt that didn’t seem to 
fit anywhere, though I must say we 
hunted conscientiously for a place to put 
it. Slicked everything all up about seven 
o'clock (no, didn’t want any supper | tell 
you!) and decided to go for a spin. 

For some reason she wouldn't explode. 
We looked in the book. It said that some- 
times the cylinder needed blowing out. | 
told Bill I’d crank if he’d blow. 

“Sure!” said he, and inverted himself at 
the mixing-valve with a lungful of air. 
Bill, upside down at the valve, see? waiting 
to blow. 

“Now!” | hollered, giving the crank a 
hard throw. Say, what d’you think? The 
engine blew first! So Bill lay round in the 
bottom, trying to extinguish his whiskers 
and shrieking things at me. (Burnt hair 
_ smells disgustingly, don’t you think so?) 
No matter, the Wasp was going anyway— 
backward. I steered. After a while Bill 
protested, but I told him I didn’t dare 
stop, for fear we couldn’t get going again. 
Then he rose up and tried to argue with 
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me, but I kept him at a distance with the 
starting-crank, and gradually he quieted 
down. 

So we had a fine little moonlight run, 


after all. Naw, it didn’t matter which end 
was first. She ran just as well either way. 
Fine accommodating boat, the Wasp. 

We ran round the lake a couple of times, 
next morning, but there didn’t seem to be 
quite so much fun in it. The Wasp was 
just a lee-tle mite aggravating. We 
didn’t seem to have stopped that leak, 
after all, and what with the tar round the 
place, the bilge got full of smelly black 
water; also the propeller hammered on 
account of being bent, and the engine had 
locomotor ataxia or something about all 
the time. That there spindle-busticator 
came off again, too, and we got water into 
the muffler and the engine back-fired and 
coughed and blew hot water all over us; 
and Bill skun his knuckle again, which was 
careless of him, just when it was almost 
healed. Then, on top of everything, the 
spark-plug got to leaking when we were a 
mile from home, and squeegeed gummy 
goo-y stuff out on top of the cylinder, and 
the spark went all to the bad, so we—we 
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got out the oars. You know the rest. 
Got home just before lunch; met the 
women folks coming in from a drive with 
the Hamlins. Couldn't help noticing how 
nice and slick “Aline” looked; something 
about her generous lines that isn’t half bad, 
eh? Looks strong and reliable and sure to 
go, any old time, and all that sort of thing. 
Seemed like Bill was casting sheep’s-eyes 
at his canoe, too, but I couldn’t be sure. 
Motor boating’s grand sport, though, 
elegant! You go tearing along through 
the waves, spray flying, hair flapping, and 
all that, and—and—naw! the dirt doesn’t 
matter! Dirt’s healthy; you’ve got to eat 
a peck, anyway, haven’t you? 


VI 

Funniest thing, deuced odd, poor old Bill 
went off his trolley all of a sudden, just as 
we were getting through lunch. Some- 
thing must have set him off; a look or a 
sniff from Mrs. B., or something. Anyhow, 
he jumped up, his chair clattering over 
backward, ran to his room, dashed down 
wildly with his loaded revolver in hand, 


and made a run for the wharf. We all 
jumped up, too, and “‘Save him! Quick!” 
screeched Mrs. Bill. Out we rushed. 


There was Bill, casting off the mooring line 
like a maniac. 

“Bill! Bill! What you up tor’ I 
yelled, waving the carving knife that | still 


held in my hand at him. The ladies 
cowered behind me; I advanced cau- 
tiously. 


Bill turned on me. 

“You stand back,” he gibbered. “I’m 
going to assassinate this here Wasp right 
now, that’s what! You, too, if you try to 
stop me! Keep off!” 

“I’m with you, Bill,” I yelled. 
ray! Lemme at it—— ” And I made a 
dive for the boat, too. The ladies, squeal- 
ing, did a quick duck for the camp. 

I grabbed the painter of our rowboat 
and jumped aboard. We shoved off, put 
oars to the dev'lish old torment and rowed 
her out into deep water, maybe a hundred 
yards from shore. Then Bill hauled out 
his pistol and just naturally filled the hull 
with bullet holes—punctuating his shots 
with oratory. In spurted the water, six 
big streams, through the jagged punctures. 
The Wasp was dying. We freighted her 
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with execrations, climbed over into our 
rowboat and cast off, watching, eager as 
wolves that watch the wounded stag die. 
Down she drooped, and still down, going 
under by the head; that is, for a while. 
Somehow she didn’t go ’way under; some- 
thing seemed to be holding her up. What 





—the—deuce? 
“Air tanks, of course,” said I all of a 
sudden. “One in each end; she'll float 


till judgment day with those zinc boxes of 
hers!” 

“Lemme at ’em,” shouted Bill. His 
eyes looked bad; | saw he meant trouble. 
“Lemme at those tanks, quick! I might 
repent; I’ve got to kill her before I do.” 

We jumped aboard once more. Bill 
seized a screwdriver and | grabbed my 
carving knife and we just everlastingly 
went at those air tanks, | tell you. Down 
on our knees in the water we stabbed the 
Wasp to death as fast as frenzy and the 
power of human muscle could do it. 

“Plunk! plunk! You will skin my 
knuckles, will your You will twist up in 
the lily-pads—and tangle the line—stab— 
and ooze goo—and burn my whiskers— 
stab! stab!——”’ 

“‘And smell and sputter and break down 
and bust up and leak and get loose and 
rattle and rack and jam and clog—stab!— 
and squeak and have heart failure and 
scald me and faint and die? si 

“All right then, die! piE!——’ 

Stab! stab! 

Say, we murdered the Wasp in A-One 
style, no mistake. In rushed the water 
and out gug-gug-guggled the air and down 
went the venomous thing, down, down, 
down in fifty feet of cold dark water; down, 
down, never to rise again if we can help it! 

We jumped into the rowboat just in 
time, and watched the Wasp disappear 
with grim, glum, supreme satisfaction. 
She went down with a swirl. The last 
bubble didn’t come up for five minutes. 
We waited for it. 

Then said Bill, said he: 

“Next time you catch me monkeying 
round a good thing in broken-down, used- 
up boats, d’you know what | want you 


to dor” 
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“Snake me right square away as quick’s 
you can before | get-——” 
“Stung!” said 1. 
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The Ship /ranklin. 


THE FIRST AMERICAN VOYAGERS 
TO JAPAN 


VJI—OLD 


SALEM SHIPS AND SAILORS 


BY RALPH D. PAINE 


ILLUSTRATED FROM OLD PAINTINGS AND PRINTS 


T IS commonly assumed 
that until the memor- 
able visit of Commodore 
| Perry’s squadron in 1853 
had _ shattered the an- 
cient isolation of Japan, 
SPY no American ship had 
been permitted to trade or tarry 





ever 


in a port of that nation. More than 
half a century, however, before the 


tenacious diplomacy of Perry wrested 
a treaty of “friend and commerce,” two 
Yankee vessels had carried cargoes to 
and from Nagasaki. Their voyages were 
typical episodes of the era when Salem ship- 
masters were the first to fly the Stars and 
Stripes from the uncharted coasts of Su- 
matra to the unknown islands of the South 
Seas. It was in 1799 that the ship Frank- 


lin, owned in Boston, and commanded by 
Capt. James Devereux of Salem, won the 
historical distinction of being the first 
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American vessel to find a friendly greeting 
in a harbor of Japan. Two years later, 
the ship Margaret of Salem, Capt. S. G. 
Derby, fared on a like errand. Excepting 
a handful of Dutch traders, these two ships 
visited a land as strange and unknown to 
the outside worldeas was the heart of 
Thibet a dozen years ago. The log books 
and journals of these voyages have to do 
with customs and incidents that sound as 
archaic as a chapter of the history of the 
Middle Ages in Europe. 

When the ship Franklin set sail from 
Batavia for Nagasaki, only the Dutch were 
permitted to hold foreign intercourse with 
the land of the Shoguns and the Samurai. 
They had maintained their singular com- 
mercial monopoly for two centuries at a 
price which was measured in the deepest 
degradation of national and_ individual 
dignity and self-respect. The few Dutch 
merchants suffered to reside in Japan 
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were little better off than prisoners, re- 
stricted to a small island in Nagasaki 
harbor, leaving it only once a year when 
the Resident, or chief agent, journeyed to 
Yeddo to offer gifts and obeisance to the 
Shogun. At this audience which took 
place in the “Hall of a Hundred Mats,” 
the Dutch Resident “‘crept forward on his 
hands and feet, and falling on his knees 
bowed his head to the ground and retired 
azain in absolute silence, crawling exactly 
like a crab.” To add insult to injury, the 
Shogun usually sat hidden behind a curtain. 

After this exhibition the envoys were led 
farther into the palace and ordered to 
amuse the Court. ‘“Now we had to rise 
and walk to and fro, now to exchange com- 
pliments with each other,” wrote one of 
them, “then to dance, jump, represent a 
drunken man, speak broken Japanese, 
paint, read Dutch, German, sing, put on 
our cloaks and throw them off again, etc., 
1, for my part, singing a German love ditty. 

Of their life on the islet of Deshima, 
where the little colony of Dutch traders 
was guarded and confined, this same chron- 
icler, Kaempfer, remarks: 

“In this service we have to put up with 
many insulting regulations at the hands 
of these proud heathens. We may not 
keep Sundays or fast days, or allow our 
spiritual hymns or prayers to be heard; 
never mention the name of Christ, nor 
carry with us any representation of the 
Cross or any external sign of Christianity. 
Besides these things we have to submit to 
many other insulting imputations which 
are always painful to a noble heart. The 
reason which impels the Dutch to bear all 
these sufferings so patiently is simply the 
love of gain.” ° 

In return for these humiliations the 
Dutch East India Company was permitted 
to send one ship a year from Batavia to 
Japan and to export a cargo of copper, 
silk, camphor, porcelain and bronze which 
returned immense profits. 

This curious system of commerce was 
in operation when the ship Franklin cleared 
from Boston for Batavia in 1798. His 
owner’s letter of instructions ordered Cap- 
tain Devereux to load Java coffee in bulk 
and to return with all possible expedition. 
As was customary the ship’s company was 
given a share in the profits of the voyage, 
as defined in a letter to the captain: 
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“We allow your first and second officers 
two and one-half tons privilege, and one 
ton to your third mate—your sailors will 
be allowed to bring their adventures in their 
chests and not otherwise. Your own 
privilege will be 5 per cent. of the whole 
amount which the ship may bring and ’tis 
our orders that she be completely filled.” 

When Captain Devereux arrived at Ba- 
tavia in April, 1799, he learned that the 
Dutch East India Company was in need 
of a ship to make one of the annual voyages 
to Japan. The Salem shipmaster and his 
supercargo perceived that a large extra 
profit could be gleaned in such a venture 
as this, after which the ship might return 
for her cargo of coffee and go home to Bos- 
ton as planned. This Batavia charter was 
an attractive adventure which promised 
to fatten both the owner’s returns and the 
“privileges” of the ship’s company, and 
after considerable preliminary skirmishing 
between the hard-headed Dutchmen and 
the keen-witted Yankee seafarers an agree- 
ment was reached which has been preserved 
in the log of the Franklin. It is a valuable 
fragment of history in itself, for it recites 
the elaborate formalities and restrictions 
imposed upon foreign visitors by the Jap- 
anese of a century and more ago. The 
document is entitled: 

“The Ship Franklin's Charter Party for 
a Voyage from Batavia to Japan, June 
the 16th, 1799.” 

It begins as follows: 

“We the undersigned, Johannes Siberg, 
Commissary General, etc., etc., on the one 
part, and Walter Burling, supercargo of 
the American ship Franklin at present at 
anchor in this Road, of the burthen of 200 
tons, commanded by James Devereux, on 
the other part, do Declare and Certify to 
have agreed with respect to the Charter 
of said Ship as follows.” 

It is then stipulated in the articles that 
the Franklin shall carry to Japan a cargo 
of ‘‘cloves in sacks, cotton yarns, pieces of 
chintz, sugar, tin, black pepper, sapan- 
wood, elephants’ teeth, and mummie,”’ and 
supplies for the Company’s agents in 
Nagasaki. The vessel is to bring back to 
Batavia a cargo of copper, camphor, boxes 
and boards. Her charter price is to be paid 
Captain Devereux in coffee, sugar, black 
pepper, cloves, indigo, tin, cinnamon and 
nutmegs. 
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After no fewer than ten numbered arti- 
cles of instructions, it is ordered that “the 
Capt., James Devereux, as soon as the 
cargo shall be on board and his ship’s 
company in a proper situation, shall pro- 
ceed with his said ship to the port of her 
destination and there being discharged and 
reloaded shall continue his voyage with the 
utmost diligence toward this metropolis, 
and that he shall not under any pretext 
whatever approach or enter into any other 
port, either on his passage to Japan or on 
his return, unless he is forced by urgent 
necessity, which he must justify on his re- 
turn in a satisfactory manner.” 

It would seem that not even the Dutch 
were always certain of a hospitable recep- 
tion at the hands of the haughty Japanese, 
for in “Article 13th” it is stated that “if by 
any unforseen circumstances the ship should 
not be allowed to enter the port of Japan, 
and by that reason the Captain should be 
obliged to return with the cargo he took 
from here, then after his arrival here, and 
having discharged the cargo he took away, 
the freighter shall pay the freight agreed 
upon, of thirty thousand piasters in pro- 
duce as mentioned in Article 4th.” 

The thrifty Dutch inserted an article to 
read: 

“If any of the ship’s company should be 
sick at Japan they may be received in the 
Hospital on condition that they shall be 
taken on board the ship at the time of her 
departure, and the expense incurred will 
be for account of the letter (the ship).”’ 

Having endeavored to protect them- 
selves against every chance of loss or delay 
in a document well nigh as long as the 
Declaration of Independence, the officials 
in Batavia drew up the following letter: 

“Instructions from the Dutch East India 
Company for Captain James Devereux on 
his arrival at Japan: 

“When you get to the latitude of 26 or 
27, it will be necessary to have everything 
in readiness to comply with ‘the cere- 
monies which the Japanese are accustomed 
to see performed by the ships of the Com- 
pany. 

“tst.—You will have all your colors in 
order to dress the ship on her entrance 
into port. 

“and.—There must be a table prepared 
on the quarter-deck which must be covered 
with a piece of cloth and two cushions for 
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the officers to sit upon when they come 
on board. 

“3rd.—It is indispensably necessary to 
have a list of all the people on board, pas- 
sengers and officers, their stations and age. 

“4th.—All the books of the people and 
officers, particularly religious books, must 
be put into a cask and headed up; the 
officers from the shore will put their seals 
upon the cask and take it on shore, and 
on the departure of the ship will bring it 
on board without having opened it. 

“sth.—Before your arrival at Japan you 
must make the people deliver you their 
money and keep it until your departure; 
this will not be attended with inconven- 
ience as at Japan nothing is bought for 
cash, but they may change their specie for 
cambang money, and then make their trade, 
but this must be done by the Captain. 

“6th.—When you are in sight of Japan, 
you must hoist a Dutch pendant and en- 
sign in their proper places as if you were 
a Dutch ship. 

““7th.—When the Cavalles are on your 
starboard hand and the Island of Japan 
on your larboard you must salute the guard 
on the Cavalles, with nine guns. 

“8th.—After that you pass on the lar- 
board side of Papenburg and salute with 
nine guns. 

“‘oth.—You then pass the guards of the 
Emperor on the starboard and larboard 
nearly at the same time, and salute them 
with 7 or 9 guns, the first all starboard 
guns, and the second all larboard. 

“joth—You then advance into the 
Road of Nangazacky (Nagasaki), and after 
anchoring salute with 13 guns. 

“11th—When you enter the Cavalles, 
the Commissaries of the Chief will come 
on board and you must salute them with 
9 guns; at the same time, if it is practi- 
cable, hoist some colors to the yards as a 
compliment to them; it is immaterial what 
colors you dress your ship with except 
Spanish or Portugese, it is however neces- 
sary to recollect that the Dutch colors 
must be always in their proper place as if 
the ship was of that nation. 

“12th.—When the Commissaries return 
on shore, you must salute them with nine 
guns. 

“13th.—You must be very particular in 
letting the boats which are around the ship 
know when you are going to fire, as if you 
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were to hurt any of them the consequences 
would be very important. 

“ 4th.—After you have anchored and 
saluted the harbor, the officers examine 
the list of your people and compare them 
with the number on board. After having 
received them, those who wish it can go on 
shore, but before the Japanese land, all 
the arms and ammunition. must be sent 
on shore, and it will be proper that every- 
thing of the kind should be landed, as they 
search the ship after she is unloaded. On 
your departure they will return it all on 
board. If there should by any mistake, be 
any powder or firearms on board, you must 
be very careful that not so much as a pistol 
be fired until the return of the ammunition 
which was landed. 

“The agents of the Company will in- 
struct you respecting the other ceremonies 
to be observed.” 

Captain Devereux’s log records that he 
burned the prodigious amount of powder 
required and successfully steered a course 
through the other complex ceremonies, 
nautical and commercial, without ruffling 
Japanese dignity in any way. The Frank- 
lin lay in Nagasaki harbor for almost four 
months after which she returned to Ba- 
tavia, to the satisfaction of the East India 
Company. Thence she sailed for Boston 
with so large a cargo of coffee, sugar and 
spices that it overflowed the hold and filled 
the after cabin. The captain and officers 
berthed in a makeshift ‘“‘coach-house”’ 
knocked together on deck, but made no 
complaint as their several “adventures” 
had been richly increased by the voyage 
and trading with the Japanese. 

In more than one stout old Salem man- 
sion are treasured souvenirs of the voyage 
of the Franklin. According to a memoran- 
dum of “a sale of sundries received by ship 
Franklin from Japan, Captain Devereux 
brought home as part of his adventure: 
“cabinets, tea-trays, boxes of birds, wait- 
ers. boxes of fans, nests of pans, camphor 
wood, mats, kuspidors, together with inlaid 
tables and carved screens.” 

The success of the Franklin as a char- 
tered trader between Batavia and Japan 
was followed by the voyage of the Salem 
ship Margaret, in 1801. George Cleveland 
of a famous old family of Salem mariners, 
who sailed as the captain’s clerk, kept the 
log and journal of this, the second Ameri- 
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can invasion in the history of Japan. His 
narrative, linked with the foregoing records 
of the Franklin, serves to complete a 
singular and picturesque chapter of sea life 
of a century and more ago. 

“In the autumn of 1800,” he wrote soon 
after his return, ‘the ship Margaret, built 
by Mr. Becket of this town, and owned by 
the late Col. Benj. Pickman, John Derby, 
Esq., and Captain Samuel Derby, who was 
to command her, was launched. On the 
25th of November we left Salem harbor 
bound for the East Indies, and probably a 
finer, a better fitted, or better manned ship 
never left this port before. We carried 
6 guns and 20 men; most of the crew were 
fine young men in the bloom of youth. 

“On the 4th of February, 1801, we 
anchored in Table Bay, Cape of Good Hope. 
We saluted the Admiral’s flag, which 
civility was returned. On the toth of 
February we left, bound to Sumatra, and 
found it difficult to get to the westward as 
winds and currents were against us. After 
a tedious passage we anchored in Bencoo- 
len Roads, 136 days from Salem, including 
our stoppage at the Cape. As nothing 
could be done to advantage here we pro- 
ceeded to Batavia and arrived there on the 
25th of April. 

“Captain Derby soon made a bargain 
with the agents of the East India Com- 
pany to take the annual frigate to and 
from Japan, and as it was the custom from 
time immemoriai that the Japan ship 
should sail on a certain day, and as that 
day was some time ahead, it was necessary 
to find some employment for the vessel 
previously, as it was dangerous to the 
health of crews to be lying any time in 
Batavia Roads. The Company offered 
Captain Derby a freight of coffee from a 
port a short distance to the eastward, 
which he readily accepted. This wore 
away twelve or fourteen days of the time 
and added to the profits of the voyage. 

“The cargo for Japan consisted of a great 
variety of articles, such as the Dutch had 
been in the habit of shipping for nearly 
two centuries. It was composed of sugar, 
spices, sapan wood, sandal wood, rattans, 
glassware, cloths, medicines, and various 
other articles, and as everything was to be 
done according to a prescribed rule, and 
as we were not to sail until a certain day 
in June, we had time enough to do all 
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things right as regards receiving and stow- 
ing the cargo. 

“We weighed anchor at 8 A. M., on the 
2oth of June, 1801. We had as passenger a 
young Dutchman who was going out as 
clerk to the establishment in Japan. On 
the morning of July 16th we made the is- 
lands of Casique and St. Clare, which are 
near the harbor of Nangasacca (Nagasaki), 
our destined port. On the 18th two fish- 
ing boats came alongside and supplied us 
with fish. On Sunday, 19th, we were so 
near that we hoisted twenty different colors 
and in the afternoon entered the harbor of 
Nangasacca. We had much ceremony to 
go through in entering this port, which is 
considered indispensable, among other 
things to fire several salutes. 

“The day after our arrival | landed on 
the Island of Decima (Deshima), a little 
island connected with the city of Nan- 
gasacca by a bridge. It is walled all round 
and here the Dutch residents are obliged to 
pass their lives. Provisions are very dear 
and everything had to be passed through 
the hands of a compradore and he no doubt 
put upon them a large profit. We had 
excellent sweet potatoes and mackerel, and 
sometimes pork and fowls, and the bread 
was as good as any country could produce. 

“Captain Derby, Mr. West and myself 
carried several articles of merchandize on 
our own account. This has always been 
allowed to the Dutch captains, but then the 
sale of these articles must be made by the 
Japanese government. All these articles 
were landed on the island, opened and dis- 
played in a warehouse, and on certain days 
the (Japanese) merchants were allowed to 
go to the Island to examine them. Noth- 
ing could exceed the minuteness with which 
they examined everything. Among other 
articles we had a quantity of tumblers and 
wine-glasses; these they measured with the 
greatest care, running their fingers over 
every part to determine what irregularities 
there were on the surface, and then holding 
each piece up to the light to see the color. 
They also made drawings of the different 
description of pieces. 

“After this investigation they marked 
on their memorandums the number of the 
lot and the results of their investigations. 
Everything we had to sell went through a 
similar ordeal, so that to us, who were 
lookers on and owners of the property, 
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nothing could be more tedious. After the 
goods had been sufficiently examined, a 
day was appointed for a sale, in the city of 
Nangasacca, and was conducted with the 
greatest fairness. Captain Derby and my- 
self went into the city attended by the 
requisite number of officers, and proceeded 
to what the Dutch call the Geltchamber, 
where we found one or more of the upper 
Banyoses* seated in their usual state, and 
a general attendance of merchants. We 
were placed where we could see all that 
was going on and received such explana- . 
tions as were requisite to an understanding 
of the whole business. The goods being 
all disposed of, we were escorted back to 
the Island with much formality, not, how- 
ever, until a day had been appointed by 
the great men for the delivery of the goods. 
“Delivering these adventures was a 
great affair, and it was a number of: days 
before the whole was taken away. No 
person in this country (who has not traded 
with people who have so little intercourse 
with the world) can have an idea of the 
trouble we had in delivering this little in- 
voice which would not have been an hour’s 
work in Salem. We finally, after a great 
trial of our patience, finished delivering 
goods, and articles that did not come up to 
the pattern were taken at diminished prices. 
“On the 20th of September, 1801, we 
went into the city of Nangasacca. The 
first place we went to was Facqui’s, an 
eminent stuff merchant. Here we were 
received with great politeness and enter- 
tained in such a manner as we little ex- 
pected. We had set before us for a repast, 
pork, fowls, eggs, boiled fish, cakes, various 
kinds of fruit, sakey and tea. The lady of 
the house was introduced, who drank tea 
with each of us as is the custom of Japan. 
She appeared to be a modest woman. 
“The place we next visited was a temple 
to which we ascended by at least two hun- 
dred stone steps. We saw nothing very 
remarkable in this building excepting its 
size which was very large, though in fact 
we were only admitted to an outer apart- 
ment as there appeared to be religious 
ceremonies going on within. Adjoining 
this was the burying-ground. In_ this 
ground was the tomb of one of their Gov- 
ernors, which was made of stone and very 
beautifully wrought. We next visited 
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another temple also on the side of a hill 
and built of stone. The inside presented 
a great degree of neatness. It consisted of 
a great many apartments, in some of which 
were images; in one was a kind of altar 
with a lamp which was continually burn- 
ing. In another were several long pieces of 
boards, painted black with an inscription 
to the memory of some deceased Emperor 
or Governor. Before each of these a cup 
of tea which they informed us was renewed 
every day. There were other apartments 
which the priests probably occupied, as 
there were many of them passing in and 
out. They are dressed like the other Jap- 
anese, excepting that their outside gar- 
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with loose stones as large as paving stones, 
At short distances you have to go up or 
down flights of stone steps. At the end 
of every street is a gate which is locked 
at night. They have no kinds of carriages, 
for it would be impossible to use them in 
such streets. 

“The houses are two stories, built of 
wood; the exterior appearance is mean, 
but within they are very clean and neat. 
The floors are covered with mats, and it is 
considered a piece of ill manners to tread 
on them without first taking off the shoes. 
The Japanese dress much alike. That of 
the men consists first of a loose gown which 
comes down as low as the ankles; over this 
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ments were all black and their heads shaved 
all over. 

“From this we went to the glass house 
which was on a small scale, thence to a 
lacquer merchant’s where we were enter- 
tained with great hospitality. Thence we 
went to a tea-house or hotel where we 
dined. After dinner we were entertained 
with curious feats of dancing and tumbling. 
Towards dark we returned to the Island 
and so much was the crowd in the streets 
to see us pass that it was with difficulty 
that we could get along. The number of 
children we saw was truly astonishing. 
The streets of the city are narrow and in- 
convenient to walk in as they are covered 


is worn a kind of petticoat which comes as 
low as the other; these are made of silk or 
cotton. The petticoat does not go higher 
than the hips. Over the shoulders they 
wear a shawl, generally of black crape, and 
around the waist a band of silk or cotton. 
Through this band the officers of the gov- 
ernment put their’swords, and they are 
the only persons allowed to carry these 
instruments. 

“The middle part of the head is shaved, 
the remaining hair, which is left on each 
side and behind, is then combed together 
and made very stiff with gum mixed with 
oil, and then turned up on top of the head 
in a little club as large as a man’s thumb. 
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This is the universal fashion with rich and 
poor, excepting the priests. 

“The poorer classes do not wear the 
silk petticoat, and the coolies and other 
laborers, at the time we were there, threw 
all their clothing off excepting a cloth 
around their middle when at work. The 
dress of the women is the long gown with 
large sleeves, and is very like that of the 
men. They suffer the hair to grow long, 
which is made stiff with gum and oil and 
then is turned up on top of the head where 
it is secured with various turtle-shell orna- 
ments. 

“The Japanese observed one feast when 
we were there. It was in remembrance of 
the dead. The ceremonies were princi- 
pally in the night. The first of which was 
devoted to feasting at which they fancy 
their departed friends to be present; the 
second and third nights the graves which 
are lighted with paper lamps and situated 
on the side of a hill make a brilliant ap- 
pearance. On the fourth night at 3 o'clock 
the lamps are all brought down to the 
water and put into small straw barques 
with paper sails, made for the occasion, 
- and after putting in rice, fruit, etc., they 
were set afloat. This exhibition is very fine. 
On the death of their parents they abstain 
from flesh and fish forty-nine days and on 
the anniversary they, keep the same fast, 
but do not do it for any other relations. 

“As the time was approaching for our 
departure we began to receive our returns 
from the interior, brought many hundred 
miles. These consisted of the most beau- 
tiful lacquered ware, such as waiters, 
writing desks, tea-caddies, knife boxes, 
tables, etc. These were packed in boxes 
so neat that in any other country they 
would be considered cabinet work. We 
also received a great variety of porcelain, 
and house brooms of superior quality. 
The East India Company’s cargo had been 
loading some time previous. 

“The Company’s ships have been obliged 
to take their departure from the anchorage 
opposite Nangasacca on a certain day to 
the lower roads, no matter whether it blew 
high or low, fair or foul, even if a gale, and 
a thousand boats should be required to 
tow them down. We of course had to do 
as our predecessors had done. Early in 
November we went to this anchorage and 
remained a few days when we sailed for 
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Batavia, where we arrived safely after a 
passage of one month.” 

Thus did the first American that ever 
invaded Japan with a notebook record his 
random impressions. He and his ship- 
mates saw the old Japan of a feudal age, 
generations before the jinrickshaw and the 
Cook’s tourist swarmed in the streets of 
Nagasaki. Japanese customs have been 
overturned since then. The men no 
longer wear their hair “turned up on top 
of the head in a little club,” but have suc- 
cumbed to the scissors and the cropped 
thatch of the European. In the modern 
Japan, however, which builds her own 
battleships and railroads, there still sur- 
vives the imaginative sentiment which sets 
afloat the “little straw barques with paper 
sails, illumined with paper lamps,” freight- 
ing offerings to the memories and spirits 
of the dead. The twentieth century 
tourist on the deck of a Pacific liner in the 
Inland Sea may see these fragile argosies 
drifting like butterflies to unknown ports, 
just as young George Cleveland watched 
them in Nagasaki harbor. 

The Yankee seamen were more cordially 
received than other and later visitors. 
Six years after the voyage of the Mar- 


‘garet the English sloop-of-war, Phaeton, 


appeared off the coast of Nagasaki. It 
happened that the inhabitants of that city 
had been expecting the arrival of one of the 
Dutch vessels from Batavia, and were de- 
lighted when a ship was signaled from the 
harbor entrance. When the mistake was 
discovered the city and surrounding coun- 
try were thrown into great excitement. 
Troops were called out to repel the enemy, 
who disappeared after taking fresh water 
aboard. As a tragic result of the incident 
the Governor of Nagasaki and five mili- 
tary commanders, who had quite upset the 
province during this false alarm, committed 
suicide in the most dignified manner as the 
only way of recovering their self-respect. 
Again in 1811, the Russian sloop of war, 
Diana, lay off the Bay of Kunashif\ to fill 
her water casks. Cannon shot from a neigh- 
boring fort and the hasty arrival of troops 
were followed by a series of protracted 
explanations between ship and_ shore 
after which the commander and five of his 
crew were invited to a conference. First 
they were entertained with tea and saki 
and later made prisoners and led in chains 
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to Hakodate. After some delay they 
were released and put on board the Diana 
to continue the cruise without apology of 
any kind from the Japanese. 

The Salem shipmasters, under the Dutch 
flag, were fortunate enough to be wel- 
comed when the French, Russian and Eng- 
lish were driven from the coasts of Japan 
as foemen and barbarians. -They were the 
first and last Americans to trade with the 
Japanese nation until after Perry had 
emphasized his friendly messages with the 
silent yet eloquent gunsof the Susquehanna, 
Mississippi, Saratoga and Plymouth. 

The Margaret, ‘than which a finer, bet- 
ter fitted or better manned ship never left 
the port of Salem,” deserved to win from 
the seas whose distant reaches she fur- 
rowed a kindlier fate than that which 
overtook her only eight years after her 
famous voyage to Japan. Her end was so 
rarely tragic that it looms large even now 
in the moving annals of notable shipwrecks. 
There exists a rare pamphlet, the title 
page of which, framed in a heavy border of 
black, reads as follows: 


“Some Particulars of the Melancholy 
Shipwreck of the Margaret, William 
Fairfield, Master, on her Passage 
from Naples. to Salem: 

Having on board Forty-six Souls. 
To which is Added a Short Occasional 
Sermon and a Hymn 
Printed for the Author 1810.” 


The little pamphlet, frayed and yellow, 
makes no pretense of literary treatment. 
It relates events with the bald brevity of 
a ship’s log, as if the writer had perceived 
the futility of trying to picture scenes that 
were wholly beyond the power of words. 
The Margaret left Naples on the toth of 
April, 1810, with a crew of fifteen, and 
thirty-one passengers. These latter were 
the captains, mates or seamen of American 
vessels which had been confiscated by 
Napoleon’s sweeping orders in the harbors 
of the Mediterranean. 

Aboard the Margaret were masters and 
men from Salem and Beverly, Boston and 
Baltimore, all of them prime American 
sailors of the old breed, shorn of all they 
possessed except their lives, which most 
of them were doomed to lose while home- 
ward bound as passengers. ‘‘They passed 
the Gut of Gibralter the 22nd of April,” 
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says the pamphleteer; “nothing of im- 
portance occurred until Sunday the 2oth 
of May, when about meridian, in distress 
of weather, the ship was hove on her beam 
ends and totally disabled. Every person 
on board on deck reached either the bot- 
tom or side of the ship and held on, the sea 
making a continual breach over her. Dur- 
ing this time their boats were suffering 
much damage, being amongst the wreck 
of ‘spars; they were with great difficulty 
enabled to obtain the long-boat, which by 
driving in the buts, and filling the largest 
holes with canvas, rendered it possible for 
them to keep her above water by con- 
tinual bailing, still keeping her under the 
lee of the ship. 

“It was now about 7 o'clock in the eve- 
ning. The boat being hauled near the ship 
for the purpose of getting canvass, oakum, 
etc., to stop the leak, as many men as could 
reach the long boat jumped into her, and 
when finding the boat would again be sunk 
if they remained near the ship they were 
obliged to veer her to the leeward of the 
ship about 15 or 20 fathoms. They had 
not lain there long before one man from 
the ship jumped into the sea and swam for 
the boat, which he reached and was taken 
in. But finding at the same time that all 
were determined to pursue the same course 
they were obliged te veer the boat still 
further from the ship. 

“They remained in this situation all 
night. The morning following was mod- 
erate and the sea tolerable smooth, at 
which time the people on the wreck were 
about half of them on the taff-rail and the 
remainder on the bowsprit and windlass, 
every other part being under water. And 
they kept continually entreating to be let 
into the boat. At this time casks of brandy 
and other articles of the cargo were drifting 
among the spars, etc., from amongst which 
they picked up a mizzen top-gallant sail, 2 
spars, 5 oars, 1 cask of oil, 1 (drowned) pig, 
1 goat, | bag of bread, and they hove from 
the wreck a gallon keg of brandy. They 
then fixed a sail for the boat from the 
mizzen top-gallant sail. 

“Tt was now about eleven o’clock when 
the people on the wreck had secured 2 
quadrants, 2 compasses, 1 hhd. of water, 
bread, flour and plenty of provisions, as 
they frequently informed those in the boat, 
but would not spare any to them unless 
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they consented to come alongside the ship, 
which they refused to do fearing their 
anxiety for life would induce them to 
crowd in and again sink the boat. One of 
them jumped into the sea and made for the 
small boat which he reached, but finding 
they would not take him in, he returned to 
the wreck. 

“At about meridian, finding they were 
determined to come from the wreck to the 
long boat, they cut the rope which held 
them to the wreck. The wind being to 
the southward and westward and moderate, 
they made their course as near as possible 
for thé islands of Corvo or Flores, having 
two men continually employed in bailing 
the boat. In this situation they proceeded 
by the best of their judgment (having 
neither compass or quadrant) for five days 
until they fell in with the brig Poacher of 
Boston, Captain Dunn from Alicant, who 
took them on board, treated them with 
every attention, and landed them in their 
native land on the 19th of June. 

“When the long boat left the wreck 
there remained on board 31 souls. They 
immediately made preparations for their re- 
maining days by securing on astage they had 
erected for that purpose, all the necessaries 
of life they could obtain from the wreck. 
For the first week, they had a plenty of 
salt meat, pork, hams, flour, water, etc. 
They also caught a turtle and having found 
a tinder box in a chest they kindled a fire 
in the ship’s bell and cooked it, making a 
soup which afforded them a warm dinner, 
and the only one they were able to cook. 

“They remained under the direction of 
Captain Larcom whom they had ap- 
pointed to act as their head, until Sunday, 
the 27th of May (seven days), when the 
upper deck came off by the violence of the 
sea. At this time they lost both the pro- 
visions and the water they had secured on 
the stage. In this distressing situation, 
Captain Larcom and four others took the 
yawl, shattered as she was. The other 
twenty-six went forward on the bowsprit 
with two gallons of wine and a little salt 
meat, where another stage was erected on 
the bows. At this time the water being 
only knee-deep on the lower deck they 
were enabled to obtain hams, etc., from 
below, but which for want of water were 
of little service. And the wine before men- 
tioned was their only drink for seven days. 
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“They procured a cask of brandy from 
the lower hold, of which they drank so 
freely (being parched with thirst) that 
fourteen of them died the succeeding night. 
They made one attempt to intercept a sail 
(four having passed) from which the boat 
returned unsuccessful. Captain Larcom 
with four others took the boat, there being 
only three others in a situation to leave the 
wreck, and the others preferring to remain 
on it rather than venture in the boat. They 
(Capt. L. and 4 others) left the wreck, by 
observation 39—12, and steering N.W., 
when after twenty-three days had elapsed, 
and two of them having died, the boat was 
picked up by Captain S. L. Davis from 
Lisbon for Gloucester where they arrived 
on the 18th of July.” 

In this abrupt manner the story ends 
and perhaps it is just as well. Those left 
alive and clinging to the submerged wreck 
numbered ten, and there they perished 
without voice or sign to tell how long they 
struggled and hoped against the inevitable 
end. ‘The Ten left Alive on the Wreck,” 
says the record, “were John Janvin, late 
master of the schr. Syren of Newburyport; 
Wm. Burrell, seaman of do. do.; John 
Merrill, seaman of schr. Peace, do.; Jacob 
Fowler, seaman of brig Two Betsy's of 
Beverly; Alexander Marshall, seaman of 
brig Nancy of Newburyport; Henry 
Tucker, supercargo of ship Francis of 
Salem; Benj. Peele seaman of brig Victory 
of Salem; Edmund Wingate, seaman of 
schr. Peace of Newburyport; James Sin- 
clair, 2nd. mate of schr. Kite of Baltimore; 
Nathaniel Sheffield, seaman of schr. Ouse- 
tonack of Beverly.” 

The “occasional hymn” which fills the 
last page of this pamphlet was composed 
das a tribute to the memory of the Margaret 
and her company, and the sorrow of many 
a New England home was voiced in these 
verses: 

“We read Thine awful book of fate, 
A record there we see.— 


Death to fulfill Thy last command 
Has called our friends to Thee. 


Not all the virtue they possessed 
Could still the angry wave. 

But in Thy book Thou didst ordain 
To them a watery grave.” 


The three survivors who escaped in the 
yawl lived for twenty-three days almost 
without food or water. 
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The lake is dull with the drifting mist, 
And the shores are dim and blind; 

And where is the way ahead, to-day, 
And what of the path behind? 


| shore we cruised, the mist 
etting thicker and more 
like rain. Here and there 
we entered some little bay 
or nook that from a dis- 
tance looked as if it might 
bean outlet. Eventually we lost all direc- 
tion and simply investigated at random 
wherever any appearance seemed inviting. 
Once we went up a long slough and were 
almost ready to fire the signal shots when 
we discovered our mistake. It seemed a 
narrow escape from the humiliation of giv- 
ing a false alarm. What had become of 
the others we did not know. Evidently 
the lake was a big one and they might be 
miles away. Eddie had the only compass, 
though this would seem to be of no special 
advantage. 

At last, just before us, the shore parted 
—a definite, wide parting it was, that when 
we pushed into it did not close and come to 
nothing, but kept on and on, opening out 
ahead. We went a good way in, to make 
sure. The water seemed very still but 
then we remembered the flatness of the 
country. Undoubtedly this was the out- 
let, and we had discovered it. It was only 
natural that we should feel a certain elation 
in our having had the good fortune—the 
instinct, as it were—to proceed aright. | 
lifted my gun and it was with a sort of 
triumphant flourish that I fired the two 
signal shots. 
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It may be that the reader will not fully 
understand the importance of finding a 
little thing like the outlet to a lake on a wet 
disagreeable day when the other fellows 
are looking for it, too; and here, to-day, 
far away from that northern desolation, it 
does not seem even to mea very great affair 
whether our canoe or Eddie’s made the 
discovery. But for some reason it counted 
a lot then, and I suppose Del and I| were 
unduly elated over our success. It is just 
as well that we were, for our period of joy 
was brief. In the very instant while my 
finger was still touching the trigger, we 
heard come soggily through the mist, from 
far down the chill gray water, one shot and 
then another. 

I looked at Del and he at me. 

“They've found something, too,” I said. 
“Do you suppose there are two outlets? 
Anyhow, here goes,” and | fired again our 
two shots of discovery, and a little later 
two more so that there might be no mistake 
in our manifest. I was not content, you 
see, with the possibility of being considered 
just an ordinary ass. I must establish 
proof beyond question of a supreme idiocy 
in the matter of woodcraft. That is my 
way in many things. I know, for | have 
done it often. I shall keep on doing it, | 
suppose, until the moment when | am 
permitted to say, “I die innocent.” 

“They only think they have found some- 
thing,” I said to Del, now. ‘‘It’s probably 
the long slough we found a while ago. 
They'll be up here quick enough,” and | 
fired yet two more shots, to rub it in. 

But now two more shots came also from 
Eddie, and again two more. By this time 
we had pushed several hundred yards 
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farther into the opening, and there was no 
doubt but that it was a genuine river. | 
was growing every moment more elated 
with our triumph over the others, and in 
thinking how we should ride them down 
when they finally had to abandon their 
lead and follow ours, when all at once Del, 
who had been looking over the side of the 
canoe grew grave and stopped paddling. 

“There seems to be a little current 
here,” he said, pointing down to the grass 
which showed plainly now in the clear 
water, “yes—there—is—a current,” he 
went on very slowly, his voice becoming 
more dismal at every word, “but it’s going 
the wrong way!” 

I looked down intently. Sure enough, 
the grass on the bottom pointed back 
toward the lake. 

“Then it isn’t the Shelburne, after all,” 
I said, ‘‘but another river we've dis- 
covered.” 

Del looked at me pathetically. 

“It’s the Shelburne, all right,” he 
nodded, and there was deep suffering in his 
tones, ‘oh, yes, it’s the Shelburne—only it 
happens to be the upper end—the place 
where we camein. That rock is where you 
stopped to make a few casts.” 

No canoe ever got out of the upper Shel- 
burne River quicker than ours. Those 
first old voyageurs of those waste regions 
never made better time down Irving Lake. 
Only, now and then, I fired some more 
shots, to announce our coming, and to pre- 
pare for the lie we meant to establish that 
we only had been replying to their shots all 
along and not announcing anything new 
and important of our own. 

But it was no use. We had guilt written 
on our features, and we never had been 
taught to lie convincingly. In fact it was 
wasted effort from the start. The other 
canoe had been near enough when we en- 
tered the trap to see us go in, and even then 
had located the true opening, which was no 
great distance away. They jeered us to 
silence and they rode us down. They 
carefully drew our attention to the old log 
dam in proof that this was the real outlet; 
they pointed to the rapid outpouring cur- 
rent—for it was a swift boiling stream here 
—and asked us if we could tell which way 
it was flowing. For a time our disgrace 
was both active and complete. Then came 
a diversion. Real rain—the usual night 
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downpour—set in, and there was a scramble 


‘to get the tents up and our goods under 


cover. 

Yet the abuse had told on me. One of 
my eyes—the last to yield to the whiskey 
treatment, began to throb a good deal—and 
I dragged off my wet clothes, got on a dry 
garment (the only thing I had left by this 
time that was dry) and worked my way 
laboriously, section by section, into my 
sleeping bag, after which Eddie was 
sorry for me—as I knew he would be—and 
brought me a cup of tea and some toast and 
put a nice piece of chocolate into my mouth 
and sang mea song. It had been a pretty 
strenuous day, and I had been bruised and 
cold and wet and scratched and humiliated. 
But the tea and toast put me in a forgiving 
spirit, and the chocolate was good, and 
Eddie can sing. I was dry, too, and rea- 
sonably warm. And the rain hissing into 
the campfire at the door had a soothing 
sound. 


XIII 


Now take the advice that I do not need— 
That I do not heed, alway: 

For there’s many a fool can make a rule 
Which only the wise obey. 


As usual, the clouds had emptied them- 
selves by morning. The sky was still dull 
and threatening, and from the tent door the 
water of the lake was gray. But the mist 
had gone, and the islands came out green 
and beautiful. The conditions made it 
possible to get some clothing decently 
smoked and scorched, which is the nearest 
approach to dryness one is ever likely to 
achieve in the woods in a rainy season. 

I] may say here, that the time will come 
—and all too soon, in a period of rain— 
when you will reach your last dry suit of 
underwear—and get it wet. Then have a 
care. Becontent to stay in a safe, dry spot, 
if you can find one—you will have to go to 
bed, of course, to do it—until something is 
dry—that is, pretty dry. To change from 
one wet suit to another only a little less so 
is conducive neither to comfort nor to a 
peaceful old age. Above all, do not put on 
your night garment, or garments, for under- 
wear, for they will get wet, too, and then 
your condition will be desperate. 

I submit the above as good advice. | 
know it is good advice for I did not follow 
it. I have never followed good advice— 
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I have only givenit. At the end of several 


nights of rain and moist days, I had nothing’ 


really dry but my nightshirt and one 
slipper and I think Eddie’s condition was 
not so far removed. What we did was to 
pick out the least damp of our things and 
smoke and scorch them on a pole over the 
campfire until they had a sort of a half- 
done look, like bread toasted over a gas 
jet; then suddenly we would seize them 
and put them on hot and go around steam- 
ing, and smelling of leaf smoke and burnt 
dry-goods—these odors blended with the 
fragrance of camphor, tar and pennyroyal, 
with which we were presently saturated in 
every pore. For though it was said to be 
too late for black flies and too early for 
mosquitoes, the rear guard of the one and 
the advance guard of the other combined 
to furnish us with a good deal of special 
occupation. The most devoted follower 
of the Prophet never anointed himself 
oftener than we did, and of course this con- 
tinuous oily application made it impossible 
to wash very perfectly; besides, it seemed 
a waste to wash off the precious protection 
when to do so meant only another immedi- 
ate and more thorough treatment. 

I will dwell for a moment on this matter 
of washing. Fishing and camping, though 
fairly clean recreations, will be found not 
altogether free from soiling and grimy 
tendencies, and when one does not, or 
cannot, thoroughly remove the evidences 
several times a day, they begin to tell on 
his general appearance. Gradually our 
hands lost everything original except their 
shape. Then | found that to shave took 
off a good deal of valuable ointment each 
time, and I approved of Eddie’s ideas in 
this direction to the extent of following his 
example. I believe, though, that I washed 
myself longer than he did—that is, at 
stated intervals. Of course we never gave 
up the habit altogether. It would break out 
sporadically and at unexpected moments, 
but I do not recall that these lapses ever 
became dangerous, or offensive. My recol- 
lection is that Eddie gave up washing as a 
mania, that morning at the foot of Irving 
Lake and that I held out until the next 
sunrise. Or it may have been only until 
that evening—it does not matter. Wash- 
ing is a good deal a question of pride, any- 
way, and pride did not count any more. 
Even self-respect hiad lost its charm. 
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In the matter of clothing, however, | 
wish to record that I never did put on my 
night-dress for an under-garment. I was 
tempted to do so, daily, but down within 
me a still small voice urged the rashness of 
such a deed and each night I was thankful 
for that caution. If one’s things are well 
smoked and scorched and scalded and put 
on hot in the morning, he can forget pres- 
ently that they are not also dry, and there 
is a chance that they may become so before 
night; but to face the prospect of getting 
into a wet garment to sleep, that would 
have a tendency to destroy the rare charm 
and flavor of camp life. In time I clung 
to my dry nightshirt as to a life belt. | 
wrapped it up mornings as a jewel, buried 
it deep in the bottom of my bag, and | 
locked the bag. Not that Eddie did not 
have one of his own—it may be that he had 
a variety of such things—and as for the 
guides, | have a notion that they prefer 
wet clothes. But though this was a wild 
country, where it was unlikely that we 
should meet ary living soul, there was 
always the possibility of a stray prospector 
or a.hunter, and a dry garment in a wet 
time is a temptation which should not be 
put in any man’s way. Neither that nor 
the liquor supply. When we left our camp 
as we did, often—our guns, our tackle, even 
our purses and watches, were likely to be 
scattered about in plain view; but we never 
failed to hide the whiskey. Whiskey is 
fair loot, and the woodsman who would 
scorn to steal even a dry shirt would carry 
off whiskey and revel in his crime. 

There were quantities of trout in the 
lower Shelburne, and in a pool just below 
the camp, next morning, Eddie and I took 
a dozen or more—enough for breakfast and 
to spare—in a very few minutes. They 
were lively fish—rather light in color, but 
beautifully marked and small enough to be 
sweet and tender, that is, not much over a 
half-pound weight. In fact, by this time 
we were beginning to have a weakness for 
the smaller fish. The pound-and-upward 
trout, the most plentiful size, thus far, 
were likely to be rather dry and none too 
tender. When we needed a food supply, 
the undersized fish were more welcome, and 
when, as happened only too rarely, we took 
one of the old-fashioned New England 
“speckled beauty” dimensions—that is, 
to say, a trout of from seven to nine inches 
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long and of a few ounces weight—it was 
welcomed with real joy. Big fish are a 
satisfaction at the end of a line and in the 
landing net, but when one really enters 
upon a trout diet—when at last it becomes 
necessary to serve them in six or seven 
different ways to make them go down—the 
demand for the smallest fish obtainable is 
pretty certain to develop, while the big 
ones are promptly returned with good 
wishes and God-speed to their native ele- 
ment. 


Ne \ end 4 
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It’s all in a day’s 


For, of course, no true sportsman ever 
keeps any trout he cannot use. Only the 
“fish-hog” does that. A trout caught on 
a fly is seldom injured, and if returned 
immediately to the water will dart away, 
all the happier, it may be, for his recent 
tug of war. He suffers little or no pain in 
the tough cartilages about his mouth and 
gills (a fact I have demonstrated by 
hooking the same fish twice, both marks 
plainly showing on him when taken) and 
the new kind of exercise and experience he 
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gets at the end of the line, and his momen- 
tary association with human beings, con- 
stitute for him a valuable asset, perhaps to 
be retailed in the form of reminiscence 
throughout old age. But to fling him into 
a canoe, to gasp and die and be thrown 
away, that is a different matter. That isa 
crime worse than stealing a man’s lunch or 
his last dry undershirt, or even his whiskey. 

In the first place, kill your trout the 
moment you take him out of the water— 
that is, if you mean to eat him. If he is 


camping of course. 


too big, or if-you already have enough, put 
him back with all expedition and let him 
swim away. Even if he does warn the 
other trout and spoil the fishing in that 
pool, there are more pools, and then it is 
likely you have fished enough in this one, 
anyway. Come back next year and have 
another battle with him. He will be 
bigger and know better what to do, then. 
Perhaps it will be his turn to win. 

In the matter of killing a fish, there are 
several ways to do it. Some might prefer 
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to set him up on the bank and shoot at him. 
Another way wauld be to brain him with 
an axe. The guides have a way of break- 
ing a trout’s neck by a skillful movement 
which I never could duplicate. My own 
method is to sever the vertebrae just back 
of the ears—gills, | mean—with the point 
of a sharp knife. It is quick and effective. 

I don’t know why I am running on with 
digression and advice, this way. Perhaps 
because about this period | had had enough 
experience to feel capable of giving advice. 
A little experience breeds a lot of advice. 
| knew a man once——* 


XIV 


Oh, never a voice to answer here, 
And never a face to see— 
Mid chill and damp we build our camp 
Under the hemlock tree. 


In spite of the rains the waters of the 
Shelburne were too low at this point to 
descend in the canoes. The pools were 
pretty small affairs and the rapids long, 
shallow and very ragged. It is good sport 
to.run rapids in a canoe when there is 
plenty of swift water and a fair percentage 
of danger. But these were dangerous only 
to the canoes, which in many places would 
not even float, loaded as we were. It be- 
came evident that the guides would have 
to wade and drag, with here and there a 
carry, to get the boats down to deeper 
water—provided always there was deeper 
water, which we did not doubt. 

Eddie and I set out ahead, and having 
had our morning’s fishing kept pretty well 
to the bank where the walking was fairly 
good. We felt pleasant and comfortable 
and paid not much attention to the stream, 
except where a tempting pool invited a cast 
or two, usually with prompt returns, 
though we kept only a few, smaller fish. 

We found the banks more attractive. 
Men had seldom disturbed the life there, 
and birds sang an arm’s length away, or 
regarded us quietly, without distrust. 
Here and there a hermit thrush—the 
sweetest and shyest of birds—himself un- 
seen, charmed us with his mellow syllables. 
Somehow, in the far, unfretted removal of 
it all, we felt at peace with every living 


*The editor wished me to go on with the story at 
this point.. The man referred to above got his experi- 
ence in Wall Street. He got enough in half a day to 
keep him in advice for forty-seven years. 
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thing, and when a partridge suddenly 
dropped down on a limb not three yards 
away, neither of us offered to shoot, though 
we had our rifles and Eddie his B. M. 
license, to kill and skin and hence to eat, 
and though fish were at a discount and 
game not over-plentiful. 

And then we were rewarded by a curious 
and beautiful exhibition. For the par- 
tridge was a mother bird, and just at our 
feet there was a peeping and a scampering 
of little brown balls that disappeared like 
magic among the leaves—her fussy, furry 
brood. 

I don’t think she mistrusted our intent— 
at least, not much. But she wanted to 
make sure. She was not fully satisfied to 
have us remain just there, with her babies 
hiding not two yards away. She dropped 
on the ground herself, directly in front of us 
—so close that one might almost touch her 
—and letting one of her wings fall loosely, 
looked back at us over her shoulder as if to 
say “You see, it is broken. If you wish, 
you may catch me, easily.” 

So we let her fool us—at least, we let her 
believe we were deceived—and made as if 
to stoop for her, and followed each time 
when she ran a few steps farther ahead, 
until little by little she had led us away 
from her family. Then when she was sure 
that we really did not want her or her 
chickens, but cared only to be amused, she 
ran quickly a little way farther and disap- 
peared, and we saw her no more. Within 
a minute or two from that time she was 
probably back with her little folks, and 
they were debating as to whether we were 
bird or beast, and why we carried that 
curious combination of smells. 

It was such incidents as this that led us 
on. The morning was gone, presently, and 
we had no means of knowing how far we 
had come. It seemed to us but a short 
way. We forgot the windings of the 
stream, some of which we had eluded by 
cut offs, and how many hard places there 
would be for Del and Charlie to get over 
with the canoes. As a matter of fact we 
rather expected them to overtake us at 
any time, and as the pools became deeper 
and longer and the rapids somewhat more 
navigable we feared to leave the stream, on 
the chance of being passed. -It was about 
one o'clock when we reached a really beau- 
tiful stretch of water, wide and deep, and 
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navigable for an indefinite distance. Here 
we stopped to get fish for luncheon, and to 
wait for the boats, which we anticipated at 
any moment. 

It was a wonderful place to fish. One 
could wade out and get long casts up and 
down, and the trout rose to almost any fly. 
Eddie caught a white perch at last and | 
two yellow ones, not very plentiful in these 
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was well into the afternoon and that there 
were no canoes in sight. Furthermore, in 
the enthusiasm of the sport we had both of 
us more than once stepped beyond the 
gunwales of our waders and had our boots 
full of water, besides being otherwise wet. 
Once, in fact, I had slipped off a log on all 
fours, in a rather deep place. It began to 
be necessary that we should have a camp, 


HT SWATOON 


The conditions made it possible to get some clothes decently smoked and scorched. 


waters and most desirable from the food 
point of view. The place seemed really 
inexhaustible. I think there were few 
trout larger than fourteen inches in length, 
but of these there were a great many, and 
a good supply of the “speckled beauty” 
size. When we had enough of these for any 
possible luncheon demand, and were fairly 
weary of casting and reeling in, we suddenly 
realized that we were hungry; also that it 


and be fed. Still we waited hopefully, 
expecting every moment to see the canoes 
push around the bend. 

Eventually we were seized with mis- 
givings. Could the guides have met with 
shipwreck in some desperate place and 
disabled one or both of the canoes, perhaps 
losing our stores? The thought was 
depressing. Was it possible that they had 
really passed us during some period when 
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we had left the water, and were far on 
ahead? We could not believe it. Could 
it be that the river had divided at some 
unseen point and that we had followed one 
fork and they another? It did not seem 
probable. Perhaps, after all, we had 
come farther than we believed and they 
had been delayed by the difficulties of 
navigation. 

But when another hour passed and they 
did not appear or answer to our calls, the 
reason for their delay did not matter. -We 
were wet, cold and hungry. Food and fire 
were the necessary articles. We had nota 
scrap of food except our uncooked fish, and 
it would be no easy matter, without axe 
or hatchet to get a fire started in those 
rain-soaked woods. Also we had no salt, 
but that was secondary. 

Eddie said he would try to build a fire if 
I would clean some fish, but this proved 
pretty lonesome work for both of us. We 
decided to both build a fire and then both 
clean the fish. We dug down under the 
leaves for dry twigs, but they were not 
plentiful. Then we split open some dead 
spruce branches and got a few resinous 
slivers from the heart of them, a good 
many in fact, and we patiently gathered 
bits of reasonably dry bark and branches 
from under the sheltered side of logs and 
rocks and leaning trees. 

We meant to construct our fire very 
carefully and we did. We scooped a little 
hollow in the ground for draught, and laid 
in some of the drier pieces of bark, upon 
which to pile our spruce slivers. Upon 
these in turn we laid very carefully what 
seemed to be our driest selections of twigs, 
increasing the size with each layer, until we 
laid on limbs of goodly size and had a very 
respectable looking heap of fuel, ready for 
lighting on the windward side. 

Our mistake was that we did not light it 
sooner. The weight of our larger fuel had 
pressed hard upon our little heap of spruce 
slivers and flattened it, when it should have 
remained loose and quickly inflammable, 
with the larger fuel lying handy, to be 
added at the proper moment. As it was, 
the little blaze had a habit of going out just 
about the time when it ought to have been 
starting some bigger material. When we 
did get a sickly flame going up through 
the little damp mess of. stuff, there was a 
good deal more smoke than fire and we 
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were able to keep the blaze alive only by 
energetic encouragement in the form of 
blowing. 

First Eddie would get down.on his hands, 
with his chin against the ground and blow 
until he was apoplectic, and blind with 
smoke, and then I would take my turn. | 
never saw two full-grown men so anxious 
over a little measly fire in my life. We 
almost forgot that we were perishing with 
cold and hunger ourselves in our anxiety 
to keep the spark of life in that fire. 

We saved the puny thing, finally, and it 
waxed strong. Then we put in a good deal 
of time feeding and nursing our charge and 
making it warm and comfortable before we 
considered ourselves. And how did the 
ungrateful thing repay us? By filling our 
eyes with smoke and chasing us from side 
to side, pursuing us even behind trees to 
blind and torture us with its acrid smarting 
vapors. In fact, the perversity of campfire 
smoke remains one of the unexplained 
mysteries. I have seen a fire properly 
built between two tents—with good 
draught and the whole wide sky to hold 
the smoke—suddenly send a column of 
suffocating vapor directly into the door of 
the tent, where there was no draught, no 
room, no demand at all for smoke. | have 
had it track me into the remotest corner of 
my sleeping-bag and have found it waiting 
for me when | come up for a breath of air. 
I have had it come clear around the tent to 
strangle me when I had taken refuge on the 
back side, and I have had it follow me 
through the bushes, up a tree, over a 
cliff—— 

As I was saying, we got the fire going. 
After that the rest was -easy. It was 
simply a matter of cleaning a few trout, 
sticking them on sticks and fighting the 
smoke fiend with one hand while we burnt 
and blackened the trout a little with the 
other, and ate them, sans salt, sans fork, 
sans knife, sans everything. Not that 
they were not good. I have never eaten 
any better raw unsalted trout anywhere, 
not even at Delmonico’s. 

The matter of getting dry and warm ‘ 
was different. It is not the pleasantest 
thing in the world, even by a very respect- 
able fire such as we had now achieved, 
to take off all of one’s things without the 
protection of a tent, especially when the 
woods are damp and trickly and there is a 
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still small breath of chill wind blowing, and 
to have to hop and skip, on one foot and 
then on the other, to keep the circulation 
going while your things are on a limb in the 
smoke, getting scalded and fumigated, and 
black edged here and there where the flame 
has singed up high. It’s all in a day’s 
camping, of course, and altogether worth 
while, but when the shades of night are 
closing in and one is still doing a spectral 
dance about a dying fire, in a wet wood, on 
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them, or until we reached some other 
branch which they might have taken. It 
was just as we were about to begin this 
discouraging undertaking that far up the 
bend we heard a call, then another. We 
answered, both together, and in the reply 
we recognized the tones of Charles the 
Strong. 

Presently they came in sight—each 
dragging a canoe over the Jast ;iffle just 
above the long hole. A moment later we 
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We never failed to hide the whiskey carefully. 


a stomach full of raw trout, then the camp- 
ing day seems pretty long and there is need 
of other diversion. 

It was well toward night when we de- 
cided that our clothes were scorched 
enough for comfortable wear, and’ a late 
hour it was, for the June days in the north 
woods are long. We had at no time lost 
sight of the river, and we began to realize 
the positive necessity of locating our guides 
and canoes. We had given up trying to 
understand the delay. We decided to 
follow back up the river until we found 


had hurried back to meet two of the 
weariest, wettest, most bedraggled mortals 
that ever poled and dragged and carried 
canoe. All day they had been pulling and 
lifting; loading, unloading and carrying 
those canoes and bags and baskets over 
the Shelburne riffles, where not even the 
lightest craft could float. How long. had 
been the distance they did not know, but 
the miles had been sore, tedious miles, and 
they had eaten nothing more than a 
biscuit, expecting at every bend to find us 
waiting. 
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It was proper that we should make 
camp, now, at the first inviting place. We 
offered to stop right there, where our fire 
was already going, but it was decided that 
the ground was a poor selection, being 
rather low. We piled into the canoes and 
shot down the long hole, while the light of 
evening was fading from the sky. Several 
hundred yards below, the water widened 
and the bank sloped higher. It seemed an 
attractive spot and we already knew the 
fishing in these waters. But as a final test 
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Eddie made a cast as we rounded, tossing 
his flies into an inviting swirl just below a 
huge bowlder. For some reason he had 
put on three flies, and when he finally got 
his mess of fish into the net, there were 
three trout—all good ones—one on each 
fly. 
We decided to camp there, for good luck, 
and to stay until we were fully repaired for 
travel. No camp was ever more warmly 
welcomed, or ever will be more fondly 
remembered by us all. 





BATTLE CRY 
BY JOHN G. NEIHARDT 


More than half beaten, but fearless, 
Facing the storm and the night; 
Breathless and reeling, but tearless, 
Here in the lull of the fight, 

I who bow not but before Thee, 
God of the fighting Clan, 

Lifting my fists | implore Thee, 


Give me the heart of a Man! 


What though I live with the winners 
Or perish with those who fall? 

Only the cowards are sinners, 
Fighting the fight is all. 

Strong is my Foe—he advances! 
Snapt is my blade, O Lord! 

See the proud banners and lances! 

O spare me this stub of a sword! 


Give me no pity, nor spare me; 

Calm not the wrath of my Foe. 

See where he beckons to dare me! 

Bleeding, half beaten—I go. 

Not for the glory of winning, 

Not for the fear of the night; 

Shunning the battle is sinning— 
O spare me the heart, to fight! 


Red is the mist about me; 

Deep is the wound in my side; 
‘Coward’ thou criest to flout me? 

O terrible Foe, thou hast lied! 

Here with my battle before me, 
God of the fighting Clan, 

Grant that the woman who bore me 
Suffered to suckle a Man! 





LITTLE STORIES 


A RESCUE FOILED 
BY MARTHA WHEELER 


ISS ANGELINE 

4 SNIGGS, the elderly 

spinster in lower seven, 

glanced at her watch for 

the sixth time in five 

q minutes with a growing 

conviction that railway 

officials were  Gworthy the confidence of 

the traveling public. It was time for the 

train to start and here they were—motion- 

less—in the Chicago station and the lame 

man at her elbow was insistently offering 

the latest magazines with a deliberation 

that implied opportunity to read them all 

before leaving; turning from him to the 

time-table, she now realized that the train 

was pulling out at last, one and a half min- 

utes late by a watch that was never known 
to gain. 

Her personal resentment was temporarily 
obscured by the entrance of a family party 
that boarded the train with risk to life and 
limb and halted just in front of her. The 
man, with a deep sigh of relief, dumped 
into their places a blond young woman— 
obviously his wife—and a fluffy blondette 
puffball of a girl; mechanically he kissed 
the child, gave his wife the tickets, shook 
hands with her in chill formality and dis- 
appeared. The wife never even looked to 
see if he broke his neck in jumping off the 
train. 

Miss Sniggs, however, did. Something 
told her even then that she was on the 
track of a separation, a divorce. As she 
studied the pair in front of her, she scarcely 
knew which one she pitied more; the child, 
too young to understand the tragedy of 
which she was a part, or the wife so early 
disillusioned. Miss Sniggs was not the 
woman to be lenient to the lapses of the 
traitor, man. No sister’s voice vibrated 
with more resonance than hers dn the 
weekly meetings of the Spinsters’ Self- 


Protecting League and no sister compiled 
tables of statistics concerning canker at the 
vitals of our national family life with 
grimmer energy than she. 

The child looked around her in bewilder- 
ment and her lip quivered as she asked: 
“When is he coming back?” 

Not till the question was repeated did the 
young woman rouse herself. “Never, 
dear,” she said. 

At the first call for dinner she roused 
herself again and, taking a firm grip of the 
child’s forearm, set out for the dining car 
with Miss Sniggs in her wake. The con- 


ductor welcomed them with playful at- 
tempts to pull the youngster’s ear. 

“T’ve got a kid at home about the age of 
yourn, M’m,” he confided in the pause that 
followed their introduction to the price list 
“Favors you, don’t 


and the mustard pot. 
she, in the eyes?’”* 

“In your eyes, yes.” 

“What do you call her, M’m?” 

“Carol.” 

“H’m! 
grows up?” 

The young woman smiled. 
decided yet.” 

“Looks healthy,” he ventured. 

“Never sick a day in her life.” 

“You don’t say so! Just how old is 
she?” 

“Five in April,” 
placently replied. 

Carol glanced up gloomily from a bowl 
of bread and milk. “‘My birthday is the 
twenty-fifth of January,” she said. 

Miss Sniggs never did anything so un- 
ladylike as to jump at conclusions. She 
leveled her lorgnette at them instead and 
mentally back-pedaled as she caught sight 
of a left hand whose third finger showed no 
plain gold band. If she had regretted the 
divorce-that-was-to-be, she deplored still 
more the marriage-that-had-not-been and 
now regarded the young woman in open 
scorn. No wonder she was cast adrift, this 
shameless creature who frequented public 


Goin’ to be a singer when she 


“She hasn’t 


the young woman com- 
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places with a child that was her second self. 
All Miss Sniggs’ pity was now concentrated 
on the child. Such a mite of helplessness 
would be far better off in the care of some 
charitable institution. Miss Sniggs, who 
loomed large in the directorate of several 
societies with long names, would see about 
it when the train reached New York. Her 
food got cold while she deliberated the best 
method of conversational approach. No 
one knew better than Angeline that tact 
was needed in such cases. 

Suddenly the ‘“‘mite of helplessness” 
foiled Miss Sniggs’ effort to look her out of 
countenance by articulating slowly: ““I— 
don’t—like—you.” The young woman 
whispered a word of manners to her charge 
then murmuring: ‘Come, Baby,” rose 
quickly to depart and the conductor bowed 
them out to the accompaniment of Carol’s 
shrill protest: “I’m mot a baby. | was five 
years old the twenty-fifth of January. 
You told him it was April.” 

The young woman, holding the orthodox 
belief that the bowl of bread and milk 
should be followed at an early interval by 
“Now I Lay Me,” and long hours of sleep, 
resolved to do her duty instantly by the 
buttons and the prayers; but Carol, in 
response to gentle hints regarding the 
advisability of an immediate “Good 
Night,” explained that dolly must first be 
put to bed and proceeded with a ceremonial 
function that consumed three-quarters of 
an hour; but at last when the ice-water 
receptacle was empty as a tribute to her 
need of drinks imbibed under a five-minute 
headway, when dolly’s nose was broken 
and peek-a-boo had palled, she announced 
herself as ready to retire. 

The undressing business was not as 
simple as it sounds. The buttons that by 
daylight blossomed everywhere on the 
blondette puffball’s clothes, disappeared in 
the pitch-black privacy of the curtained 
berth and gave no hint as to their where- 
abouts; but when the curtains were 
drawn back the light shone all too plainly, 
revealing a discomfited young woman and 
a wriggling five-year-old. A compromise 
was effected by which the performance 
ended in the aisle with an open game of 
hide and seek. Miss Sniggs in passing drew 
aside her skirts. “She has no discipline,” 
the spinster muttered. ‘Now, if that were 
my child, instead of hers——” 
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Lifting Carol into bed the young woman 
inadvertently bumped: the .small blond 
head against the upper berth; a wail re- 
sounded through the car and the culprit 
had visions of the women passengers, 
instigated by the hostile Sniggs, organizing 
a relief party in the interests of all. The 
visions did not materialize but they per- 
sisted long and some hours later reappeared 
in the form of a nightmare when, springing 
up to drive back the intruders, she bumped 
her own head and saw—through stars—thée 
entire reasonableness of their attitude. 

Rallying from the bumping episode Carol 
was graciously pleased to accord her com- 
panion the honor of telling her a story; 
that is, she was pleased at the outset but 
the pitiful response to her demands soon 
brought down a weight of scorn. Catching 
at a straw, the young woman exclaimed 
with that vivacity that is supposed to be 
irresistible to the infant mind: ‘‘Oh, Carol 
there’s a dear little story that you will enjoy 
by and by when you are old enough to 
understand it. There is a little girl in it 
that has a name like yours. ‘The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol,’ it is called and you’ll read 
it some day for yourself. Won’t that be 
nice?” 

“H’mph!” said Carol. “I know all 
about that! I was named forit. Her tone 
implied, ‘Really, is there any little game 
you can play?” 

And right here it was that the blessed 
gods who inhabit high Olympus looked 
down in pity on the scene. Some divinity 
—Minerva is open to suspicion in the case 
—suggested a lullaby of Latin verbs. The 
girl began by crooning ‘‘amo, amas, amat,” 
and, the sample being favorably received, 
she wandered on through the regular and 
irregular verbs as if her life depended on 
giving every form. Once she paused for 
breath, but “Do it some more” spurred on 
her flagging energy and begging the pardon 
of great Cesar’s ghost she was dividing all 
Gaul into three parts when the blondette 
fell asleep. 

Morning mitigated the terrors of putting 
together the scattered sections of the ward- 
robe puzzle. The buttons took no unfair 
advantage in the light of day and after a 
visit to the diner, where the new conductor 
showed no symptoms of a_ well-filled 
nursery at home, the couple settled down 
to the day’s work on the choo-choo cars. 
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The cooler was inexhaustible and dolly 
lasted pretty well, giving up the sawdust 
only on the last stage of the journey home. 
Carol then demanded “more of that funny 
talk.” Her companion didn’t understand. 
“Say what you said last night,” the child 
commanded and for two long hours Latin 
verbs were said under the scornful shadow 
of Miss Sniggs. 

“Did you want anything, M’m?’” in- 
quired the porter, assuming quite rightly 
that the young woman was in pain. 

“Yes, a respite,” she replied. 

The man in accents of real regret con- 
fessed they were just out of them. 
“Wouldn’t a footstool do—and another 
pillow?” 

The girl admitted they would help and 
sank back with a sigh, wondering how to 
serve a dispossess notice on the snarls in 
Carol’s curls. She was suffering from the 
strain of an overdose of Latin, a child 
dressed on the bias and an old maid full of 
. guile. 

Miss Sniggs was strong for rescue work. 
She had been getting stronger all day long 
and now paused at her neighbor’s side. 

Nodding toward the child she said: 
“How good your little girl is!” 

“Yes, she is good, but——” 

“She is the perfect picture of you, too.” 

“You flatter me.” 

“Not at all. She does not resemble her 
father in the least.” The half-minute ex- 
posure in the Chicago station had left a defi- 
nite impression on the spinster’s sensitive 
plate. 

“T can’t say as to that,” the girl faltered. 
“In fact, | don’t know what to say or do. 
I’m not equal to the responsibility.” 

Miss Sniggs felt that she was coming to 
her own at last. “Then why not put her 
in a ‘Home?’ There ske’ll have the best 
of care and be safe from evil influences. | 
know of an excellent institution; to be 
frank, | am the chairman of the board of 
directors. I have had a great deal of ex- 
perience in such cases and if you'll tell me 
your story I'll see what | can do for you.” 

“Heaven forbid!” the other exclaimed 
in such fervid tones that Miss Sniggs with- 
drew, sure now that there was something 
wrong. In her own young days only guilt 
was reticent. The girl would bear watch- 
ing. 

With determined step Miss Sniggs fol- 
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lowed her down the platform in the Grand 
Central Station to the waiting throngs be- 
yond the gates where to her surprise she 
saw a sister director on the board of several 
charities rush forth to welcome her. 
“Well, you have learned something 
about children now,” Miss Sniggs heard the 
woman say. “Oh, Miss Sniggs,”’ as the 
spinster hovered near, “‘so you traveled 
by this train? I suppose you got ac- 
quainted with these two?” 
“Not—exactly,” was the stiff reply. 
“Carol speaks for herself on all occasions 
and this,” indicating the young woman, 
“is my namesake, Christine Finch, who 
volunteered to go out to Chicago to bring 
on my niece’s little girl. Carol’s mother is 
an invalid, widowed two years since. 
Christine declared,” the speaker laughingly 
went on, “that she didn’t know the first 
thing about children and would be sure to 
bungle things, but I told her she looked 
like a young mother herself and that no one 
would know the difference.” 
Miss Sniggs fumbled with her checks 
with an air of vague resentment compli- 
cated by fatigue. ‘‘No one did,” she said. 


IN THE PLUM YARD 
BY E. P. POWELL 


plum yard is not all a plum yard, 
but is a chicken yard as well. It is 


M* 
a lively place, where | like to sit in the 


shade of an apple tree that looks over the 
hedge patronizingly, at its nephews, the 


plums. The old hens in the coop, when 
they see me, cluck for me to bring them 
dainties, and the fluffy things called 
chickens step on my toes confidingly. 
Every curculio that drops off is quickly 
picked up and devoured. These two econ- 
omies go on nicely together—hens and 
plums; and | advise you in all horticulture 
to find out the things that make and match, 
for there are some things that will not go 
together at all. A butternut tree hates a 
potato hill, and likes a wild blackberry. 
Plant your plum trees in the chicken yard, 
or plant your chickens in the plum yard, as 
you please, and you will find that it will 
work to a dot. You may add a mulberry 
tree if you are in the right climate, and 
possibly a few blackberry bushes will not 
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be out of the way. It is a secret between 
you and me, that there is not one fruit 
under the sun that a hen likes better than 
a gooseberry. It will snip off every one be- 
fore it is half-grown; so you will plant your 
gooseberries on the other side of the fence. 

At this time of the year we have about 
finished picking the strawberries, the rasp- 
berries and the currants. Somewhere 
about the edges of the plantation you have 
probably a field of blackberries, and they 
are ripening, or perhaps have ripened a 
little before your plums. In the garden 
the early pears have also dropped their 
yellow beauties over the grass. Other 
varieties, like the Bartlett, will come along 
in conjunction with the plums. There are 
three fruits that the tidy housewife spe- 
cially likes to exhibit to her confidential 
Visitors, currants, raspberries and plums. 
On the shelves of her private storeroom the 
cans do look wonderfully inviting. She is 
learning to have these in fuller supply each 
year, because she has found that they are 
not only delicious in the winter season, but 
their acid assists materially in preserving 
the health of the household. Plums go 
well with meats or with pastries. What 
can be finer than a genuine plum pudding 
—such as our mothers used to make, you 
know, and such as our wives ought to know 
how to make. 

But I would grow plums in plenty, 
merely for the zsthetic side of the ques- 
tion. Not much poetry gets into indoor 
life at the best. The woman who does 
the sweeping and the cooking has the 
sorriest part of home-making, unless she 
can enthuse it with a bit of enthusiasm, 
and most women can do this if they have 
enough of three things, a good vegetable 
garden with herbs, a good small fruit yard 
with plums, and a cool tidy room for jams 
and jellies—no, | mean four things, for she 
must also have that beautiful training, 
which fills her fingers with creative art and 
love combined. I would not have a woman 
even make plum jam for me if she left the 
love out. I am only a man you know, 
but the other day a high society woman in- 
sisted on showing me her storeroom for 
1908. ‘‘There,” said she, “are my Mag- 
num Bonums—bought of you—and there 
are my Green Gages, fourteen cans, and 
my Damsons ten cans, and my Bleeckers, 
eighteen cans. Oh my, but there is lots 
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of good living in those cans; shortcakes 
for all winter. Do you know my husband 
comes in here, and looks, but says nothing; 
and when his mouth begins to water, he 
goes out and throws away his cigar. He 
has lost his taste for it, yousee. Plum jam, 
and plum dreams do not go well with 
tobacco.” She chuckled as if she had dis- 
covered a new sort of Carrie Nation. 

Plums will grow close together, and bear 
all the better for it, so you can have a lot 
of them on a small space. But if they 
bear full you had better pull off one third, 
or one half, so that the rest will be of good 
size and flavor. This is specially necessary 
if you are growing for market. The city 
yards up and down the Mohawk Valley 
supply all the plums needed for local sup- 
ply—that is, if they were all gathered and 
marketed. But, as it is, the children revel 
in Bleeckers for six weeks, and then in 
Coe’s Golden Drops till time comes for win- 
ter apples. These two constitute as good 
sorts as we have for canning, and preserv- 
ing, and it is a great thing that they will 
grow so abundantly that for once in the 
year the yarded children can have all the 
fruit they want. It is a great time also 
for housewives to pick baskets to send to 
their friends. A little thoughtfulness scat- 
ters them about so that the poor people get 
about as many as the rich. 

You will find that most varieties of plum 
trees are not inclined to grow shapely, but 
they will fit themselves to all sorts of cran- 
nies, will swing over the washtub to smell 
the hot suds, and you cannot do anything 
better than to pour the dirty suds around 
the roots. You can grow them espalier on 
the fences, on the sheds, or to hide the out- 
houses. When they are full of plums to 
the very tips of their fingers, they will lean 
against the fences and houses and go on 
ripening by the bushel. 

Beside the two sorts I have already 
named, we have for common yard culture 
and domestic use, the grand old Green 
Gage—the most delicious of all plums, and 
one of the oldest, while no other variety has 
a more shapely tree. Give a Green Gage 
tree room and sunshine, and good strong 
soil, and it will cover as much space as a 
Flemish Beauty pear tree, and will give 
you four or five bushels of plums in a year. 
These are worth, either for home consump- 
tion or for market, at least three dollars a 
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bushel. The earliest to ripen on the tree 
are splashed and dotted with red all over 
the gold; then they crack open and fall to 
the ground. Ye Gods! but what a juice is 
this! I say it without being challenged, 
that we have not one fruit in our gardens 
or orchards to surpass it for richness. You 
will even go to it from a basket of Champion 
peaches. The Green Gage is also much 
longer lived than a Lombard or Golden 
Drop. I have them doing well for fifteen 
years, and | remember three trees of my 
boyhood days that, I think, were twenty- 
five years old before they gave up good 
cropping. 

Why the Magnum Bonum is not more 
commonly grown I cannot say, unless it be 
that it cannot self-pollenize; but if you will 
grow near by it an Abundance, or a Bur- 
bank, or possibly an America, you will find 
your trees so heavily loaded that the limbs 
must be braced. And now just here, lest 
I forget it, let me tell you how to do the 
bracing. It will be of little use to put up 
ordinary props, in the ordinary way, for 
the wind will swing them about, and soon 
loosen them either at the top or the bot- 
tom. Then down comes your pole, and 
your over-loaded limbs will follow. But, 
just as the fruit begins to be heavy, and 
after you have thinned out the poorest, do 
you take a stepladder, and tie light poles, 
one end to the limb and one to the body 
of the tree. It may take five or six of these 
arm braces, and then you may have to put 
a bracer along the side of the tree to 
strengthen the body. This latter prop is 
seldom necessary with a Magnum Bonum 
or Green Gage, but is often required by the 
slim Lombard or Bleecker. Tie with good 
stout hop twine. Wire will do if you have 
bits of leather underneath, to keep it from 
cutting the tree. 

The Damson comes next in importance 
for a mid-season plum, because it fits itself 
so nicely to the wishes of the cook. She 
wants something tart sometimes, and the 
Damson is just the thing. The Shropshire 
is the best of the family, an English plum, 
a little larger than our old fashioned Dam- 
son, but of a delightful quality; while the 
tree bears excessively. This and the 
Bleecker | particularly recommend that 
you thin of about one third to one half of 
its crop. Do this when the plums are 
about half-grown. I have mentioned the 
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Coe’s Golden Drop, which ripens a couple 
of weeks later, and is another immense 
cropper. The fruit is not quite as high 
flavored to eat from the hands, but | find 
that almost everybody is very fond of them 
—even turning away from the richer sorts. 
The tree, if in good ground, will often stand 
twenty-five feet high, and so as a market 
sort becomes very profitable. I am in- 
clined to reverse my opinion, and add this 
to the list of really ornamental trees. 

For any one who wants the handsomest 
plum in existence, without strict regard to 
quality, Pond presents itself at the very 
front. It is a magnificent affair in size and 
color, and the tree bears just enough fruit 
to make it a perfect picture. The quality 
is only good, but that good does not take 
it out of the list of first-rate cooking plums. 
It sells finely. Put with this the Victoria 
or Sharp’s Emperor, and you get a brace 
of as pretty fruits as the garden ever pre- 
sents. The Pond gives you a finely de- 
veloped tree, which is not quite true of the 
Victoria. Now let me pick out two, still 
confining myself to the European varieties, 
that I consider almost incomparable for 
quality, and well up to the front for beauty. 
The first of these is Peters’ Yellow Gage. | 
wish everybody knew this plum, for it is 
the best yellow plum | ever tasted, looking 
a little like the Green Gage, and next to 
that in flavor. The tree is a good grower, 
with lasting quality in its limbs and bear- 
ing heavily. Put with this the Monarch, 
a new plum in this country, of English 
origin, and you get the couple that I would 
select. It is dark purple blue in color, and 
late in ripening. 

Now we need to select one or two very 
late plums. There is a deal of fun in going 
out after the first snow has fallen, and half- 
freezing your fingers picking, or picking 
up out of the snow a basket of Bavays’ 
Green Gage, sometimes called the Reine 
Claude. This plum also has Green Gage 
quality in it, but ripens six weeks later. 
Plant with it the Grand Duke, which is 
even later in perfecting itself, and you 
have the two that cannot be beaten. 

There are several groups of our native 
plums, and in each group there are, already 
selected, enough distinct varieties to create 
an orchard of three or four hundred sorts. 
I think that any one would be wise and safe 
in planting about twenty of these, pro- 
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vided he had room. Of those I have tested 
I have not found one that | could not com- 
fortably dispense with. The trouble with 
many of them is that they will not self 
pollenate. You might select for half a 
dozen, De Soto, Forest Garden, Weaver, 
Cheney, Milton, and Pottawattamie. These 
natives are of most value in the North- 
west, where the European sorts will not 
stand the climate. They have been of 
immense importance also in cross-breeding 
with Japanese sorts. 

Of considerable more note and value are 
these hybrids, including the productions 
specifically of Mr. Burbank. I have 
planted nearly all of the products of his 
skill and enterprise, and I know of nothing 
more fascinating than to watch their de- 
velopment, unless it be to take a hand in 
producing new sorts yourself. Abun- 
dance, which is so very commonly planted 
nowadays, and credited to Mr. Burbank, 
is really an importation from Japan. It 
is a beautiful and showy affair, and if you 
will pick it as soon as it begins to color, 
ripening it in a dark and cool room, you 
will get a high-flavored fruit. Ripened as 
plums generally are ripened, it is simply 
sweetish, and altogether too watery. It 
ripens early enough to furnish pollen for 
Magnum Bonum and other sorts that need 
assistance. Among the earlier sorts pro- 
duced by Mr. Burbank I like Shiro very 
much. The tree is beautiful in its spread, 
while the plum, of a clear light yellow, 
with a white bloom, is of very large size— 
and very rich in quality. One of these 
hybrids of remarkable quality, and a 
splendid shipper is the Sultan. The flesh 
of this sort is so red, a dark crimson, that 
the juice looks like blood. The quality is 
fragrant and sub-acid, while the tree is a 
good grower and very productive. The 
Wickson is a very upright grower almost 
like a poplar, while the fruit is solid and of 
excellent quality. This tree is popular in 
California, but of little value in the Atlan- 
tic States. America must be picked and 
handled like Abundance, to make it of any 
value, and like that variety at least half of 
the yearly product must be torn off. 
Climax is one of Mr. Burbank’s favorites, 
one of the earliest to ripen, of a rich, fruity 
flavor, and will please everybody. Among 
his later sorts to ripen, Gold is a marvel. 
It is well named; a solid, very late plum, 
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and you may place it on your table for 
weeks after picking. Combination and 
First are recent productions of this famous 
worker, and are pronounced by good judges 
to be worthy of all the praise he has given 
them. Red June is an importation, and 
so is Burbank. They are both fine plums, 
of sprawling growth and immense fecun- 
dity. You will make no mistake in plant- 
ing any of these sorts; and most of them 
will stand the climate of Massachusetts and 
Michigan. 

For a home orchard, intended not only 
to supply family needs, but furnish a sur- 
plus for market—say an orchard of two 
hundred trees, you may select for succes- 
sion Orleans or Magnum Bonum, Green 
Gage, Bleecker, Peters’ Yellow Gage, Pond, 
Monarch, Shropshire Damson, Coe’s 
Golden Drop, and Grand Duke; of the 
Japanese and hybrids adding Burbank, 
Chabot, Shiro, Climax, Sultan, and Gold, 
planting about ten of each. Make up the 
other forty of Fellenberg, Sugar, and Paci- 
fic prunes. A prune is nothing else than 
a plum, used for drying. The Hungarian 
prune is no more nor less than the Pond 
plum. The Silver prune is a seedling of 
Coe’s Golden Drop. I want nothing finer 
for eating out of hand than a pocketful of 
Fellenbergs. It has that: nice quality of 
filling without quite satisfying—that is, 
you can eat pretty nearly as long as you 
please, which is more than you can do with 
Green Gage and Magnum Bonum. 

For six varieties, strictly for home use, 
and yet covering the whole season, | would 
take Abundance, Magnum Bonum, Green 
Gage, Bleecker, Peters’ Yellow Gage, Coe’s 
Golden Drop, and Grand Duke. 1! should 
want to add Burbank, Shiro, Sultan and 
Gold. But if brought down absolutely to 
four sorts I think I should take Green 
Gage, Bleecker, Coe’s Golden Drop and 
Peters’ Yellow Gage—always giving Fellen- 
berg a place, in spite of crowding. 

One may grow a little enthusiastic over 
the plum because it has recently shown 
such wonderful capacity for development. 
Those of us who in boyhood lived on the 
English Horse plum can appreciate the 
evolution, Mr. Burbank is the most 
famous worker in this field, and deserves 
the praise he gets, but he is a long way 
from being the only one. We owe a vast 
deal to Mr. Waugh, Professor Budd, Mr. 
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Breece of North Carolina, and Mr. Taber 
of Florida. In Florida we are obliged to 
invent or create a certain class of plums 
that will stand sandy soil and very dry 
weather. For this purpose we have the 
Terrell, and the Excelsior, as perhaps the 
very best. It is wonderful to note the 
power of the plum to adjust itself to ex- 
tremes, that is with a practical suggestion 
on the part of a horticulturist. Mr. Bur- 
bank’s varieties have become famous in 
the East India Islands, and Cecil Rhodes 
imported the whole of them into South 
Africa, where they are spreading in all 
directions. He is one of those enthusiasts 
who believes that he can improve anything, 
and he can. 

He says, ‘‘With the world as a market, 
competition is keen, and only the best 
fruits will pay. Small fruit exhausts a 
tree more rapidly than a large fruit—for 
one pound of skin, stones and seeds goes 
with ten or twelve pounds of fruit pulp. 
The fruit grower of to-day is strictly a 
manufacturer, and he should have the 
latest and best improvements. There is 
no good reason for producing poor fruit. 
In the introduction of a fruit or flower no 
one who has not been through the experi- 
ence, can fully appreciate the sense of 
responsibility, and no one can more deeply 
lament a failure than the introducer.” 
Sending out the superb creations of his 
skill, he frankly tells us that he intends to 
displace these with something better, and 
that he believes in eternal progress. He 
has already created a cross between plum 
and apricot, which it is thought will be the 
origin of an entirely new family of fruits— 
of not a little value. In the plum line his 
ideal is reported to be a stoneless fruit. 
There would be great advantage of course 
in reducing the size of the stone, but to 
eliminate it entirely would be to dispense 
with the seed, and when that is done, you 
have come to an end of cross-breeding— 
and of all further improvement. You can 
thereafter only repeat what you have got, 
by grafting. This will be all right if you 
are sure you have got about as good as you 
can on that line. For instance, a Green 
Gage without seed would be satisfactory, 
but a Bleecker without seed would not be 
satisfactory, for the Bleecker does not 
come close enough to an ideal, although a 
very fine plum. 
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Almost all other fruits carry more 
chances of being damaged, or devoured by 
birds or insects, than the plum; and they 
involve us in a more protracted fight. 
You are never sure of your strawberry 
crop until you eat it, and as for cherries, 
they must be covered with mosquito net- 
ting till they are fit to eat. But the plum 
is so sharply assailed by its one specific 
enemy, that you may lose the whole crop 
unless you know how to care for it. 1 was 
told in Florida that plums would grow 
there, but you could get no fruit. The 
people had simply not learned the Yankee 
knack of catching the curculio. It takes 
about ten or twelve days of jarring; and 
after that we can, as a rule, just enjoy see- 
ing our plums swell out and sweeten. The 
way we do this is to make a huge sheet, 
big enough to cover the ground under a 
large plum tree. This we split down to 
the middle, and spread it so that the tree 
stands in the center. We make a rammer 
about eight feet long, of light wood, but 
strong, and we pad the end till it is sure 
not to bruise the tree. With this we ram 
or jar—not shake, and the insects fall 
on the sheet. The curculio curls up and 
plays possum. You must know him at 
sight, catch him quickly, and crush him. 
His shell is hard and needs a stout pinch. 
If you have a pet hen that will trot around 
with you, you can feed them to her; but 
be quick or he will spread his wings and 
fly away. He is called the little Turk, 
because his boring apparatus is crescent- 
shaped. There will still be quite a per- 
centage of plums that will be stung, 
although you should go around twice a 
day—about seven in the morning and 
four at night. The stung fruits will soon 
drop, and should be promptly gathered, be- 
fore the grub enters the soil. If he gets 
into the ground he will come out next year 
a full-grown insect, ripe for mischief. 

The plum tree is subject to what is 
called the knot; a fungous disease, that 
swells out and frequently destroys limbs 
or whole trees. This soft swelling is made 
use of by many varieties of insects, so that 
it is often thought to be caused by them. 
Take a sharp knife and cut the knot and 
adjacent wood, as soon as it has shown 
itself. As a rule you can entirely master 
this disease—if you are prompt and thor- 
ough. You may, however, have another 
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‘fungous disease, appearing in August or 
September, generally just after picking 
the fruit. This blight defoliates the trees, 
and does a great deal of damage to the 
next year’s crop. Prevention is better 
than cure in this case, and that consists 
in spraying with Bordeaux mixture two or 
three times during the season—beginning 
in May. The spray will do no harm, even 
if there be no danger. 

Worst of all is the hop louse, which 
breeds early in the season on plum trees 
and the buckthorn. , After breeding sev- 
eral generations on these, and doing im- 
mense mischief, it starts off for its autumn 
work in the hop yards. Birds seldom eat 
plums; excepting always the oriole, and 
possibly the cedar bird. The blue jay is 
troublesome in some sections. The oriole, 
however, is our chief trouble, and he at- 
tacks only the Japan and cross-breeds— 
sometimes possibly the natives. He cares 
only for those that are very juicy, and 
flits from plum to plum, thrusting in his 
bill for a single sip, and spoiling the whole 
crop in an incredibly short time. 

I have suggested that you pick some 
varieties of plums before they are entirely 
sweetened; this will not do with most of 
the European sorts. [he Green Gage and 
Magnum Bonum must be picked as they 
ripen. Place the picked fruit very care- 
fully in berry baskets, to be crated, and 
then shipped to market. Coarser and 
cheaper varieties should be handled just 
as carefully, but shipped in four-pound 
baskets. !t is a profitable crop only for 
those who know how to be tender with it. 
Those varieties which rot easily must be 
watched, and just before ripening, the 
specked ones must be removed, using a 
pole with a wire hook on the end. 

I have said nothing about plum hedges, 
but they do make fairly good windbreaks. 
In the orchard we must make up our minds 
to constant renewals, for a plum tree is 
not likely to be longlived. If possible, get 
the leading sorts on their own roots, al- 
though this can rarely be done in dealing 
with nurserymen. They rely entirely upon 
grafting. You may yourself, however, ac- 
complish this by setting your trees rather 
deep; then scarify them above the graft, 
and in time you are likely to get roots sent 
out from the grafted wood. From these 
roots suckers will come up, and you have 
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got the variety on its own roots. I have 
Green Gage, Bleecker, Coe’s, and Magnum 
Bonum well established in this manner. 


MCGINTY GETS WISE 
BY J. V. RICHARDS 


or is a chunky little roan. | 

never saw his pedigree, but I imagine 
he is very nearly a thoroughbred cayuse. 
I was going to add that he acts like the 
devil, but this hardly sounds polite. 

Generally McGinty is a very willing 
horse. When we strike a bad bit of sandy 
road, he buckles into the collar like a coal 
heaver; digs in his toes and puffs and 
snorts and wants to pull the whole load. 
The black off horse is perfectly agreeable 
to any such arrangement but is induced to 
keep his end up by frequent taps with the 
whip. McGinty has pulled more than his 
share of the load in the clumsy wagon all 
the way from away down on Bill Williams 
Fork in Arizona and never a whimper. 
One day coming up through El Dorado 
Cafion after crossing the Colorado River 
the road was—well, simply awful. All 
hands clambered out and ran alongside 
with rocks to block the wheels, and swore at 
the road and the engineer who built it; 
also at the whole great and glorious State 
of Nevada. But McGinty didn’t waste 
breath. He would jump ahead for a fifty- 
yard panting rush and then stop to mend 
his bellows. He didn’t think of quitting 
his work, though “‘Coalie,” the black horse, 
did, many times. And going over Irish 
Mountain in the Paranagant Range the 
wagon would have been stuck but for the 
fact that McGinty simply didn’t know 
when to quit. He tore into the collar so 
fiercely that it almost seemed as if he would 
break the traces. 

McGinty is a nice, affectionate little 
horse around camp, too. In the evening 
when supper is over and the dishes washed 
and we are sitting before the fire smok- 
ing our pipes, McGinty comes moseying 
into camp. He rubs his nose against me 
and utters deep rumbles in his throat, 
which mean, “Say, boys, isn’t it barley 
time?” 

Then when Charley goes to the wagon 
and opens the sack, McGinty follows along 








Little 


and whinnies and pokes his nose in the 
wagon and gets in the way in his anxiety 
and Charley says quite gruffly: ‘‘ Darn you, 
McGinty. Get out of here. What do 
you think you are anyway, a Newfound- 
land dog?” 

One night we got mixed up in a puzzling 
series of tracks and had to make a dry 
camp with only two buckets of water in the 
barrels and the horses were very thirsty 
after the long, hot, sandy drive. We were 
afraid they would “‘hit the back track” and 
there was no grass anyway, so we tied them 
to the wagon wheels. During the night 
Old King Coal, whose head is shaped like a 
peanut, slipped his rope and started back 
for the little camp of Ramsey where he 
knew there was water. He did not know 
however, that the citizens of Ramsey would 
look upon him coldly. Indeed, he did not 
realize that there was no free water in the 
country at all and that his refreshing drink 
that morning in front of the ‘ Ramsey Chop 
House” had cost his owners even unto four 
bits in the coin of the realm. But when 
Old King Coal hit the trail, McGinty got 
nervous. He tried to start, too, and then 


called and called and finally woke us up, 


and when | jumped on his back he snorted 
and plunged and then galloped frantically 
after the runaway. I certainly thought 
one of us would break our necks as we flew 
over the sage brush in the pitch dark. And 
then ‘way back about three miles from 
camp McGinty found that stupid old Coalie, 
and we rounded him up and brought him 
back. His vigorous gallop had made 
McGinty very thirsty but he didn’t make 
any protest. He poked his nose under the 
wagon to see if there was any water in the 
pail; found that there was none and went 
calmly to munching hay, which made him 
still drier. Coalie was thirsty, too, but | 
didn’t sympathize with him a bit. He 
could stay thirsty and be hanged to him. 

Next morning before dawn we were on 
the road, the right road this time, and in 
about an hour found the tiny spring. We 
all had a good drink and all felt much better. 

Oh, McGinty is intelligent all right. 
Charley thinks he is a little too intelligent 
and styles it “foxy.” But the little nag 
has one fault. Sometimes when Charley 
and I and Old King Coal are ready to start 
in the morning, McGinty isn’t. This is 
especially true if there is a nip of frost or if 
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the wagon starts hard on an uphill pull. 
On these occasions, McGinty, the willing 
horse, is not so willing. I always protest 
that he is only “feeling his oats” and 
doesn’t really mean any harm, but—I am 
sorry to say it—McGinty balks. 

If it happens to be a downhill pull, I get 
out and shove on the rear wheel. The 
wagon then butts McGinty in the rear and 
he plunges ahead angrily for a few paces, 
then comes to a dead stop, muscles rigid, 
feet planted like tent pegs. By a slow 
repetition of this process we finally get the 
whole combination going and I am obliged 
to do fifty yards in about five and three- 
fifths to catch up. We have tried all sorts 
of schemes at various times and are open to 
more suggestions. One of these stunts is 
to get out and try tolead McGinty. Well, 
if you have ever tried it you know jolly well 
you are not as strong as a horse. Mc- 
Ginty looks disdainfully at our puny 
efforts and jerks his head up and down. 

We have tried whipping him and have 
worn out, I should estimate, about $13.50 
worth of whips. Of course this is at 
Nevada prices, which are skyscrapers. 
McGinty doesn’t like the whipping at all, 
but he simply plunges and then rams over 
into the off horse and gets things into a 
beautiful snarl, legs over the traces, and 
perhaps a smashed pole unless we hastily 
stop the whipping and apologize. 

We also have tried shaking vigorously on 
the bridle, blindfolding him, poking him in 
the ribs with a stick, and finally pulling his 
ears and throwing handfuls of dust into his 
mouth. These unique remedies were at 
the suggestion of a grizzled old ‘desert 
rat”’ who was enjoying the morning seance 
hugely. The idea, he said, was to distract 
the beast’s attention from the wagon. He 
had seen it work in fine style in the case of 
a balky mule down at Searchlight. Evi- 
dently McGinty’s brain was not as easily 
distracted as that of the Searchlight mule. 
He chewed thoughtfully on dust for a while, 
made a wad of mud of it and spat it forth. 
It did not seem to alter his state of mind. 

These efforts and many others always 
ended in the same way. We would sigh 
and climb into the wagon and fire up on 
our pipes and by discussion of the heat and 
dust or vast quantities of flies, endeavor to 
forget the shame of our situation, there 
before a grinning crowd of miners, cow- 
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punchers or Piute Indians who were gen- 
erally on hand enjoying the fun and giving 
sage advice. This advice was generally on 
the “knock down and drag out the re- 
mains” order and was flavored with a 
startling amount of profanity. | am 
happy to say that no matter how angry 
and disgusted we were or how anxious to 
start we never descended to “rough 
house” methods but once. Then a team- 
ster cut McGinty two cruel blows with a 
“blacksnake,” drawing blood, and amid a 
cloud of dust and wild rearing of horses we 
landed almost in the doorway of a saloon 
and incidentally spent the rest of the day 
repairing wagon and harness, likewise 
paying damages to the proprietor of the 
booze emporium. His front steps had 
been caved in. 

If you simply let McGinty alone, in a 
few minutes, sometimes quite a few 
minutes, his muscles would slowly relax 
and he would stand at ease in the harness. 
Then Charley would call suddenly and 
sharply: “Git up out o’ this, you lantern- 
jawed son of a broncho,” Before half this 
tirade was delivered, McGinty would 
spring away and go tearing down the road 
like a fire horse. This part of the progress 
always disgusted the black horse. He is 
strictly a Union horse and doesn’t believe 
in such violent exertion. He quickly 
brings the ambitious McGinty down to a 
trot and then a walk. 

But one memorable day when we really 
didn’t care whether we moved or didn’t 
move, McGinty balked. We had talked 
over the advisability of pushing on in the 
morning and Charley had hinted that there 
might be trout in the little stream on which 
we were camped. I knew there were 
ducks in the marsh a mile to the south be- 
cause I had seen them flying. Therefore 
we said: “Well, if he balks, let him balk,” 
he did balk and badly. Charley remarked 
facetiously that somebody ought to “take 
his base.” We hastily jumped out of the 
wagon and before he realized what was up, 
the festive McGinty was hobbled fore and 
aft and roped to a tent peg driven in front. 
We then propped up the pole, took Coalie 
out of the harness and turned him loose. 
He was soon quietly munching grass by the 
little creek. I put the shotgun together 
and started for the marsh with a cheerful 
“Hope you enjoy yourself, old man” to 
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McGinty. Charley cut a pole and started 
after grasshoppers and then trout. 

About eleven a.m. I returned to camp 
wet and muddy, but with two fat little 
green-winged teal and a mallard in my 
sample bag. Charley said the fish had not 
seemed to be hungry that morning but we 
smacked our lips in anticipation of roast 
duck in the Dutch oven. Coalie, who is a 
pig, was still peacefully stoking in grass. 
McGinty stood uneasily, first on one foot 
and then the other, hobbled fast all round 
and ropedin front. After dinner, which, 
by the way, was a long-winded and luxuri- 
ous affair of four courses, followed by demi 
tasses, I led Coalie up where McGinty 
would be sure and observe and gave him 
(Coalie) his barley. McGinty pricked up 
his ears, poked his nose forward and 
sniffed the air to make sure it was barley 
and then whinnied suggestively. “Not 
any for you, you bullet-headed, balking 
skate,” said Charley sternly. McGinty 
appeared to be surprised and pained and 
presently resumed his former cast-down 
appearance. 

When Coalie had finished the barley | 
brought him a bucket of water, not that he 
wanted any, but McGinty did. Again he 
pricked up his ears and whinnied. “No 
water for you, you dog-gone, ungrateful, 
obstinate, Arizona greaser mustang,” said 
Charley still more sternly. Again Mc- 
Ginty seemed pained. He had never 
been treated in this shamefully inconsider- 
ate manner before. After we had smoked 
our pipes, discussed the new big copper 
strike at Furnace Creek and Charley had 
remarked for the second time that he 
“wished to thunder there was something 
in camp to read besides the labels on the 
condensed milk cans,” we yawned, 
stretched and decided it was time to hitch 
up. We unshackled McGinty, harnessed 
up Coalie, and the team started off like 
lambs. Charley took them for a spin of 
about a quarter of a mile and then un- 
hitched. “Say, you mutton-headed, or- 
nery caballo, do you reckon you savey 
what all this has been about?” questioned 
Charley of McGinty. McGinty finished 
his drink at the creek and began gobbling 
up grass with unction. He did not deign 
to notice the rude question put to him. 
Next morning he started off like a fire 
horse. 





THE VIEW-POINT 
BY CASPAR WHITNEY 


In the recent deaths of Grover Cleveland and John G. Heckscher, the world loses two 
of its unequivocal sportsmen—and America two of its best type citizens. 


Every year editors who have 
been tied too long to their 
desks with no other stimula- 
tion than that afforded by 
the timorous and the selfish 
among our citizens, salute the 
approaching Fourth with dire 
forebodings and spill the office ink pot 
over the head of cracker-firing, rocket- 
shooting Young America. 

Well, cheer up, dear confreres, really it’s 
one of the hopeful signs, amidst money 
chasing and soul renting, that so consider- 
able a section of the youth—and the grown- 
ups—of the land are eager once a year to 
burn their fingers with spluttering pin- 
wheels and sacrifice their eyebrows to the 
sparking flower-pot. 

What do you care? 

Let them hurrah, and blister, and sizzle 
and erupt. To make a noise is not the only 
impelling desire; its the joy of living and 
the cry of Freedom in their heart that ac- 
counts for most of the racket. 

You and I perhaps have a quieter man- 
ner of expressing that sentiment, none the 
less sincerely; but is not the more spec- 
tacular way the surer way for the land?— 
is it not true—all the world over—that 
the heart of the people, truly reflecting its 
quality, beats sluggishly or wildly accord- 
ing to the method by which it is addressed. 
And nothing worth while ever came out 
of a sluggish heart. 

Sometimes | feel that the deeper sig- 
nificance of the day is being forgotten a 
little in the mere spirit of noise making— 
and we must not mistake mere noise mak- 
ing for patriotism. 

We must needs encourage the Bird of 
Freedom to a little screaming, and through 
it thus to stir profounder understanding 
of the qualities for which the day stands— 
courage, loyalty, fair play. 


Let the 
Bird 

Scream 
a Little 


The attendance of our rifle 
and revolver teams in Lon- 
don in competition with the 
marksmen of the world, 
should center American 
thought upon the home 
struggle of the Rifle Association to carry 
on its helpful and patriotic work. The 
Association has stuck to its post, notwith- 
standing very little encouragement and | 
consider it timely to here and now tell 
something of its story and to ask for readier 
and more general support. 

In 1871 some public-spirited Americans, 
who appreciated the necessity for en- 
couraging rifle practice in the United 
States, and inspired no doubt by the activ- 
ity displayed in that direction by England, 
and Canada, organized in the city of New 
York the National Rifle Association of 
America. International matches were ar- 
ranged, local matches conducted, and a 
diligent attempt made to interest the 
nation in this patriotic effort. Success 
did not attend the endeavors of these 
public-spirited men, outside of an increased 
interest in rifle practice among a small 
number of the Eastern States. But the 
seed was sown which ultimately was to 
bring forth fruit throughout the land, al- 
though the Association practically went 
out of existence, a few years later because 
no one took enough interest to keep it 
going. 

Subsequently, under the original charter, 
a reorganization took place, and an effort 
made in its rejuvenation to fulfill the origi- 
nal purpose, viz.: that of a national agency 
for the promotion of rifle practice. Upon 
the suggestion of the Association, through 
its Executive Committee, headed by Gen- 
eral Bird W. Spencer of New Jersey, a bill 
was introduced in Congress in 1903 pro- 
viding money for prizes to be given in a 
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National rifle match or matches. This 
measure carried authority to the Secretary 
of War to prepare the rules to govern such 
matches. The Hon. Elihu Root, now Sec- 
retary of State, was then Secretary of War. 
Under the authority given him by Congress, 
he created the National Board for the Pro- 
motion of Rifle Practice, a body consisting 
of twenty-one members, selected from all 
portions of the country. This National 
Board had its first meeting in January, 
1903, and prepared rules for that year’s 
matches. The board decided upon a Na- 
tional Team Match and a National Indi- 
vidual Match for the rifle, and a National 
Pistol competition. The National Team 
Match was to be open to teams of twelve 
men, taken from any State, Territory, or 
the District of Columbia, and one team 
each from the infantry of the Army, the 
cavalry of the Army, the Navy, the Marine 
Corps, the Naval Academy, and the Mili- 
tary Academy. In 1903, eleven teams 
contested; in 1904, nine teams; in 1905, 
thirty-seven; in 1906, forty-one; in 1907, 
forty-eight. It now appears probable that 
at least fifty teams will shoot in 1908. 


A determined effort was made 
in 1907 to interest more States 
and a larger number of indi- 
viduals in the work of the 
National Rifle Association. 
Those who have studied the 
problem are convinced that a civil body 
of this kind is really necessary as the con- 
necting link between the military estab- 
lishment and the citizens. In England, 
in Canada, even in Switzerland, where 
rifle shooting is a national sport, recog- 
nized, fostered and paid for by the Gov- 
ernment, rifle associations exist and prove 
to be of incalculable value. 

One of the things undertaken by the 
National Rifle Association in 1907 was the 
organization of new state associations. 
The present president of the Association 
is working to secure, in every state, an 
association affiliated with the National 
Rifle Association, which will be to the 
State what the National Association is to 
the country. An immense amount of 
iiterature of an educational character was 
sent out by the Association during 1907. 
A vigorous campaign was inaugurated at 
the beginning of this year to secure life 
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members. Life membership in the Asso- 
ciation is gained by a citizen upon the pay- 
ment of $25 and the acceptance of his 
application by the Executive Committee. 
It was considered advisable to commence 
at the top, and attract the attention of 
some of the men most prominent in the 
nation, that their example might have its 
legitimate effect upon other citizens. With 
this idea in view, President Roosevelt, 
Secretary of State Root, Secretary of War 
Taft, Attorney-General Bonaparte, Post- 
master-General Meyer, and other members 
of the National Government were first ap- 
proached. All these named and a num- 
ber of others immediately took out life 
membership. This campaign, which was 
vigorously prosecuted, brought to the 
Association over seven times as many 
Life Members as had come in during all of 
the preceding seven years. A great deal 
of attention, as has been said, was dévoted 
to the organization of state associations 
and in furthering this effort for the pur- 
pose of presenting to the governors of the 
states and their adjutant generals the 
aims and the true meaning of the National 
Rifle Association, the president of the 
Association visited a number of the west- 
ern, west coast, and southwestern states 
during last autumn. He visited the 
capitals of twenty states. Some of these 
already had state associations. In most 
cases he met the governors, in all the 
adjutant generals, and in a greater num- 
ber the principal officers of the national 
guard and citizens interested in rifle prac- 
tice. 

He organized new state associations 
in South Dakota, Utah, Montana, Oregon, 
California, Texas, Kansas, Missouri, and 
secured the definite promise for the or- 
ganization of three more shortly after the 
first of the year. He addressed a number 
of public gatherings at different points on 
the necessity of rifle practice as a means of 
national defense. 


We have in the United 
States men between the 
ages of eighteen and forty- 
five years to the number of 
about 13,000,000. This, so 
far as numbers go, is a 
sufficient supply from which to draw a 
tremendous army. Modern conditions of 
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warfare, changed and complicated as they 
are by the introduction of deadlier and 
longer-range weapons, necessitate on the 
part of a nation which desires to properly 
defend itself, much more preliminary prep- 
aration than was formerly the case. On 
the one hand, wars are of shorter duration 
than formerly, because the means of com- 
munication are so much better, and the 
destructive power of the weapons em- 
ployed is so much greater. But while the 
weapons (and | speak now particularly of 
the rifle) are capable of inflicting much 
greater injury at a considerably greater 
range upon an enemy, the necessity for 
training men in their use is tremendously 
increased. It takes from one to five years 
to teach the average man how to properly 
use the modern long-range high-power rifle. 
When he is taught he is worth just as 
much more for battle purposes as _ his 
weapon is greater in range than that used 
by his father in the Civil War. It is as 
easy to-day for a man to hit an enemy at 
1,000 yards with the Service rifle, as it was 
at 200 yards for the man of fifty years ago. 
The value of the individual sharpshooter is 
therefore immensely above that which it 
used to be. It goes without saying that 
the time will never come when this coun- 
try can train all of its men in the use of the 
rifle. Further, it is safe to say that even 
a majority of the men engaged in what 
we might call an average war could not 
be so trained. But it is desirable for men 
to instruct the largest possible number in 
the use of the Service arm. 


If war were declared to-mor- 
row, the Regular Army, ex- 
panded from peace to war 
strength, could take the field 
in a very short time with 
100,000 men. At the same time, or about 
the same time, the organized militia, called 
by the various state designations, the Na- 
tional Guard or Volunteer Militia, could, 
increased to war strength, take its place as 
part of the first line with 150,000 addi- 
tional men. Thus we might have 250,000 
men in the first line, of which a large num- 
ber would have been more or less trained 
in the use of the rifle. The President 
probably might call for 200,000 volunteers, 
and within a short time thereafter a like 
number or perhaps 300,000. 


In Case 
of War 
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We cannot imagine any modern war 

with a first-class power in which this 
country would not need at least 1,000,c00 
men. If even half of that 1,000,000 
men could be trained in the use of the 
rifle, their effectiveness would be so much 
increased as to be beyond comparison. 
All the drill and even the discipline 
necessary to make men effective in the 
field can be given to them in a few 
weeks or months. Familiarity with the 
use of the rifle is much harder to give, and 
it is a much longer undertaking. Above 
and beyond the actual strength added to 
the striking force of an army which can 
shoot, is the increased confidence which 
comes from the knowledge that the weapon 
can be effectively employed. It is a hard 
matter to frighten a man armed with a 
rifle which he knows how to use. An in- 
dividual of the same degree of courage, 
holding in his hands something which, 
so far as he knows, may be a rifle, a shot- 
gun or a broomstick, is more easily stam- 
peded. 
The Association in 1907, in 
addition to its other work, 
commenced a campaign in 
favor of schoolboy rifle prac- 
tice. It is impossible to 
place too much stress upon 
the importance of this work; indeed, in 
many respects it is more important than 
any other class of instruction which can be 
carried on. To teach a boy how to use a 
rifle, to allow him to use it under a com- 
petent instructor, to create an interest 
in the weapon, so that he may continue 
its use after he goes out from under 
the eye of the instructor, is a very 
laudable undertaking. The boys take a 
very great interest, and wherever oppor- 
tunity has been afforded them, seize with 
alacrity upon the chance to learn to use 
the rifle. 

An astonishingly small number of our 
men know how to shoot accurately a rifle. 
If we teach our boys now, a few years later 
they will be our men, and they will require 
no more teaching. 

At the last annual meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion, a resolution was introduced for pres- 
entation to the National Board asking for 
an appropriation of $100,000 to carry on 
schoolboy and civilian rifle practice. This 
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resolution met with the unanimous ap- 
proval of the National Board, and it was by 
them submitted to the Secretary of War for 
introduction. It has already been intro- 
duced as part of the Army Appropriation 
Bill. It is hoped that it will receive favor- 
able attention by Congress. If it does, the 
work will be well started. The success of 
the recent schoolboy indoor tournament in 
New York has shown clearly how much the 
boys care for this form of sport. And it is 
a sport—one of the cleanest and most 
valuable in which men or boys can indulge. 
It is hoped that other contests may be 
carried on in large cities. If Congress 
makes the appropriation asked for, there 
will be no doubt about holding these. 


There is one phase of this 
question which I have not 
touched upon, and which 
should be mentioned. The 
only opposition brought for- 
ward against teaching our 
boys and men to shoot is that by the peace 
advocates, who hold that such instruction 
is liable to make the recipients desire war. 
The reverse is actually the case. The more 
familiar one becomes with war and its 
horrors, the less inclination there is to bring 
it about. The best possible guarantee 
of peace, outside of the fear to be produced 
upon an enemy by the visible show of 
strength, is that involved in the instruction 
of our men in what war actually means. 
We know what General Sherman said 
about it. Probably. no one could add to 
the strength of his statement, and assuredly 
no one who knows anything about the sub- 
ject would be inclined to modify it in the 
slightest degree. 

We do not want to see the United 
States involved in war. God forbid that 
anything of the kind should ever again 
occur, but a study of history must con- 
vince us that we have not yet reached 
the point where the nations of the earth 
can live upon amicable terms with each 
other forever. If then, there is liability 
of war the least that we can do is to put 
ourselves in such a position as to guarantee 
sufficient power to protect ourselves if we 
are attacked. In no way, by no other 
course, can we so well accomplish this 
as by teaching our citizens to shoot the 
rifle. 
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In major sports of the mid- 
season the Crimson has dom- 
inated the college world. 
Three boat races out of four 
from Yale and Cornell and a 
baseball triumph over Yale 
is a record that has not often been regis- 
tered at Cambridge. But the making of 
that record implied more than mere vic- 
tory. It was the declaration of a fighting 
spirit, so long needed at Cambridge, and 
now at last developed. Not that Harvard 
ever has lacked in courage, or in determin- 
ation. But always they have been plug- 
gers, rather than drivers. 

The race this year at New London 
showed an awakening. It revealed some- 
thing above and beyond the usual plug- 
ging habit. It showed “drive” inspired 
by enthusiasm and dash. Incidentally 
it was the first boat race between Harvard 
and Yale within my memory to be raced 
from the start. Incidentally also it demon- 
strated that Harvard has at last begun to 
profit by experience. If equal sanity will 
now assert itself in the football, we shall see 
a new era opening at Cambridge in that 
sport also. 


The 
New Spirit 
At Harvard 


The enthusiastic letters of 
Harvard alumni, to the 
daily press, extolling the 
“new stroke” which Har- 
vard has “at last worked 
out” to bring her to victory, 
are the entirely natural conclusions of the 
average graduate who has seen year after 
year the continued experimenting for a 
short cut to victory. Harvard’s* success 
this year on the water is by no means to be 
attributed to a new stroke, but to the 
permanency of rowing ideas and training 
which have obtained now for three years. 

The explanation of Harvard’s repeated 
defeats in rowing and in football lies in the 
vacillating policy which has meant fre- 
quent changing of coaches, of methods, of 
schools; repeated effort to win by some 
patent process; and slighting fundamentals 
which must be established before consistent 
successes may be expected. You have 
only to consider the magnificent football 
material which Harvard has annually 
shown to appreciate the force of this com- 
ment. So too, in rowing: Year after year 
and year after year, the most splendid 
individual examples have sat in Harvard’s 
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boat and rowed to defeat; not through lack 
of trying, not through lack of courage, but 
because they were victims of a headless 
policy. 

At last consistency is asserted in the 
boating department, and the result speaks 
for itself. ‘‘The new Harvard stroke”’ is 
nothing more than the old one clung to and 
not remodeled annually to suit the fancy of 
a new coach or of squabbling advisers. The 
same end would have resulted at any time 
in the past had they adhered to one school. 

So far as stroke is concerned, the Har- 

vard stroke has varied in principle almost 
none at ail. 
Whenever a team wins im- 
pressively, at once it is de- 
clared to be the ‘‘best ever,” 
and the Harvard 1908 crew 
has not escaped the usual 
popular classification. The truth is that 
this year’s Harvard ’varsity was not an 
exceptional one; rather a well-finished, 
powerful eight in whom the racing spirit 
had been instilled and who had the strength 
to carry it through from the crack of the 
pistol. 

On the other hand, the Yale crew was 
not up to average, even at its best. And 
when a six-foot one-inch man, weighing 
only 157 pounds is put at stroke it rather 
suggests a guiding hand suffering from 
temporary paralysis. 

Young men of six feet one inch in height, 
weighing no more than 157 pounds, who 
can endure without faltering the terrific 
ding-dong strain of a four-mile race at top 
speed, are, I suppose, so few in the world 
as to entitle them to especial ranking 
along with the extinct Dodo. The col- 
lapse of Griswold, the Yale stroke, was by 
no means extraordinary. It was to be 
expected. Indeed it would have been 
more remarkable had he finished. The 
one responsible for putting a man of that 
height and weight in that seat surely has a 
serious accounting to make. Nor was 
Griswold the only one in the boat to col- 
lapse. Two others were little better than 
passengers the last mile, after Harvard 
had raced the Yale crew literally off their 
slides. 

It was a thoroughly sportsmanlike thing 
for Yale to row out the last mile in order 
that an official race might be declared. 
It was characteristic of the Blue. 


A Real 
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Harvard at all time gained a little from 
the very start, and it is interesting in 
comparing strokes to note that the Crim- 
son’s was always as high, and for a third 
of the way higher than Yale’s; which in- 
dicates that it was not length of stroke 
that put the Harvard shell to the front, but 
the frequency and the power with which 
it was applied by the Crimson oarsmen, 
other qualities, for the sake of argument, 
of course being assumed as equal. On the 
same number of strokes to the minute, 
Yale just about held Harvard. 

The winning time was slow, 24:10, but 
the strong head winds against the crew is 
to be taken into consideration. 


RECORD OF THE RACES 


Date. Miles. Win. Time. |Date. Miles. Win. Time. 
1852..2.. 1885..4..Harv.. 
1855..3.. 1886..4.. Yale... 
1859. 1887..4.. Yale... 
1659..5§.. 1888..4.. Yale... 
1860. 1889..4.. Yale... 
1864. 1890..4.. Yale... 
1865..3.. 1891..4..Harv.. 
1866. 1892..4.. Yale... 
1867. 1893.. 
1868. 1894. 
1869. 1895. 
1870. 1899. 
1876. 1900. 
1877.. I90I. 
1878. 1902. 
1879. 1903. 
1880.. 1904. 
1881.. 1905. 
1882.. 1906..4.. 
1883.. 1907.. 
1884.. 1908. .4.. 





err rs vary fee et 2. ee ee 


*No time taken. 
time taken. 


tFoul; Yale disqualified; no 


In 1852 the race was rowed on Lake Winne- 
pesaukee, in 1855 at Springfield, Mass.; from 1859 
to 1869, on Lake Quinsigamund; in 1870 on Lake 
Saltonstall; in 1876 and 1877, at Springfield, Mass., 
and since 1878 at New London, Conn. 


Had Harvard rowed on the same plan, 
i.e., raced from the start, on the English 
Thames, the story of that race might have 
been different. In my opinion it would 
have been different. For this reason it is 
to be regretted no race will eventuate this 
year between Harvard and Cambridge. 
However, now that Harvard has finally 
learned her lesson, we shall see some great 
racing at New London, for Yale is still 
Y ale—skillful and experienced and plucky. 
I confidently expect an American victory 
when next English and American univers- 
ity crews meet at four miles. 
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The race on the Hudson River, 
with Syracuse, Columbia, Cor- 


ll nell, Pennsylvania and Wiscon- 
sin as contenders, was closely 

Stroke 

Fetich contested, and therefore spec- 

ee tacular. Aside from the pleas- 
ure which such a_ struggle 


affords, and strictly from a rowing point 
of view, it was chiefly interesting in show- 
ing how largely form balances individual 
superiority in an opposing boat. The suc- 
cess of Syracuse was well merited; but 
the factor which made victory possible was 
young Ten Eyck, at stroke; and I have no 
thought to detract from the well-earned 
praise that has been bestowed upon the 
eight. The young men are entitled to all 
the credit that has been given them. They 
rowed their kind of stroke to perfection, 
and had the courage and the strength to 
respond when challenged at the finish of a 
struggle fought out to the last pound of 
energy. 

The race presented a most interesting 
study in strokes, and I think it again fairly 
demonstrated how necessary is an excep- 
tional leader to a boatful of men pulling 
what is known as the sculler stroke, or, to 
be more explicit, the stroke which was 
exhibited particularly by Syracuse, Penn- 
sylvania, Columbia and Wisconsin. 

Pennsylvania, a few years ago, with the 
service at stroke of that remarkable oars- 
man, Gardner, had asuccession of victorious 
seasons. Since Gardner was lost, Penn- 
sylvania has made a poor showing indeed, 
yet the Pennsylvania crews year by year 
have been rowing precisely the same stroke 
as when Gardner led to victory. 

Syracuse is passing through a similar 
trial—even though, happily for Syracuse, 
the present is the moment of victory and 
hope. Before Ten Eyck attained his top 
power, the crews were unsuccessful. When 
Ten Eyck has served his term and passed 
on, Syracuse will come into its bitter hour, 
like Pennsylvania, unless meanwhile some 
leaves are taken from Cornell’s book of 
experience. 

Wisconsin, coached this year by a 
brother of the successful stroke of Syracuse 
in the same style, collapsed at three miles. 

The fact that the sculler stroke is not 
suitable to four-mile eight-oar rowing is an 
old story tooarsmen. Long agoit was made 
a matter of record in England. Years 
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back Yale demonstrated it sufficiently to 
her satisfaction and profited by the experi- 
ence. Courtney discovered it to his satis- 
faction and profited by the experience of 
his studies on the other side. Columbia is 
learning, and shows it; and both Syracuse 
and Pennsylvania will have to follow in the 
footsteps of Courtney if they expect to 
obtain their measure of success in future 
years of rowing. Oftentimes a victory 
achieved through exceptional individual 
prowess in a bad school is a serious handi- 
cap because nothing is so adored by us as 
success, and nothing so swiftly can mis- 
lead us or to such distance. 

To be equal to success is the test in boat- 
ing, as it is in life. 

The Cornell boat on the Hudson River 
this year, in its personnel was perhaps not so 
excellent as any of the other crews; yet 
form enabled it to stay within a length of 
the winner. "Twas a beautifully finished 
crew, and with more power and strength 
probably would have followed the Cornell 
habit of winning; asit is, it shared the honors 
which fell upon the leading three at the 
finish line. 

In commenting, as I have, on the sculler 
stroke, | do wish to be understood as 
neither belittling the victory of Syracuse, 
nor as speaking contemptuously of their 
stroke; for the form that crew showed was 
certainly admirable. With its easy catch 
and hard finish the boat kept headway 
between strokes; and Ten Eyck, if not 
smooth on his recover, is a fighting stroke 
of power and strength and long reach. 

For three miles of the race there was no 
open water between the leading and the 
last crew, but at this flag Syracuse, Col- 
umbia and Cornell left Pennsylvania and 
Wisconsin, who had both shown insanity 
of pace at the outset to help use them up. 

As they raced to the finish, a comparison 
of the:respective strokes was possible and 
decidedly enlightening. Cornell’s enviable 
smoothness, running part of the one stroke 
into the other, gave impression of almost 
no exertion. Syracuse showed the easiest 
catch, and a terrific finish which shot the 
boat along and kept it going. Columbia 
had the hardest catch and the lightest 
finish: they must revise that method slightly 
to attain their ambition. Pennsylvania 
exhibited the same old hard catch at the 
beginning with clipping finish. 

















With the view to determining 
the better crew, the usual com- 


— parisons have, of course, been 
wi attempted of the time made on 
More 
, the Thames by Harvard and 
Racing 


that on the Hudson by Syra- 
cuse. Harvard won in 24:10, 
and Syracuse won in 19:34 1-5; but it is 
never possible to make any fair comparison 
between the speed of crews made on these 
two rivers; neither this year when Harvard 
rowed alone the last mile, nor any other 
year. The conditions of the Hudson this 
year and every year are very much the 
faster. They are more nearly in flow of 
current like the conditions of the English 
Thames. 

The New London record is 20:10, made 
in 1888 by Yale. The record of the Hud- 
son is 18:53}, made in 1901 by Cornell. 

If, however, | were forced to a declara- 
tion, | should say that for the first time in 
several years I consider the winning New 
London eight the fastest of the year. 

Early in the season, through beating 
Cornell so decisively, Harvard gave evi- 
dence of the character of its eight; and 
while no world beater I regard it as the 
best crew of 1908. 

Let us hope: that Harvard’s exhibition 
this year is really the beginning of an es- 
tablished plan. I have always maintained 
that American crews need racing more 
than anything else. The more races Har- 
vard or Yale or Cornell or any of the uni- 
versity crews can have before they come 
to the final test of their season, the better 
crew they will develop. The great strength 
of the English crews lies just in that par- 
ticular; that they have abundant racing. 


Even though Harvard may not 
be officially ranked at the head 


Ranki 

a --al college baseball for the 
eae season of 1908, yet, in n 
Nines seas , yet, in my 


opinion, the Crimson nine is 

entitled at least to share the 
honors with Princeton, which officially 
leads the list. 

It is customary among those who classify 
teams to do so on their record of games 
won and lost from the beginning to the 
ending of their season’s schedule. That is 
a custom to which I, personally, do not 
subscribe. It is my habit to rank all col- 
lege teams according to form displayed in 
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the games upon their schedule for which 
they are building. Thus, in football, 
games with small institutions which are 
played early in the season are no more 
than mere indications of the development 
the larger coilege team is carrying on. 
The fact that Lehigh, let me say for 
example, defeats Yale in an October game 
has no part, simply because of its score, 
in my final ranking of Yale. In other 
words, Harvard, Yale, Princeton, prepare 
their teams for the final games with one 
another. Practically all the games that 
are played before that are of the prepara- 
tory period, and generally taken in their 
stride, so to say. 

Personally | consider the Harvard nine, 
as it played in its final games against Yale, 
or as it played inits last half-dozen games— 
a better all-round nine than Princeton, al- 
though Princeton beat Harvard in the 
early season two games and defeated Yale 
two out of three. 

It seems to me that Harvard’s nine was 
very ably handled. The dearest wish of 
Harvard always is to beat Yale. They 
would have liked to defeat Princeton, but 
the game came very early in the season, 
and to have prepared for that specially 
might have lessened their chances against 
Yale. At all events the fact is that Har- 
vard, in its final games, showed a twenty 
per cent. better quality of baseball than 
did Princeton or Yale. The final Yale- 
Princeton game in fact was miserably poor 
baseball; indeed Yale lost the Princeton 
series on errors, even though Princeton in 
the final game with Yale made no less than 





ten! Fine baseball—eh? 
Take it all through, there- 
Chief fore, from first to last, ] con- 
sider Harvard entitled to 
Honors for ; 
baseball honors despite the 
Harvard 


fact that the official record 

shows the team lost half of 
the twenty-two games it played during the 
season. 

It seems to me the absurdity of the con- 
ventional method of ranking is illustrated 
by placing Annapolis on the official list 
considerably ahead of Harvard because 
Annapolis won nineteen of its twenty-two 
games played! An excellent performance 


of course, but what of the class of teams 
defeated. 
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Of course it does not concern the official 
rank manufacturers that Harvard would 
quite outclass Annapolis had they met 
when each was at its top form. 

In the early part of the season Harvard 
was beaten by several smaller teams, which 
were decisively defeated later, as the 
Crimson moved on to the first-rate form in 
which finally Yale was met and conquered. 

Amidst much poor baseball, in the final 
games, Princeton however may be given 
the credit of holding together at critical 
moments despite errors; while Yale, unable 
to bring home the men she got to bases, 
still kept a stiff upper lip. 

It is rather a curious fact, as between 
Harvard and Yale, that whereas on the 
water the number of victories in the last 
twenty years are overwhelmingly in Yale’s 
favor, on the baseball field, since 1894 up 
to this year, Harvard has achieved eighteen 
victories to Yale’s ten. For the last six 
years that a deciding third game has been 
necessary, Harvard has been successful in 
five of them. 

Harvard not only ends the baseball and 
rowing season with satisfaction, but holds 
encouraging prospects for 1909. All but 
two of this year’s successful baseball nine 
will be in college next year, together with 
the best of the pitching division; and all 
of the victorious crew will return save Cap- 
tain J]. Richardson, who rowed at number 
seven. 

It seemed to me this season that the 
smaller colleges played exceptionally good 
baseball. Williams, Annapolis, Amherst, 
Vermont, Dartmouth, Brown, and, of 
course, Holy Cross and Fordham, which 
appear by nature always to play good base- 
ball. Brown beat Michigan, offering the 
only East vs. West comparison. Of Penn- 
sylvania, Columbia and Cornell, Pennsyl- 
vania was quite the strongest, Columbia 
and Cornell being evenly rated, although 
the former did secure a victory over Penn- 
sylvania. 
Things have been coming 
Doctor Eliot’s way re- 
cently. Next to a fling 
at President Roosevelt 
this distinguished edu- 
cator relishes nothing so 
much as a fling at athletics! And kind fate 
generously gave him a chance at each. 

Now was not that a great how-to-do at 


That 
New England 
Conscience 
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Cambridge over the taking of a book from 
the college library by a member of the crew 
who was starting for New London and 
desired it to complete a thesis upon which 
he was working! 

Of course it was wrong to transgress any 
of the college rules, and equally, of course, 
he should have been punished. But to 
take him off the crew to the despair of the 
boy himself and to the apparent upheaval 
of the ’Varsity crew! Does any under- 
standing observer suppose President Eliot 
would have visited such punishment upon 
a student not occupying so prominent a 
place in university athletics? It was a sillily 
weighty sentence to pronounce upon a 
really small offense, and would never have 
been made except for the obvious desire in 
the Cambridge faculty-room for news- 
paper publicity of its every maneuver 
that may be heralded as inimical to col- 
lege sport. 

Whether the student remained on the 
crew or off the crew or was punished or 
not punished, or whether Harvard won or 
lost the race through his being on or off the 
crew, is, from the view-point of college life 
and purpose, of little moment. 

We may deprecate the thirst for no- 
toriety in so learned a Doctor, take our 
amusement in the ridiculous hullabaloo, 
and be not a bit disturbed, had it all ended 
there. But out flares President Eliot in a 
letter publicly branding these two young 
men as dishonest and disloyal. Now that 
is the serious side of this otherwise farci- 
cal tempest in a teapot. If President Eliot 
wished to so denominate these two young 
men to his faculty members, that would 
perhaps be about bad enough; but it would 
still be a private opinion -privately ex- 
pressed. 

But to publish it in the newspapers! 

And it was published by either Doctor 
Eliot or by one of the members who at- 
tended that faculty meeting in which this 
recklessly worded letter was written. The 
letter was not given out to the press at 
Washington. Its publicity came from 
Cambridge. 

That which will, | make sure, entangle 
the minds of many who genuinely admire 
the Doctor because of his distinguished 
educational service and high character, 
is whether it be more reprehensible to 
take a textbook which nobody wants, out 
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of the library with the laudable intention 
of studying—or to give to the public press 
a private letter and a denunciation of its 
theme in manner and language applicable 
to hen-roost pillage. 

I confess that I would rather bear the 
odium of the book-borrowing than of the 
letter-publishing. 

Are we to understand this spectacular 
exhibition of New England conscience as 
an earnest that Dr. Eliot is finally to direct 
attention to the really serious infraction of 
amateur ethics which he is permitting 
regularly through the playing on summer 
resort and hotel baseball nines of Harvard 
students for their board and_ lodging. 
Here is something that really 7s crooked. 


In 1907 a race to Bermuda, 
(650 miles) for gasoline- 
powered yachts was inaug- 
urated, and won by the 
Ailsa Craig, which had 
been built for the purpose 
and is fifty-nine feet long. Last month 
when the race was again called only two 
entries had been made, the Ailsa Craig, 
and /rene II, a thirty-six-foot boat which 
had been built for cruising on Long Island 
Sound. The Ailsa Craig won this year 
also and the Jrene II reached port a day 
later after a rough passage. 

As a bit of adventure the voyage of the 
Irene II was inviting, but such experiences 
make no appeal to the average yachtsman 
and therefore serve no practical purpose 
to the end for which this race was started 
in 1907. Apart from the zest of the expe- 
rience there is a great deal to be learned in 
ocean racing, which has given and is giving 
yachtsmen an idea of practical navigation, 
and is leading to the development of a 
yacht both seaworthy and speedy. 

Long-distance power boat racing, as in 
the case of automobile touring, makes for 
the trustworthiness of the gas engine, and 
therefore is to be encouraged. But “‘stunts”’ 
(for that is all it can be called) similar to 
the performance of Jrene II are really 
more apt to discourage than to enlist 
entries at this early stage of the game. 

The fact that there were only two 
entries this year does not suggest bounding 
eagerness among yachtsmen to enter this 
new field of competition. Therefore is it 
the more necessary that the races be 
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brought within the possibilities of the 
average and boats of fair size and reason- 
able stability be insisted upon. 


The rejection of the yacht 
Seneca by the New York Yacht 
Club measurer serves again to 
emphasize the casual, not to 
say ignorant (to use the more 
kindly word) manner in which some of our 
men who have the price blunder into 
sport and bluster against its traditions. 

The Seneca was built by Herreshoff to 
defend the Canada Cup last season, as 
indeed she did successfully. The articles 
of agreement between the defenders, the 
Rochester Yacht Club, and the challengers, 
the Royal Canada Club, provided that each 
side was to furnish the measurer of the 
official race with blueprints of the lines of 
the competing yachts. 

When the moment arrived the Rochester 
Yacht Club was unable to live up to its 
agreement because Herreshoff declined to 
furnish the lines of the Seneca, and there- 
fore it was impossible to jearn her rat- 
ing, except by the ponderous method of 
weighing her bodily. 

It was a critical moment, but the Royal 
Canada Club very generously waived its 
rights, and the Seneca was weighed and 
found to exceed the limits of the class for 
which she was built and under which 
she had accepted the privilege to defend. 

If the Royal Canadian Yacht Club had 
stood on its perfectly proper rights the 
Rochester Club would have been obliged to 
forfeit the Cup; that, in fact, would have 
been the least hardship to which it could 
be subjected. It was only the extreme 
sportsmanship of the Canadians that saved 
us from a yachting scandal. The Roches- 
ter Club had no business to thus menace 
the good name of American sportsmen; 
and we may breath more freely now that 
the New York Yacht Club has compelled 
the Seneca’s new owner to make the re- 
quired alterations. 

Let us hope that this will teach the, 
Rochester, and all other clubs, under no cir- 
cumstances to accept entry of a boat whose 
designer refuses to produce her lines. 

We need to keep our high-finance 
methods out of our sports, else we shall 
be degraded, and very properly so, before 
the world. 


Play the 
Game! 
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NE of the objections which the man 
who has lived in the city has to urge 
against country life is—the unsatisfactory 
condition of the water supply. Wells, 
operated by pump or windmill, are so far 
inferior to the water system of the city, 
that they are a constant source of annoy- 
ance. Windmills generally do their work 
well enough, but when they are operated 
in connection with the ordinary tank sys- 
tem of storage, they are never satisfac- 
tory. The tanks freeze in winter, as do the 
pipes connecting them with the house or 
barn. In summer the water in these 
tanks becomes warm and insipid, and it is 
not always clean. Almost invariably the 
tank leaks more or less, but this does not 
matter very much if it is an outdoor one, 
but when it comes to a tank inside the 
dwelling, the annoyance becomes intoler- 
able. 

To have a liberal supply of water in the 
house or barn—anywhere you want it— 
and have that water pure and fresh, is now 
possible under a system which is rapidly 
finding its way into popular favor. The 
compressed-air water supply is free from 
all the objectionable features which have 
been mentioned. The water remains at an 
even temperature winter and summer. It 
is always as clean as the water is in the 
well or stream from which it is taken. The 
air which is forced into it, to distribute it 
through the pipes which deliver it wherever 
it is wanted, keeps it sweet, and adds a 
sparkling quality to it which it does not 
have when drawn directly from well or 
stream. This system, however, does not 
have anything to do with the quality of 
the water controlled by it in any other 
sense than the one made mention of. It is 
simply a system for taking water from any 
kind of reservoir and delivering it at any 
place you indicate. Your house is piped 
the same as it would be if it were in the 
city, where you could connect with the 
waterworks system there. The same sys- 
tem can be carried to barn, or shop, and 
hydrants can be located anywhere about 
the place, to provide fire protection. A 
hose attached to these hydrants will enable 
you to water the garden or the lawn, to 
wash windows and carriages—in short, it 
gives you exactly as effective a water 


system as you can have in the city when 
you are connected with the great mains 
which spread their network underground 
here, there, and everywhere. 

An airtight steel tank is one of the im- 
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portant features of this system. This may 
be placed in the cellar of the dwelling, or in 
the barn, if frost can be kept out. A 
windmill can be used to do the pumping, 
and to force the water to the tanks or 
hydrants. Some persons who have tried 
this system, however, prefer to use a small 
engine, as this renders them indepen- 
dent of wind-power. The expense is about 
the same, I think, in either case. Per- 
sonally, I would prefer the engine, as it 
does away with unsightly towers, and is 
always ready for use. The water is 
pumped from its source of supply by wind- 
mill or engine, and forced to the tanks 
through pipes laid underground. Care 
must be taken to get them below the frost- 
line, as a frozen pipe would throw the 
entire system out of use, temporarily. 
Water having been pumped into the tank 
until it is partially filled, an air-pump 
attached to the tank is operated by a long 
lever which makes the work easy, and air 
is forced into the tank under strong pres- 
sure. This compressed air will force the 
water out to the last drop, provided the 
pressure is made strong enough, and will 
carry it to any height within the lifting 
power of the compressed air. A gauge 
attached to the tank registers the amount 
of pressure at all times, and also the 
amount of water in the tank. With as 
little expense as in city plumbing water 
can be carried all over the house, and to 
any part of the barn where it can be kept 
from freezing. From what I have seen of 
it, I feel sure that it solves one of the diffi- 
cult problems which the man who lives in 
the country but would like city conven- 
iences has had to deal with. As I under- 
stand it, it is not a patented method. Any 
one who understands the principles in- 
volved, and can secure the proper condi- 
tions, can install it on his own premises. 

PRACTICAL POINTERS, AND SEASONABLE 

SUGGESTIONS 

Hoe the celery plants frequently, and 

feed the soil well, to keep them making 


vigorous growth. Slow development 
means tough celery. Nitrate of soda is 


especially valuable for this plant. 

Mulch, mulch, mulch! We read mulch- 
ing advice in almost every agricultural 
periodical we pick up. But the fact is, the 
best mulch of all is thorough cultivation 
that cultivation which keeps the soil in 
such an open, porous condition that it can 
take advantage of all the moisture there is 

















inthe air. Make asponge of it, and mulch- 
ing will not be so necessary. 

Be on the lookout for tent caterpillars, 
and spray them out of existence, wherever 
found. This work, done thoroughly now, 
is just so much work saved for another 
season, to say nothing of what it saves the 
trees and bushes. 

Air-slaked lime dusted over cabbage 
plants will free them from worms without 
injury to the plants. 

For lice on cabbage there is nothing quite 
equal to kerosene emulsion. 

If asparagus turns yellow before it is 
time for it to ripen off, cut and burn it. 
This will destroy the spores of rust before 
they reach the stage when they can be 
scattered by the wind. If nothing is done, 
the garden will be infected for the year to 
come. 

Rust in the garden is very much like the 
weeds we find there. It can be controlled 
and kept from spreading much easier than 
it can be got rid of after it has secured a 
foothold. Make it a rule to cut and burn 
every plant that shows infection, and do 
this as soon as that infection is discovered. 

It is the late blight, coming this month 
and next, which works havoc in so many 
potato fields. Use Bordeaux mixture at 
least twice in August, and again in Septem- 
ber, before frost comes. This advice ap- 
plies to small patches as well as large ones. 
The family ‘supply, grown in the home 
garden needs just as much attention in this 
respect as the crop grown for market. A 
potato affected by blight is not fit for table 
use, 

August is the proper time for fertilizing 
bush fruits. Late in the month they often 
seem to ripen the growth of the season, and 
drop their leaves. Then, when the early 
fall rains come, they start to growing again. 
This leaves them in poor shape for winter. 
If fertilized well this month, with rotten 
manure and wood ashes, they will retain 
their foliage, complete a healthy growth, 
and ripen their wood before winter comes. 

There should be no communication be- 
tween the carriage house and the stables. 
Ammonia fumes will soon destroy varnish. 

Cut away the old raspberry and black- 
berry canes as soon as they have ripened 
their fruit. They have fulfilled their mis- 
sion of usefulness, and there is no reason 
why they should be left to rob the young 
plants of the nutriment in the soil, which 
should be concentrated on the plants which 
are to take the places of the old ones 

If the asparagus beetle appears, poison 
him with Paris green, applied as for the 
Colorado beetle on potatoes. 

The following methods for keeping 
grapes fresh were given by two prominent 
growers of this delicious fruit at a recent 
meeting of the Ohio Fruit Growers Asso- 
ciation: 

1st. Dip the end of the stem of each 
bunch of fruit into melted s2aling-wax. 
Then spread the bunches out «+. cotton, in 
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large pasteboard boxes, being careful to 
not let them touch each other. Keep ina 
cool, dry place. The cellar is not the place 
for them. 

2d. Cut the bunches late in the season, 
choosing perfectly sound ones. Look them 
over carefully, tu make sure that there are 
no defective berries. One of these would 
probably spoil the entire bunch in a short 
time. Sharpen the end of the stem, and 
insert it in a potato to the depth of an inch. 
Spread the fruit on straw or dry hay, in a 
cool place. Keep the temperature at a 
point where the potato will not freeze, and 
the grapes will retain their freshness until 
the holidays, and sometimes for six weeks 
later. This depends somewhat on the 
variety. 

FROM CORRESPONDENTS 


Several readers of this department have 
sent me some helpful suggestions which I 
am glad to place before other readers. 

‘After several unpleasant experiences in 
cleaning paint from glass, I was told that 
turpentine, used before the paint had dried, 
would remove it entirely. I tried it, and 
and was delighted to find that every spot 
of paint yielded readily to the application, 
which was made with a clean cotton rag. 
Very little rubbing was necessary.’’—F. P. 

“‘T am something of an amateur poultry 
fancier, and as I take care of the fowls 
myself I have learned some things that the 
books don’t tell us about. One of the 
drawbacks to success is lice. I found that 
repeated cleanings and whitewashings of 
the house would not keep them from 
troubling the fowls. They were on the 
hens, and it was not long before they were 
as thick as ever in the houses. I made up 
my mind that the way to get rid of them, 
and to stay rid of them, was to kill the lice 
on the hens at the time of cleaning the 
houses. Then, with the house clean and 
the hen free from vermin, it would be 
possible to keep lice away pretty effectu- 
ally. I dipped each fowl in a mixture of 
kerosene and wa about a teacupful of 
oil to ten quarts of water—and kept them in 
temporary quarters for amonth, repeating 
the operation once a week. I took a small 
tin pail with a tight-fitting cover, made a 
gash in the bottom of it large enough to 
admit a good-sized lampwick, and inserted 
about two inches of the end of the wick in 
the opening, letting the long end dangle 
below. The pail was then hung directly 
over the door through which the fowls had 
to pass from roosting-place to feeding- 
room, and every hen that went through it 
was obliged to come in contact with the 
wick saturated with kerosene, with which 
the pail was filled. In this way I succeeded 
in kee ring my fowls free from lice.’’— 
M. E. 

aa ol never seen anything about gar- 
den cress in The Country Home Depart- 
ment, and I do not think it is much grown, 
ut it would be if every family was as fond 
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of it as mine is. It is an excellent substi- 
tute for watercress. It may be had the 
year round by repeated sowings. It grows 
well in any good garden soil. A five-cent 
package of seed will grow a large number of 
plants. It can be sowed as early in the 
season as the ground can be worked. 
Mixed with lettuce it makes a most deli- 
cious salad. I prefer it to parsley for 
garnishing. The variety called ‘extra 
curled”’ is an annual. The “‘upland”’ is 
perennial, and has the genuine watercress 
flavor. Both sorts can be grown in the 
house, and had all winter, if successive 
sowings are made.”’—E. B. 

‘““We have recently built us a new home 
with a fireplace in it. For some time we 
puzzled over where to keep the wood we 
used in it. One day an “inspiration” 
came to me. I had two seats constructed 
on each side of it. These have a cushioned 
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top, hung with hinges at the back, which 
can be easily lifted and made to stay up, 
by leaning them back against the eal 
~ we keep a goodly supply of wood 


stored away. My husband thinks he can 
improve on my idea by having a hole cut 
through the floor—which forms the bottom 
of each box—from the basement in which we 
store wood, through which the wood can be 
thrown up into the boxes, thus saving bring- 
ing it upstairs by the armful.’’—H. M. 

I shall be glad to give place to other 
items of a practical and helpful na ure 
from persons who have ‘‘discovered’’ how 
to do things in a way that is an improve- 
ment on old methods. Some things seem 
so simple that they are not worth telling 
about, the ‘‘ discoverer” thinks, but some of 
these simple things are just what a great 
many persons would be glad to know 
about. 





PEDIGREE IN THE BIRD DOG 


ITS RELATION TO QUALITY 


BY TODD RUSSELL 


ANY men who go into the field for a 
short time each shooting season give 
far too little thought to the quality of their 
dogs. Yet this quality is of the very 
essence of the highest field sport. It is 
doubtful if more than a small percentage 
of shooters are fortunate enough to be able 
to shoot over dogs of the highest class and 
it is regrettably true that of these a still 
smaller percentage know what goes to 
make up such class or are able to appreciate 
it when they see it. There are a few men 
of experience and training who know these 
things—but many a good dog has come to 
ruin at the hands of the others and many a 
promising puppy is never allowed to show 
what is really in him because of lack of 
knowledge in the man who fixes his destiny. 
Highly bred puppies are bred for what may 
be termed a professional career. For gen- 
erations their ancestry has been developed 
to one end. It is proper and fitting that 
each youngster should be given his chance 
to show the good that is in him. 

I do not mean by this that every sports- 
man must own a field trial winning dog for 
his private shooting. Nevertheless, it is a 
fact that many sportsmen do own them and 
every man who expects to fully enjoy him- 
self afield should shoot only over a dog that 
is of such class and breeding that he has in 
him much of the quality that goes to make 
a winner at the field trials. Through the 
joy of the dog’s performance and the higher 
skill and sympathy required for his hand- 





ling there comes a new element into the 
game of field shooting beyond that of the 
size of the bag. 

As a guarantee of such quality there are 
two things to be considered. The great 
one is the breeding of the dog and the 
secondary and dependent one is his train- 
ing. The production of quality through 
breeding is all that pedigree means. 

There is no sportsman’s joy that is equal 
to the pleasure of handling a brace of fon 
that can for hour after hour and for the 
whole of a long day pile up point after 
point with perfect accuracy at great speed 
and with impressive style; a brace that 
will cover all the country in sight and leave 
behind them no place unsearched which 
may conceal a bevy of birds or a wise old 
chicken. In point of fact, under the condi- 
tions that must be faced of decreasing 
scarcity of game, the success of a day’s 
outing, the size of the bag and the enjoy- 
ment of the sport more and more depend 
upon the quality of the dog. 

Performing ability in any animal is best 
developed by competition. Under our 
system of racing the thoroughbred horse 
has become, year after year, more speedy, 
more enduring and more capable of taking 
up heavy burdens and maintaining a high 
tate of speed. And what racing has done 
for the horse the field trials have done for 
the bird dog. To the winners in these 
trials the breeders go for similar offspring 
and a long line of winning ancestors is most 
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apt to produce field quality of merit. This 
is what the dog’s pedigree must always 
mean to his owner. 

As soon as a breeder makes a decided 
outcross from known lines and infuses new 
blood into his stock he runs the risk of 
being wrong. He may not be, but it is 
better for the owner of one or two shooting 
dogs to let the breeder prove it first through 
the success of his new biood in the trials. 
Most breeders believe that puppies have a 
habit of ‘‘throwing back” to more or less 
remote ancestors. If this be true the only 
thing to trust for the future of your puppy 
is an unbroken line of good dogs behind 
him. For this reason it would not be wise 
to breed to a newcomer in the game how- 
ever brilliant his individual victories, unless 
his pedigree is equal to his performances. 
There has been an instance of this sort only 
lately in this country and many a breeder 
who was led astray by the flashing career 
of one great dog in the field and who knew 
or cared nothing for a strain of unknown 
blood in his breeding is regretting the fact 
vigorously as his puppies begin to mature, 
In short it is practical experience that the 
one guarantee of quality is uniform excel- 
lence in ancestry. 

The practical fact for the purchaser of a 
dog to remember is this: that the man who 
breeds consistently to proven and well-bred 
performers is pretty sure to have in his 
kennels a high average of type and quality 
of which the buyer reaps the advantage. 
It is much better to get your dog from 
the breeder of many dogs than from the 
breeder of few and the best standard of 
judgment of any puppy may well be taken 
to be the general pedigree standard of the 
kennel. 

While the ‘‘throwing back’’ habit is well 
tecognized, it is also true that the strongest 
influence in the young dog is the character 
of his parents. Therefore these, too, 
should be known to be of individual worth, 
for aside from their purity of blood there 
must be some assurance that the individual 


—— transmitted to their offspring 
shall be of a high order. 

It is probably true that the recognized 
pen ate Per higher value to-day of the 


so-called Llewellin setter is occasioned, not 
by the fact that he traces to one certain 
English kennel but because his so tracing 
is a guarantee of the fact that in all his 
pedigree there is nothing but blood running 
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straight from a line of dogs that have al- 
“a been great performers. 

There is another side to this particular 
Liewellin question which has to do with the 
effect of continuous inbreeding. Broadly 
it may be asserted as a fact that the purity 
of pedigree has far outweighed in results 
the too close relationship of parents and 
that the actual results of such breeding 
are constantly a higher and higher class of 
field dogs from generation to generation. 

There is good blood outside of the 
Llewellin line but much that is outside is 
poor. That is about the whole of the 
question. The only problem connected 
with it is, which of the outcrosses are good 
and which are poor and how are you going 
to tell. 

The native dog, which may be found 
wherever game birds exist, can always be 
sure of a sympathetic interest especially in 
those tales of his exploits with and victories 
over the blue-blooded animal of the “‘city 
sportsman.’”’ Most tales of this sort are 
“nature faking,” pure and simple. The 
fact is that the native dog may be well bred, 
though he generally isn’t, but that his 
ability consists in great wisdom on game. 
This is the product of an all-the-year exper- 
ience, much suceessful self-hunting on 
young birds in the spring and a continuous 
general experience of the game he seeks. 
Out of the hundreds of native dogs a few 
good ones may be found but the general 
rule is that they will be deficient in range, 
speed and accuracy, that they are as fond 
of fur as of feather, that they determinedly 
break shot, are potterers and followers of 
foot scent and that they uniformly lack 
dash and style. Some of this is the fault of 
training, but the best trainer that ever 
lived cannot put dash and brilliancy into 
a poor dog. It is born there in the good 
ones. It may be safely asserted that the 
highly bred dog can do anything the native 
dog can do, can do it faster, better and with 
infinitely more style, and can learn it in 
half the time under proper handling. 

The man who wants a bag and a bag 
only can get it over the native. The man 
who loves the quality of the performance of 
his dog and to whom the bag is a secondary 
consideration will find no _ satisfaction 
therein—and it is for this man that the 
field trials, the stud books and the efforts 
of intelligent breeders will ultimately do 
their great good. 
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OF THE PONY 


BY W. ANSON 


R. WARE’S article on ‘‘The Possibili- 
ties of the Pony” in the February 
Outing furnishes much food for reflection. 
Mr. Ware is the first writer of any promin- 
ence in the East who has expressed a just 
conception of the great potential value of 
the pony of Western America. Instead of 
the ‘‘ Possibilities of the Pony” his article 
might justly be called ‘‘An Appreciation of 
the Pony” so lavish is he 3 praise and 
encomiums, but he has unwittingly fallen 
into an error in classing all ponies originat- 
ing in the western part of this country, 
from Montana to the Gulf of Mexico, under 
one heading. I propose to explain the-true 
origin and the distinct blood lines of our 
Southwestern ponies. A resident of Texas 
for eighteen years, a devoted admirer and 
breeder of the ponies Mr. Ware so highl 
eulogizes, I may hope that my remarks will 
carry some weight, and that Outing readers 
interested in this subject, will be able to 
recognize that many a Western pony, 
which they have been taught to consider 
some chance offspring of the plains, is the 
result of most careful and systematic 
breeding along lines which are well known 
to intelligent horsemen in that part of the 
country which produces them. 

Easterners generally connect the West- 
ern pony with the game of polo, and rightly 
so; most of those which are offered for sale 
are originally shipped up as polo ponies and 
those that are put on the general market, 
have probably turned out misfits for the 
game on account of some reason or other, 
such as lack of speed or handiness, which 
may not in the least detract from their 
value for other purposes. The majority of 
these ponies have originated in Texas and 
the Southwest, and nearly all of them owe 
their qualities and characteristics to a dis- 
tinct racing breed, which has been in 
existence in this part of the world since the 
forties and fifties of the last century. 
Originating in Tennessee (some few mares 
and stallions were brought in from Missouri, 
but there seems no doubt that these also 
traced back to the old Tennessee stock); 
they have been known as “‘ quarter horses” 
as far back as the memory of the oldest 
living horsemen extends. Texas men who 
were boys and youths in the fifties have 
distinct recollections of horse traders 


bringing in Tennessee and Missouri quarter- 
horse stallions, and also racing ponies, in 
those early days; many of them have also 
told me that their fathers, when they first 
came to Texas and settled along the coast 
and the lower reaches of the big Texas 
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rivers, the Brazos, Colorado, Guadalupe, 
etc., brought specimens of this breed with 
them to their new homes. There was con- 
stant racing between the American colon- 
ists and the Mexicans, then as now, pas- 
sionately fond of this form of sport, and 
this stimulated the breeding and the impor- 
tation of these quarter horses. In subse- 
uent years fresh blood was introduced. 
n some cases quarter-horse stallions, in 
others thoroughbreds were used, but never 
have I heard of a trotting stallion being 
used directly in connection with this breed. 
I do not wish to discuss this question from 
an argumentative or academic standpoint; 
we recognize that since there has been no 
stud book, our ponies are open to the 
accusation of having been bred by chance, 
and we admit that not many of them can 
show anything like an authentic pedigree; 
but for all that, to the student of horse 
breeding, their blood lines are as distinct, 
except in so far as certified individuals are 
concerned, as any composite breed in the 
world. These lines run through thorough- 
bred and quarter-horse blood in Texas, 
back to the original stock in Tennessee, 
where I am told this same breed exists and 
is recognized to-day. It is a mistake to 
imagine that these ponies originated with 
the mustang or that they are broncos; 
careful inquiry demonstrates that there 
has been little or no connection at any time 
between the Texas quarter horse and the 
mustang; and bronco is a Mexican term 
applied to any untamed animal, a stray 
cat comes around the ranch, my Mexican 
cook says “poco bronco,” a setting hen 
objects to his presence and flies off cackling 
“muy bronco,” he says. ‘‘Cayuse,” ‘‘ bron- 
co,”’ and the like, are stock phrases of the 
Easterner when referring to Western life; 
one does not very frequently hear them on 
our ranches; we do not use the word 
bronco except to speak of an unbroken or 
half-broken saddle horse. Mr. Ware makes 
the statement that most of the Western 

nies come from a trotting-bred ancestry; 

do not wish to detract for one minute 
from the value of this trotting blood, I 
myself am using a pony stallion one of 
whose grand-dams was sired by a trotting 
stallion and I am about to use yet another 
one, which has also trotting blood on his 
dam’s side; but I wish to point out that 
Mr. Ware, in making this statement, does 
not take into consideration the fact (and 
it is a fact and not a supposition or a 
theory) that for a great many years a 
number of intelligent horsemen in the 
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